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PREFACE. 


THIS  book  has  been  compiled  in  the  hope  of  offering  to  be- 
ginners in  German  composition  suitable  material  for  useful  exer- 
cise in  translating  from  English  into  German.  Reasonable  ease 
and  celerity  in  German  composition  is  to  be  acquired  only 
through  drill  in  the  common  constructions  of  the  language.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  student  write  these  constructions  a  few 
times ;  he  must  write  them  and  rewrite  them,  until  they  are  ab- 
solutely his  own.  Such  work  is  manifestly  most  profitable  when 
begun  early  in  the  study  of  the  language  and  made  to  keep  pace 
with  subsequent  advancement. 

Only  such  knowledge  of  forms  as  can  be  gained  in  a  few  weeks 
is  required  for  the  use  of  Part  I.  The  German  originals  and  the 
notes  are  here  expected  to  supply  all  the  words  needed  in  the 
English  paraphrases ;  and  it  is  believed  that  any  one  who  has 
mastered  German  inflections  can,  with  the  aid  of  the  Introduction, 
translate  these  paraphrases  without  reference  to  the  Vocabulary. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  omit  these  Intro- 
ductory Selections,  Part  II.  is  made  independent  of  Part  I.  The 
selections  have  not  been  chosen  for  any  special  literary  value.  It  is 
easy  to  offer  the  beginner  too  good  literature.  One  might  almost 
say  that  for  the  purpose  of  composition,  except  in  the  case  of  ad- 
vanced students,  the  better  an  extract  is  as  literature,  the  worse  it 
is  as  an  exercise.  Even  the  mature  beginner  must  first  learn  the 
simple  style  of  every-day  speech.  The  sole  endeavor  here  has 
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been  to  choose  easy  selections  which  should  be  progressive  and 
offer  much  drill  in  the  writing  of  common  constructions.  The 
omission  of  any  of  the  selections  in  this  Part  is  made  possible  by 
frequent  reference  to  the  more  important  notes. 

The  two  remaining  Parts,  which  are  entirely  different  in  the 
character  of  their  selections,  are  intended  to  supply  more  difficult 
exercises.  As  is  the  case  with  the  other  Parts,  they  are  made 
independent  of  each  other.  The  book  may  therefore  be  begun 
with  any  Part,  as  best  suits  different  degrees  of  advancement. 

The  Notes  are  intended  to  progress  with  the  text  and  to  supple- 
ment, not  to  take  the  place  of,  such  aids  as  the  beginner  may  be 
expected  to  have  at  hand.  Not  a  little  lexical  matter  has  been 
introduced  in  the  case  of  common  words  and  phrases  which  can 
not  be  translated  literally. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  have  the  Vocabulary  complete  and 
accurate  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  beginner.  Complete- 
ness and  accuracy  are  here  especially  necessary,  and  corrections 
and  suggestions  will  be  thankfully  received. 

The  book  owes  much  to  the  kindly  suggestions  of  those  who  have 
examined  it  in  proof  or  in  manuscript.  Special  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  Prof.  H.  K.  SCHILLING  of  Wittenberg  College,  Prof.  E.  S. 
JOYNES  of  South  Carolina  University,  and  Prof.  A.  H.  PALMER  of 
Adelbert  College. 

CHARLES   HARRIS. 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE,  August,  1890. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  a  number  of  small 
changes  and  corrections  have  been  made.  The  latest  official  ortho- 
graphy is  now  used  throughout  the  book. 

C.    H. 

January,  1906. 
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BRIEF  RULES  FOR  WRITING  GERMAN  AND 
FOR  WORD-ORDER. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

I.    As  a  rule,  punctuate  in  German  as  in  English.     The 
following  exceptions  must,  however,  be  noticed  :  — 

1.  While  parenthetical  phrases  and  clauses  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma,  or  commas,  as  in 
English,  single  words  which  are  parenthetical  in  their  nature5 
are  not  thus  set  off.     That  is,  the  equivalents  of  words  like 
however,  surely,  although,  nevertheless,  too,  etc.,  if  single  words, 
are  not  set  off.    Thus  :  £>er  §err  aber  lad)te  gar  tttcfyt.  —  (Sir 
totrb  fyoffentltd;  nicfyt  fomtnen.  —  $aufen  <Sie  mtr  aud;  ein  ^aar. 

2.  While  according  to  English  usage  certain  subordinate 
clauses  only  are  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  in  German 
all  subordinate  clauses  are  set  off.     Thus  :    £5$  tt)iH,  bajj  er 
fyeute  abenb  lomme.  —  £)te  ganje  2Belt  toeifj,  h>a§  id)  fyabe.  — 
SSer  tft  ber  9Jtann,  ben  <2ie  geftern  faf>en?  —  2)a§  $erj  tear 
rut;tg,  h)ie  bie  S&afferquette.  —  S)a§  2ieb,  tr>eld;e§  fie  fang,  toar 


NOTE.  —  This  applies  to  subordinate  clauses  whether  they  are  com- 
plete, contracted,  or  elliptical,  or  whether  they  precede,  follow,  or  are 
incorporated  in  the  principal  clause. 

3.  Such  infinitive  phrases  as  are  really  equivalent  to  sub- 
ordinate clauses  are  also  to  be  set  off.  Thus  :  2)a3  ift  bie  an« 
geneb,  mfte  2trt,  fid;  beliebt  ju  madden.  —  <3ic  glaubtcn,  bann  aud; 
5Rad;ttgaUen  $u  fein. 

(3) 
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DIVISION  INTO  SYLLABLES. 

2.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide  a  word  at  the  end 
of  a  line,  the  place  of  division  is  determined  by  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word.  Accordingly,  a  single  consonant  between 
two  vowels  is  thrown  with  the  latter  vowel,  and  two  consonants 
in  the  same  position  are  divided.  Thus  :  gesgen,  fensnen, 
tetUten. 

1.  But  cfj,  fdj,  $fy,  tfj,  ft,  and  fc  must  always  remain  undivided,  and  cf 
becomes  t-t    Thus:  brausjjen,  la=djen,  bruf--fen. 

2.  Compounds  are,  however,  separated  into  their  components,  and 
prefixed  syllables  of  derivation  are  also  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
word  without  regard  to  pronunciation.      Thus  :    t>oQ*enben,  au^fjehcii, 
3nter=effe,  bar«um,  ber«ein,  er»eifent. 

COMPOUND   WORDS. 

3.  German  compound  words  are  usually  without  the  hyphen, 
being  treated  as  one  word.     Thus  :  etnmal,  <5rf>ull)au§,  93ot5 
terbucty. 

I.  But  the  hyphen  is  used  where  two  or  more  words  make  with  an- 
other word  (preceding  or  following)  a  loose  compound;  also  in  com- 
pounds of  proper  nouns  or  proper  adjectives  ;  and  in  very  long  compounds, 
and  sometimes  elsewhere,  for  clearness'  sake.  Thus  :  mtf«  llttb  abgehf  n, 
©peife*  unb  SSartejaal,  SSofalldnge  ober  sfiirge,  3ung*©tiUing,  £)berlanbe8» 
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4.  While  every  student  of  German  should  be  at  least  able 
to  read  German  script,  its  use  in  writing,  especially  in  the  case 
of  beginners,  is  not  imperative.  If,  however,  it  is  employed, 
the  German  quotation  marks  („  —  ")  and  hyphen  (;)  must 
also  be  used  ;  but  in  dividing  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line  the 
sign  „  is  commonly  used  instead  of  the  hyphen. 
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ORDER   OF  WORDS, 

5.  For  convenience  in  reference  the  three  word-orders  are 
here  briefly  treated.     These  differ  essentially  only  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  personal  verb.     By  the  personal  verb  is  meant  that 
part  inflected  for  person  and  number.     In  simple  tenses  this  is 
the  verb  itself,  in  compound  tenses  the  auxiliary. 

NORMAL  ORDER. 

6.  The  personal  verb  follows  the  subject.     Ex. :  £)er  £ag 
ttar  torad;ttg  beU.  —  £>an§  trieb  feine  $ul;  rubig  bor  fid;  fyer.  — 
SDiefe  2Sorte  madjten  einen  ttefen  ©tnbrurf  auf  bie  SSerfammlung. 

NOTE.  —  By  the  subject  is  meant,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  subject 
word  with  all  its  modifiers.  Ex. :  3ebe  9?ofe  eon  bent  Stofenftrandfye  im 
©arten  hatte  tfjre  ©efct)i(i)te.  —  £>er  Belter,  ber  ba«  gebort  h,atte,  tjieit  an. 

INVERTED    ORDER. 

7.  The  personal verb  precedes  the  subject.     Ex.:  £)a§  itbers 
laffe  id;  ^f?nen  gang.  —  ©nblid)  rebete  er  t^n  an.  —  ,,Slrme§,  ber* 
ad)tete§  ®etnad;g!"  fagte  ber  2fyfel5toetg.  —  2td)tjigmal  Babe  id; 
biefeS  gefeben. 

NOTE.  —  It  should  be  especially  observed  that  this  order  is  required 
whenever  the  principal  clause  begins  -with  anything  else  than  the  subject. 
(But  cf.  §  13.)  It  is  the  usual  order  for  questions,  and  for  imperative, 
optative,  and  exclamatory  sentences. 

i.  The.  principal  clause  must  be  inverted,  if  the  subordinate 
clause  precedes,  unless  the  latter  is  also  the  subject  of  the 
principal  clause.  That  is,  if  an  object  clause  or  an  adverbial 
cbuse  precedes,  it  has  the  same  effect  as  a  simple  object  or 
simple  adverb  in  the  same  position  and  causes  inversion.  Ex. : 
2£aS  id;  bermod;te,  (jabe  id)  gctan.  —  2H§  id;  in  Berlin  toar,  faty 
id;  ifyn  md;t. 
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TRANSPOSED    ORDER. 

8.  The  personal  verb  comes  last  in  the  clause.  Ex. :  <Ste 
[aben,  bafj  jemanb  bartn  getoefen  toar.  —  Sin  2Rann  b,  atte  einen 
(Sfel,  ber  fcfyon  lange  $abre  bie  <Sadfe  jut  2)iiible  getragen  batte. 
—  3$  betounbere  tfyn,  toeil  er  ein  fo  fcfyoneS  ^Pferb  bat. 

NOTE.  —  This  order  is  restricted  to  subordinate  clauses  introduced 
by  a  connective,  that  is,  by  a  subordinating  conjunction  or  by  a  relative 
pronoun  or  adverb. 

1.  If,   however,  the  conjunction  bajj  is  omitted,  the  sub* 
ordinate  clause  takes  the  normal  order.     Ex. :  $cfy  glaube,  loir 
befotrtmen  btefe  -ftacfyt  ©etoitter. 

2.  If,   in   a   conditional   clause,   the    conjunction   toenn   is 
omitted,  the  subordinate  clause  takes  the  inverted  order.    Ex. : 
§dtte  id)  nur  ettoaS  ©elb,  fo  ginge  t$  gem. 

OTHER  ELEMENTS. 

g.  The  other  elements  of  the  simple  sentences  have  usually 
the  same  position  in  the  three  orders.  The  relative  position 
of  the  most  important  of  them  is  that  indicated  in  the  following, 
although  it  should  not  be  understood  that  they  will  all  be  found 
hi  any  one  sentence  :  — 

1.  Pronoun  object. —  Ex.:  !^dj  fyabe  btr  ©elb  gegeben.  — > 
Gr  Bat  fte  ju  feinem  ©eburtstag  befommen.    If  there  are  two 
pronoun  objects,  the  accusative  usually  precedes.     Ex. :  !^cfy 
tmtf   fte  btr  gerne  jetgen.  —  SDer  dltefte  Sruber  erbarmte  ftcf> 
fetner. 

2.  Adverb  of  time.     Ex. :    £>$  ^a^e  gcftern  metnen  alten 
SSater  befud^t.  —  @r  bat  mtr  b,  eute  ein  33ud)  gegeben. 

3.  Noun  objects.     The  order  of  cases  is  usually  dative, 
accusative,  genitive,  but  a  noun   object   denoting   a   person 
generally  precedes  one  denoting  a  thing.     Ex. :  3)er  Secret 
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b,at  betn  ©critter  etnSBucfc,  gegeben.  —  @r  befcb,ulbigt  fetnen  SDtener 
ber  Untreue.  —  Sie  baben  ben  armen  5Jiann  feihem  <3$icffal 
iiberlaffen. 

4.  Other  adverbs.    The  order  of  occurrence  is  usually  place, 
manner,  degree.     Ex.  :  25ii  toofynft  fyter  f  ebr  bequem.  —  Gr  or* 
beitet  immer    fleiftig.      Observe,   however,   that  prepositional 
phrases  modifying  the  verb,  even  if  they  are  time  phrases,  will 
follow  simple  adverbs  of  whatever  kind.      Ex.  :    SStr  fpeifen 
getoofynlicb,  um  fed)3  Ufyr. 

5.  Negation.     Ex.:   -JKortfc  berlor  ben  3Jiut  nic^t.  —  QIC  bat 
feinen   SBater  ntd^t   gefeben.     But   a  negative  modifying  any 
special  word  precedes  that  word.     Ex.  :  -fticfyt  jeber  Sefer  l>atte 
an  feiner  ©tette  fein  mogen. 

6.  Predicate  adjective,  or  noun.     Ex.  :  Unfer  Dfy  eim  ift  nid^t 
reid).  —  %3)  bin  lange  franf  getoefen. 

7.  Separable  prefix.     Ex.:  $)ie  Slrbetter  fommen  bom  gelbe 
juriicf.  —  SSirb  bie  <3onne  balb  aufgefyen? 

8.  Remainder  of  verb.     The  auxiliary  being  the  personal 
verb  in  compound  tenses,  the  remainder  of  the  verb  comes 
after  the  other  elements,  the  participle  preceding  the  infinitive, 
If  both  occur.     Illustrative  sentences  have  already  been  given 
above. 

SUMMARIES. 

10.  Normal  Order.     Subject,   Pers.  Verb,    i.  Pronoun 
object,  2.  Adv.  of  time,  3.  Noun  objects,  4.  Other  adverbs, 
5.  Negation,  6.  Pred.  adj.  or  noun,  7.  Separable  prefix,  8.  Re- 
mainder of  verb. 

11.  Inverted  Order.      Inverting  element   (if  any),    Pers. 
Verb,  Subject,  the  other  elements  as  in  §  10. 
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12.  Transposed  O^der.      Connective,  Subject,  the  othei 
elements  as  in  §  10,  Pers.  Verb. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

13.  The  general   connectives    (unb,   aber,   attein,   fonbern, 
benn,  ober)  have  no  effect  on  the  order  of  words.     The  other 
conjunctions  require  either  the  inverted  or  transposed  order 
after  them,  according  as  they  introduce  principal  or  subordi- 
nate clauses. 

14.  While  principal  clauses  may  have  either  the  normal  or 
the  inverted  order,  subordinate   clauses  can   have   only  the 
transposed,  except  as  provided  for  in  §  8,  i,  2.     It  is  there- 
fore essential  in  all  cases  to  know  whether  one  is  dealing  with 
a  principal  or  subordinate  clause  —  especially  as  their  forms 
are  not  always  distinguished  in  English. 

REMARK.  —  Other  comments  on  word-order  are  given  in  the  notes. 
The  word  "  Order "  is  frequently  used  to  show  that  especial  care  is 
needed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  German  sentence.  The  words  "  See 
grammar  "  are  similarly  used  to  call  the  student's  attention  to  the  subject 
mentioned,  so  that  he  may  look  it  up  in  whatever  grammar  is  at  hand. 
German  words  given  in  the  notes  are  frequently  not  in  the  form  in  which 
they  must  be  used,  and  the  student  must  therefore  make  the  necessary 
changes.  Words  in  the  English  text  which  are  inclosed  in  [  ]  are  to  be 
omitted,  those  in  (  j  are  to  be  inserted  in  translating  into  German. 
References  by  §§  are  to  the  Introduction.  Other  references  are  to  pages 
aud  to  notes  or  lines,  as  indicated  by  n.  or  1. 
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1.  aitneife  unb  ©rifle. 

(Sine  ©ritte  !am  im  SBinter  ju  einer  2lmeife  unb  fagte: 
„  ©tb  mtr  ettoaS  ju  effen  !"  2)ie  2tmetfe  fragte  fie :  ,,23a§ 
fyaft  bu  benn  im  (Sommer  getan?"  ,,©efungen,"  fagte  bte 
©rifle;  unb  bte  Stmetfe  anttoortete :  ,,3}aa  bu  im  (Sommer 
gefungen  ^>aftx  fo  magft  bu  im  2Binter  tanjen."  S 

The  Ant  and  the  Cricket. 

A  cricket,  which  *  came  to  an  ant  in  winter,  said  :  "  Give 
me  something  to  eat!"  But  when8  the  ant  asked  her: 
"What  did*  you  (then)  do  in  the  summer?"  she5  an- 
swered :  "  I  sang.6 "  Thereupon 7  the  ant  said :  "  You 
sang6  in  summer,  and  you  may  dance  in  winter."  10 

2.  ^ u m me  Qlittmort. 

3um  frf)tDabifd^en  §eere  fam  im  ijafyre  l79^  ein  Slefrut, 
ber  em  fcf)5ner  too^Igetoad^fener1  SJlann  it>ar.  2)er  Officer 
fragte  ifyn,  tute  alt  er  fei.J  SDer  Stefrut  anttoortete :  ,f@tnunbs 
jhmnjtg  ^a{;re  alt.  ^d^  bin  ein  ganje§  ^a^r  Iran!  geioefen, 
fonft*  iocire  ia^  gtt)eiunbjh>anjig."  15 

1  (inasmuch)  as.  2  Subor.  clause;  transposed  order;  cf.  §  12. 
*  but  -when  =  when  however  =  al§  Clbcr.  Order?  4  did  do  =  have 
done.  s  Invert.  Why?  * sang=  have  sung.  7  barttllf.  Order? 

1  well-grown  =  well-built.  f  Subj.  of  indirect  discourse,  3  other- 
wise. II 
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A  stupid  Answer. 

In  the  year  1795  a  recruit4  came  to  the  Suabian  army. 

He  was  a  handsome,  well-built  man.     When 8  the  officer 

asked,  "  How  old  are  you  ?  "  he  answered6  that  he  was7 

twenty-one  years  old,  and  that  he  would 8  be  twenty-two, 

5  if  he  had  9  not  been  ill  [for]  a  whole  year. 

3*    Set  irtuifi'v  uttb  bcr  (3o(bfcf)tntcb. 

Gin  ©cfya'fer  fragte  etnen  ©olbfcbmteb,  tote  mel  etn  fo  unb 
fo  grower1  ^lumpen  ©otb  toert  fei.  ^er  ©olbfcfymieb  be* 
totrtete2  tbn  pracfyttg,  urn  ibn  gefcbmeibtg8  §u  madden,  unb 
fragte  enbltcfy,  too  er  benn  einen  fotcben  ^lumpen  gefunben 
10  babe.  2) a  anttoortete  ber  ©deafer,  bap  er  nocb 4  f einen  babe, 
aber  balb  einen  ju  finben  by  offe. 

The  Shepherd  and  the  Goldsmith. 

A  stupid  shepherd  went  to  a  goldsmith5  who  thought8 
that  the  man  had 7  a  large  lump  [of]  gold,  because  he 
asked  how  much  a  lump  of  such  and  such  a  size  would  ~ 
15  be  worth.  And  so  the  goldsmith  entertained  him8  splen- 
didly, for9  he  wanted  to  make  him  pliant.  At  last  he 
asked :  "  Where  did  u  you  find  the  lump  ?  "  Then  the 
shepherd  answered :  "  I  have  not  yet  found  any,  but  I 
hope  to  find  one  soon  12." 

4  Cf.  §  II.  s  ai$.  6  Order?  Tor  punctuation  of  following  clause, 
see  §  I,  2.  7  Indirect  discourse.  Pres.  subj.  Cf.  28,  n.  II.  *  Pret. 
subj.  9  Plupf.  subj. 

1  a  so  and  so  great  lump  =  a  lump  of  such  and  such  a  size.  2  be« 
Unrten  =  entertain.  3  malleable  =  pliant.  *  nod)  letnen  =  as  yet 
none  =  not  yet  —  any.  s  Punctuation?  6  glauben,  not  benfen.  Use 
here  ind.  dis.  after  glauben.  7  Tense  and  mode  ?  Order?  8  Cf.  32,  n. 
17.  9  benn.  Normal  order;  cf.  §  10.  I0  want  to  =  TOotlen,  with 
simple  inf.  "  Perfect  tense.  "  Order? 
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4.    $ie  nmnbmtbcu 

Set1  grofjer  ©ommerfyi^e  trocfnete2  em  ©umpf  au§,  unb  bie 
Seiben  $rofrf)e,  toelcfye  ifyn  nod)  betoofynten,  mufeten  tuanbern. 
@ie  !amen  an  einen  lief  en  SBrunnen,  ber  nod)  jtemlidE)8  totel 
SBaffer  batte.  ,,<3otten  hnr  btneinfyiipfen4?"  fragte  ber  jiingere. 
M:ftetn,"  rtef  ber  altere  ;  ,,benn  h?enn  ba§  SBaffer  aud^>  F)ter  au§s 
trocfnete,  n)ie  fottten  tt)ir  toieber 


The  wandering  Frogs. 

Two  frogs  were  still  inhabiting6  a  swamp  whenr  it8  dried 
up  in  [the]  great  heat  of  summer,  and  they  had  *  to  wander 
[away].  A  well  to  which  they  came,  still  had  a  little10 
water  [in  it].  The  younger  frog  asked  whether11  they  10 
should  not  jump  in."  "  No,"  cried  the  older  [one]  ;  "  do 
you  think"  that  we  could  M  jump  out  again,  if  the  water 
dried  M  up  here  too  ?  " 


5* 

Sine  alte  ^trcfye,  toelcfye  ben  ©^erltngen  un^a^Iige  defter 
gab,  tourbe  au^gebeffert.1    21I§  fie  nun  in  ifyrem  neuen  ©lanje  15 
baftanb,  famen  bie  (Sperltnge  toieber,  if)re  atten 
ju  furf)en.    2lffeina  fie  fanben  fie  atte  bermauert.3    ,, 
fdjrteen  fie,  ,ftaugt4  benn  nun  ba§  grojje  ©ebdube? 
berla^t  ben  unbraucfybaren  ©tetn^aufen." 

1  /'«.  a  CWStrocfliett  =  dry  up.  3  tolerably.  4  Why  not  ^eretn» 
fyitpfeit?  s  Why  not  l)tnau?fonunm?  6  were  still  inhabiting  = 
inhabited  still.  7  al«.  *  ft.  Why?  9  have  to=  miiffen,  with  simp. 
mf.  I0  ein  ttienig.  "  ob.  "  Is  it  ^tnetn,  or  Ijerein?  Order? 
13  glaubft  bit.  *  Subj. 

1  auebeffern  =  better  =  repair.  a  aUcin  =  ober.  3»ermauern  = 
wall  up.  4  taugen  jit  =  be  fit  for. 
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The  Sparrows. 

The  sparrows  had  built  *  themselves*  innumerable  nests  in 
an  old  church.  But '  when  the  church  was  being  repaired, 
they  had  to  leave  their  old  dwellings.  And  when  they  came 
back,  the  church  stood  before  *  them  in  its  new  splendor, 
5  but  their  old  dwellings  were  all  walled  up.  Then  they  *  all 
screamed  :  "  Come,  [let  us]  leave  this  great  building.  It  is 
fit  for  nothing  w ;"  for  they  considered  "  the  repaired  church 
a  useless  heap  of  stones. 

6.    gttbtmg  XII.  itnfe  bcr  $ofmamt. 

CJin  §ofmcmn  rtet  Sitbtoig  XII.,  $onig  toon  ^franfreicB,  ct 
10  moge 1  einem  retcfyen  Siirger,  ber  ifyn,  eb,  e  er  nocb,  $5ntg  toar, 
beldbigt  b,atte,  atte  feine  ©liter  nefymen.  35 a  ertoiberte  Subtotg: 
„%$  toar  noc&,  nid&t  £omg,  al3  er  mtd^)  beleibtgte. 
^onig  bin  id^)  fein  23ater  getoorben;  id)  mufe  ifym 
geben." 

Loafs  XII.  and  the  Courtier. 

15  Before  Louis  XII.  became  king  of  France,  a  rich  citizen 
had  insulted  him.  But  when  a  courtier  advised  him* 
to  take  *  [away]  all  the  man's  property,4  Louis  replied  : 
"  He  did  not  insult  the  king,  for  he  insulted  me  before  I 
became  king.  I  am  now  his  fatner,  as*  I  have  become  his 

20  king,  and  so  I  must  forgive  him." 

*  bauen.  6  Dat.  refl. ;  fid)  (felbfl).  7  when  however  (abft).  *  Dot. 
Case?  »  Order?  10  nitf)t«.  "  consider  =  b,ttlten  —  fflr. 

1  Ind.  dis.  after  net.  a  Dat.  Arrange,  him  a  courtier  advised 
8  to  take  =  that  he,  etc.  See  German  above.  4  the  man  (dat.)  all  Ail 
property.  *  as  =  inasmuch  as  =  ba. 
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7.    $er  Pettier. 

(gin  reiser  -JTCann  gtng  an  einem  fatten  28intertage 
jieren.  @r  hatte  fief)  fo l  toarm  hne  moglicf)  angejogen.2 
atte  bem  fror4  ifyn  fo,  bafj  tym  bie  gafyne  flapperten.  @r  fafy 
einen  armen  Settler  unb  toimberte  fi$  nidfyt  toenig,  toie  e3  bem 
Pettier  moglia)  fei,  fo  Bal&  nacft  fyerumjulaufen,  ofyne  bie  5 
®alte  fcfyeinbar5  ju  fii^Ien.  ,,2)a§  fann  irf>  ^^nen  leicfit  er= 
llaren,"  fprad;)  ber  Settler.  ,,2Benn  ia^  audgefye,  fo  jie^e  ic^> 
aEe  tneine  ^leiber  an,  aber  @ie  laffen  ben  grofjten  Xetl  ^f>rer 
$leiber  ju  §aufe.  6§  finb  bie  $Ietber,  bie  @ie  ju  §aufe  ge^ 
laffen  f>aben,  tcelc^e  3$nen  ba§  2Setter  fo  fait  fcfyeinen  laffen."  10 

The  Begrgrar. 

A  rich  man  wanted  to  take 6  a  walk  on  a  cold  winter  day. 
After7  he  had  dressed  himself  as  warmly  as  possible,  he  went 
out.  Although  *  he  had  put  on  his  warmest  clothing,  the 
cold  was  so  great  that  his  teeth  chattered.  He  wondered 
not  a  little  when  he  saw  a  beggar  who  was  going9  about  15 
half  naked  and  apparently  not  feeling 10  the  cold.  "  That 
is  easy  to  explain,"  said  the  beggar.  "When11  I  want  to 
take  a  walk  on  a  cold  day,  I  put  on  all  my  clothing ;  but 
you  have  left  the  greater  part  of  your  clothing  at  home.  It 
is"  not  the  clothing  which  you  have  put  on,  but13  that14  20 
which  you  have  left  at  home,  which  makes15  the  day  seem 
so  cold  to  you." 

1  fo  —  ttne  =  as  —  as.  2  cmjiefyen  =  pull  on  =  put  on  (of  clothing), 
fief)  emjteljen  =  ?  *  /»  spite  of  all  that.  *  friereu  =  be  cold.  (c6)  fror 
lljn  =  ?  s  apparently.  6  take  a  walk  =  jpagtcrcit  fleljeit.  7  after 
(conj.)  =  nadjbem.  8  obglarfj.  Order?  9  was  going  about  =  went 
about.  I0  Say,  felt  not.  Order?  "  njcim  ;  cf .  26,  n.  4.  "Plural. 
u  fottbertt.  Why  ?  !*  bie,  Is  laffeti.  See  German  above. 
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8.    $ie  ttmnbcrbarc 

3$  toeife  eine  33riic!e,  bie  ift  nicb,  t  toon  2Naurern  unb  3im* 
tnerleutcn,1  ntdf>t  au§  §olj  iinb  nicfyt  auS  (Stein  gebaut;  bet 
liebe  ©ott  bat  fie  nur  au§  2&affer  bereiiet.  (Sic  toirb  manib,* 
mat  febr  fcfynefl  fertig,2  toob,ls  in  einer  9farf)t,  fann  aber  au<§ 
5  toieber  eben  fo  f<f>netl  toerfcfetoinben.  @ic  fann  bie  Sonne  unb 
bie  Itnbe  2uft  nic^t  bertragen.  %fa  ©lanj  berge^t,  fobalb  bie 
©onne  red^t  toarm  barauf  fcfyeint.  2(m  langften  bauert  fie  bei 
ftrenger  2Binterfa'Ite.  2)  a  it»irb  fie  immer*  btrfer  unb  fefter. 

The  wonderful  Bridge. 

I  have  often  seen  a  wonderful  bridge  which  God  makes 

10  from  nothing  but5  water.     No6  mason  can  build  it'of  stone. 

No  carpenter  has  ever'  built  such*  a  bridge  of  wood.     It9 

often10  disappears  very  quickly,  even  in  a  night,  but  it  is 

often  just  as  quickly  completed.     As11   soon  as  the  sun 

shines  upon  it1*  and  it  feels  the  soft  air,  its  splendor  passes 

15  away,   and  it  becomes  water  again.     When  the  cold   of 

winter  is  very  severe,  the  bridge  lasts  longest,13  for  it  then 

becomes  constantly  thicker  and  stronger. 


9.     2ci  utri)t  citcl. 

21I§  ein  beriifymter  SSeifer1  nocb,   ein  $nabe  toar,  lag*  er 

eineS  2lbenb§  feinem  SSater  au§  ben  beiligen  33iidf>ern  bor. 

lo  <Seine  33riiber  fcoliefen  ein,  unb  er  fbrad):   ,,'Sieb,,  sBater,  atte 

1  Sing.  3inimerntann.  x  fcrttg  tuerben  =  get  ready  =  be  com- 
pleted. 3  indeed  =  even.  *  always  thicker  =  constantly  thicker 
5  al8,  or  say,  as  above,  for  the  whole  phrase,  mtr  nil*  2Baffer.  6  feiit. 
7  je.  8  such  a  =  etne  foIct)C,  or  jo  elite.  9  Pronoun  ?  I0  Order  ?  "  as 
soon  as  =  jobalb  (at§).  12  upon  it=  barauf.  "  Adv.  superl.  as  above. 

1  -wise  one  =  sage.  SBetjer  is  an  adj.  used  as  a  noun.  2  Dorlefen 
(dat.)  =  read  before  =  read  aloud  to. 
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fdblafen;  id)  attein  bete  nocr;."  ®a  nafym  i^n  fein  SSater  bei 
ber  £>anb  unb  farad?:  ,,D  mein  <Sobn,  toare  e§  nid^t  beffer, 
aurf>  bu  fcfy  lief  eft,  al§  bafc  bu  fo  eitel3  bift  auf  bag,  toag  bu 
tuft?" 

Bo  not  be  rain. 

One  evening  a  father  listened  *  while6  one  of  his  sons,  5'. 
who  afterwards6  became  a  famous  sage,  read  aloud  to  him 
out  of  a  sacred  book.      After  the  other  sons  had10fallen 
asleep,  this  [one]  said  to  his  father  that  he  alone  was  still 
praying/  and  that  all  his  brothers  were  asleep.     Then  his 
father,  taking*  him  by  the  hand,  said  :  "  O  my  son,  you  are  ia 
vain  of  what  you  are  doing.     It  would  be  better  for '  you 
to  sleep  than  to  be  vain." 


10. 

£>te  -ftacfyt  ift  boriiber,  e§  toirb  beH.    2>te  ^a'fyne  fyaben  fcfyort 
etne  gettlang1  gefra'bt  unb  ben  -Sftorgen  berfiinbet.    2)te  MS 
tuac^enben  SSogel  ji»itfrf)ern  bor  ben  $enftern.    35ic  3JienfdE)en  15 
berlaffen  bag  Sett.    2)ie  ©onne  ift  unterbeffen  binter*  ben 
Bergen  fyertiorgefomtrten ;  ib^re  ©trablen  toetfen  bie  nocfy  fd^Ia* 
fenben  ^iere.    3m  ©arten,  auf  ben  2Biefen  unb  auf  ben 
gelbern  glanjt  atteS8  toon  bellen  SCautro^fen.    2Ba§  geftern 
bum  i»ar,  ift  i>eute  hjieber  frifdfy  getoorben.    S)te  ^enfcb^en,  20 
trelcfye  geftern  miibe  unb  fc^Idfrtg  toaren,  finb  je^t  iwieber  ftarf 
unb  geben  munter  an  ibre  2lrbeit. 

3  citcl  aitf  =  vain  of.       4  ptjoren.     5  wotjrenb,  or  al«.       6  fpater. 

Ind.  dis.  Tense?  8  Say,  then  ja/V/  his  father,  as  (inbem,  or  Cll3) 
he  him  by  the  hand  took,  9  Say,  that  you  slept  (pret.  subj.),  than 
that  you,  etc.  10  feitt. 

1  already — for  some  little  time.  *  fyinter  —  Ijeroorfomnien  =  come 
forth  (out  from)  behind.  3  everything. 
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Morning. 

(The)  night  is  past,  for4  it  is  growing*  light  and  the 
crowing"  of  the  cock  has  already  announced  the  morning. 
The  birds  awaken7  and  twitter  outside8  the  windows,  and 
people  9  rise  10  from  their  beds.  Meanwhile  the  sun  comes 

5  out  from  behind  the  hills,  and  its  beams  fall  upon11  the  still 
sleeping  animals  and  wake  them.  Yesterday  everything 
in"  the  garden,  the  meadows  and  the  fields  was  dry;  to- 
day everything  glitters  with  bright  dewdrops.  People  go 
to  their  work,  for  they  are  now  strong  and  cheerful,  al- 

10  though13  they  were  tired  and  sleepy  yesterday.1* 

11.    Trtc<  iff  nurf)  (tuetgcgangcn. 

@in  £>err,  ft>eld)er  oft  toon  einem  langtoetligen  33efud)er  be» 
Icifttgt  toorben  toar,  gab  feinem  2)iener  ben  Skfefyl,  biefen  SRen* 
fd)en  nirf)t  tmeber  borjulaffen,1  fonbern  ib;n  fyofltd)  abjutoeifen.3 
SBalb  !am  aud)  ber  unft>itt!ommene  ©aft  unb  fragte  ben  2)tener, 

'5  ob  feiu  £err  $u  §aufe  fei.  ,,-iftem,"  anttoortete  ber  3)iener,  ,,er 
ift  au§gegangen."  ,r^n  btefem  $atteV'  bemerfte  ber  Sefucber, 
ffmod^te  id?  %fae  §errin  feben;  id)  fyabe  ittr  ettoa§  ju  fagen." 
w@ie  ift  aud)  auegegangen/'  anttoortete  ber  2)tener.  ,,®ut,  id) 
tuerbe  auf  fie  toarten;  aber  ba  eg  fait  tft,  tuerbe  id)  neben  bem 

10  geuer  im  ©alon  ^Sla^4  nef>men."  ,,2)a§  ift  aucfy  auiigegangen,'; 
fagte  ber  Wiener  mit  ber  grofeten  9lu\)  e.B 


4  Order  ?  *  roerben.  6  ba«  ^roljeu.  7  Srroadjen  is  intrans.  ;  er» 
medfen  is  trans.  8  Dor.  9  bte  2Jienfci)en.  I0  auffleljcn  QU§.  "  auf. 
Case?  12  Notice  the  renderings  of  in  above  in  the  German.  I3  obs 
flletcf).  '«  Order? 

1  Dorlaffcn  =  let  before  =  admit  (to  one's  presence).  3  abroeifcn 
=  direct  away  =  dismiss.  3  in  this  case  =  then.  *  take  place  =  take 
a  seat.  s  rest  =  calmness. 
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That's  out  too. 

A  tedious  visitor  had  so  greatly*  annoyed  a  gentleman 
that  he  at  last  ordered  his  servant  not  to  admit  this  person  7 
again.  When  the  unwelcome  visitor  came  and  asked  the 
servant,  "  Is  your  master  at  home?"  the  latter,8  wishing9  to 
dismiss  him  politely,  said  that  he  was  (gone)  out.  Then  5 
the  visitor  remarked  :  "  Tell  10  your  mistress  that  I  should 
like"  to  see  her,  as12  I  have  something  to  say  to  her."  The 
servant  answered  that  she  too  was  out.  The  visitor  re- 
marked that  he  would  wait  for"  her,  but  as12  it  was  cold,  he 
would  take  a  seat  by  the  fire  in  the  parlor.  But  the  servant  10 
replied  with  the  greatest  calmness  :  "  That's  out  too." 


12.    Tor 


$eit  nacfy  bem  £obe  be3  ^ompomften  -IRetyerbeer  fam 
ein  9Zeffe  beSfelben1  ju  9toffini  unb  bat  biefen  urn  bie  ©rlaubs 
ni3,  ifym  etnen  Strauermarfcfy  bortytelen  gu  biirfen/  ben  er  ju 
Gbren8  fetneS  DnfelS  fompomert  batte.  Iftofftnt  gab  bie  &<  15 
laubntS  unb  borte  bie  mittelma^tge  ^om^ofition  gebulbig  an. 
ff9hm,  h)a§  benfen  <2te  batoon?"  fragte  ber  junge  2Rann,  nacfys 
bem  er  f  etnen  9)larfd)  ju  Snbe*  gef^telt  batte.  ,f9lic^t  libel, 
mein  junger  ^reunb,"  anttoortete  Stofftni,  i^m  auf  bie  ©coulter 
flopfenb,  ,,aber  bubfd^er  tware  e§  bod?  getoefen,  h>enn  <2te  ge«  20 
ftorben  toaren,  unb  ^br  Dnfel  ben  Xrauertnarfcfy  fom^ontert 
batte." 

'  Say,  fo  fefyr.  7  2J?enfd)  —  here  depreciatory.  8  bicfer.  9  Say, 
who  -wished.  I0  jogen.  "  should  like  =  mbcfjte  (gern).  la  bo. 
13  Preposition  ? 

1  a  nephew  of  the  same  =  one  of  his  nephews.  *  to  be  allowed. 
*  JU  (Shren  =  in  honor  of.  4  played  to  the  end—  played  through. 
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The  funeral  March. 

A  nephew  of  the  composer  Meyerbeer  composed  a 
funeral  march  in  honor  of  his  uncle.  The  composition  was 
a  very  mediocre  [one],  but  the  young  man  wanted  to  play 
it  to  Rossini.6  Accordingly*  he  went  to7  him  and  asked8 

5  for  (the)  permission  to  play  the  march  to  him.  Rossini 
gave  (the)  permission  and  listened*  patiently,  until18  the 
young  man  had  played  his  march  through.  When  the 
latter  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it,11  Rossini  slapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  answered  :  "  The  march  is  not 

10  bad,  my  young  friend.  But  if  you  had  died,  and  the  march 
had  been  composed  by13  your  uncle  in  your  honor,"  it 
would  have  been  nicer." 


13.    SRitffeH  ttnb 

©raf  Dbo  StuffeU,  ber  englifdje  ©efanbte  am  beutfcfcen  £ofe, 
befucfyte  eine§  £age£  ben  giirften  33tSmatcf.  Sftacr)  etner  Ian* 

15  geren1  Unterfyaltung  bemerfte  ber  ©raf,  bafc  ein  9Jiann  tote  ber 
SRetcfygfanjIer  toofyl*  recfyt  oft  toon  langtoeiligen  3ftenfcf)en  mit 
Sef  uc^en  geplagt  toerbe.  ,,<Sie  fyaben  aber  bocb,  jebenfauV  bai 
eine  ober  ba»  anbere  *  9JiitteI,  ftcb,  folcb,  e  2eute  bom  §alfe  ju 
fc^affen,"  8  bemerfte  ber  ©raf.  ,,@i  freiltcb,/  anttoortete  Sis^ 

20  marrf.     n@in3  meiner  beften  ift,  ba^  tcb,  mtd^  burc^  meine 


*  Why  bent  SRoijini  ?  6  ba^er.  7  Jit.  Why  flit  here  and  the  simp. 
dat.  'm.  to  Rossini  ?  8  bitten,  or  fragen?  9  ju^bren.  10  bi*.  "  of  it 
=  batoott.  What  does  baton  mean  with  benfen?  I2  Don.  "  in  your 
honor  =  Sfyten  jit  Stjren. 

1  a  longer  =  a  rather  long.  2  doubtless.  3  bod)  jfbenfaflS  =  never- 
theless surely  =  must  surely.  4  the  one  or  the  other  means  =  some 
means  or  other.  *  to  get  such  people  from  your  neck  =  to  get  rid  of 
such  people. 
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tmter  btefem  ober  jenem  $orn>anbe  abrufen  laffe.6  Sftaturliify 
!ann  bann  ber  Sefucfyer  nicfyt  langer  bleiben."  $aum  Ijatte  ber 
giirft  biefe  2Borte  gefyrocfyen,  al3  bie  $urftin  fyereintrat  unb 
fagte:  ,,Dtto,  e3  tft  an  ber  fy\t,  beine  3CRebi§tn  gu  nefymen." 
S3ei  btefen  Morten  bracf)  ©raf  Dbo  in  ein  fdj»atlenbe§  7  ©e* 
latter  au§.  Sllg  ein  SSeltmann  f  a^te  8  er  bie  ©acfye  toon  ber 
^eitern9  ©eite  auf,  na^m  feinen  §ut  unb  empfafyl10  fic^. 


Russell  and  Bismarck. 

When  Lord  Odo  Russell  was  the  English  ambassador  at 
the  German  court,  he  was  one  day  making  a  call  u  on  (the) 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  after  a  rather  long  conversation  he  10 
remarked  that  the  visits  of  tiresome  people  doubtless  often 
annoyed  a  man  like  the  imperial  chancellor.    "  But  you  can 
surely  get  rid  of  such  people  by12  some  means  or  other," 
continued  "   Lord  Russell.     "  Of  course,"  said  Bismarck  ; 
"for  example,14  1  often"  have16  my  wife  come  and  call  me  15 
off  on  "  one  pretext  or  another,  and  then  the  visitors  have 
to  leave."    Scarcely  had  Bismarck  spoken  these  words  when 
some  one  18  entered.     It  was  his  wife,  who  said  to  him  that 
he  ought19  to  take  his  medicine.     Lord  Russell,  who  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  saw  the  humorous  side  of  the  affair,20  and  20 
broke  out  into  a  loud  laugh  at  21  these  words.    Then  he  took 
his  hat  and  left. 

6  have  myself  called  off.  Observe  the  act.  inf.  7  resounding  = 
loud.  8  Oltffaffcn  =  lay  hold  of  =  take.  9  cheerful  =  humorous. 
10  fid)  empfel)tcn  =  commend  one's  self  (on  leaving)  —  leave.  "  make 
a  call  on  =  befucfjen.  I2  burd).  I3  fortfalji'cn.  ^  gum  S3cifpiel. 
ts  Order?  I5  laffen.  I7  itnter.  1S  jemanb.  "  joUen,  with  simp.  inf. 
*°  affair  =  thing  =  ©adje.  2l  bet 
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14.   The  rich  Man  and  the  Beggar. 

A  beggar  said  to  a  rich  man :  "Brother,  give1  me  some- 
thing." The  rich  man  asked:  "Since  when*  have*  we 
(then4)  been  brothers ?"  "Why,"'  said  the  beggar,  "are 
we  not  all  sons  of  Adam!"  "You  are"  right,"  said  tne 
other,  "I  did  not  think7  cf  that8";  and  then  he  gave  the  5 
beggar  a  penny. 

"But  a  penny  is  a  very  small  present  for  a  brother," 
said  the  beggar.      "What!"  cried  the  rich  man,  greatly 
astonished,  "  friend,  if  all  [the]  sons  of  Adam  gave  you 
as*  much  as  I  [havej,  you10  would  soon  be  the  richest  man  10 
on  earth.11 " 


15.   The  Boy  in  the  Woods.1 

A  boy  ran  [out]  into  the  woods.  Then  the  oak  said  to 
him:  "Come,*  lie  down  in*  my  shadow."  The  boy  an- 

1  gib.  a  fett  roattn.  3  have  been  =  are.  Present  f*r  the  perfect  to 
express  what  still  continues.  4  Contrast  then  here  and  in  1.  5.  s  why 
(of  surprise)  =  e\.96l>f  right  (adj.)  =  red)t  (noun)  habcn.  7  The 
German  has  only  the  one  form  lor  thought,  was  thinking,  did  think. 
8  of  that  =  baton.  See  grammar  for  this  use  of  a,  prep,  compound, 
instead  of  the  pron.  and  prep.  9  so.  10  If  the  conditional  clause 
precedes,  invert  the  principal  clause  and  begin  it  with  so.  Thus,  so 
would  you.  "  auf  i>er  Gtbe,  or  auf  (Stben  (old  dat.  sing.). 

1  Sing.  *  Use  bit  in  speaking  to  a  child,  an  animal,  or  an  inanimate 
object.  Form  of  imperative  here  ?  J  Case  ? 
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swered  :  "When*  I  come  back    I  will*  do  so*;    I  am  not 

tired  now.' " 

Then  he  met  the  lily-of-the- valley.     It  *  said  :    "  Come, 

smell  my  fragrance."     The  boy  went  [up]  to*  it,  and  be- 
5    cause  it  smelled  so  sweet,1"  he  said  :    "  I  will  take u  you 

along  with   [me]   to"  my  mother."     And  the  flower  was 

satisfied." 

Then  he  caught1*  sight  of  the  red  strawberry.     It  cried 

to  him  :  "  Come,  pick  me,  I  am  ripe."     Then  the  boy  an- 
10  swered  :  "  Strawberry,  I  will  take  you  along  with  [me]   to 

my  sister."     And  the  strawberry  was  satisfied. 

At  last  the  boy  came  to  the  nightshade.    It  cried  to  him  : 

"  Come,  eat  me,  I  am  ripe^'     The  boy  answered  :  "  I  do 

not  want15  to  eat  you;    you  look18  poisonous;    but  I  will 
15  pick  you  and  show  you  to  my  father";    he  knows"  you 

better  than  I  [do]." 


16.    The  Kin?,*  and  the  Girl. 

A  king  was1  received2  in  state8  in  a  village.  The  school- 
children and  their  teacher  welcomed  him,  and  a  little  girl 
recited  a  poem  to  him,4  with  which5  he  was  much6  pleased. 

*  When  in  questions  (direct  or  indirect)  is  l»ann;  referring  to  a 
single  action  in  the  fast  it  is  al8  ;  elsewhere  it  is  tttenn.  s  Is  it  future 
(wcrbcn),  or  does  it  e>cpress  purpose  (iwotlcn)?  6  e3.  7  Better,  now 
am  I.  8  Pronoun  ?  9  \\\.  10  liebltd),  rather  than  jiijj.  "  take  along 
•with  =  mitnefjmrn.  I2  to  (expressing  motion*to  a  person)  =  Jtt. 
13  bcimtt  (or  simply  c$)  jufrieben.  l4  catch  sight  of  =  crbli(feit. 
15  Huillcn.  I6  look  =  appear  =  auSjeheit.  I7  Simple  dat.  I8  fmneu, 
not  Hriffcit.  Why? 

1  A  real  passive;  tuurbf,  not  tt>ar.  2  receive  (guests)  =  einpfaitg.'tt, 
not  rrljalteu.  3  in  state  =  feftHd).  4  Simp.  dat.  5  with  which  = 
tvoriibfr.  6  Much  (as  adv.)  is  usually  fefyr,  not  uicl. 
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"You  have  performed  your  task  nicely,"  said  the  king. 
"But  now  I  want  to  ask7  you  some  questions.  Where* 
does  that  belong?"  he  asked,  and  showed  the  child  an 
orange. 

"To*  the  vegetable  kingdom,"  answered  the  girl  shyly.  5 
"Where  does   that  belong?"    asked  the   king  again   and 
pointed  to10  a  gold-piece.     "To  the   mineral  kingdom," 
was  the   answer.      "But  where   do   I  then11    belong,    my 
child?"  was  the  third  question.     The  child  looked  at  the 
king  pleasantly  and  said:   "To  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  10 
Then  a  tear  glistened  in  the  king's  eye,  and  he  lifted  the 
little  girl  up  and  kissed  her. 

17.    A  Greek  General. 

Once,1  when  a  famous  Greek  was  in  command  of  the 
army,  he  learned2  that  his  armor-bearer  had  given  a  pris- 
oner his  freedom  for  money.     "Give  me  back  my  shield,"  15 
the  general  said   to  him,  "  since  money  has  sullied  your 
hands,  you  can  not  be  my  companion  in  dangers*" 

The  same  general  once3  answered  some  one  who  wanted 
to  bribe  him  :  "If  that  which4  your  king  wishes,  is  right, 
I  shall  do  it  for  nothing6  ;  but*  if  it  is  not  right,  he  has  not  20 
treasures  enough  to7  bribe  me." 

And  yet8  his  poverty  was  really  so  great  that  he  had  only 


7  bir  .  .  .  §ragen  fatten-    8  wohin.    9  tit  (ace.).    i°  auf.     Case? 
-'  Cf.  25,  n.  4. 

1  ctnft.  *  learn  =  to  get  by  experience,  or  from  the  reports  of 
others  —  rr.fah.rcit,  not  Irrncit.  3  Order  ?  4  that,  which  =  bus*,  11)05 
(not  roeld)e«,  or  baS).  *  for  nothing  =  umfonft.  6  but  if='\l  how- 
ever (obcr).  7  in  order  (lira)  me  to  (jU)  bribe.  *  bod).  Order? 
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one  mantle.  He  was  asked  *  one  day 10  why  he  had "  no! 
gone  out  for"  some  days.  "My  mantle  is  in  the  wash  just 
now,"  he  said. 

18.   The  Officer  and  the  Peasant. 

In  one  of  the  European  wars  an  officer  was  once  sent 

5  out  to1  search  [for]  fodder  for  the  horses.  He  rode  for 
a  long  time 3  in  a  lonely  valley  and  saw  no  one,  but  at  last1 
he  caught  sight  of  a  miserable  hut.  When  he  knocked  at* 
the  door,  an  old  man  came  out.*  "Show  me  a  field,  old 
[man],"  said  the  officer,  "where  my  men  can  get  fodder 

10  for  the  horses." 

The  peasant  went*  on  before  them,  and  after  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  they  came  to  a  fine  barley-field.  "  Here 
is  what  we  are  searching  [for],"  said  the  officer.  "  Not 
yet,"  answered  the  peasant  and  went  on.T  They  followed 

/5  him8  and  came  at  last  to  another  barley-field. 

After"  the  soldiers  had"  mowed  the  grain  and  bound  it 
on1*  their  horses,  and  were11  about  tc  ride  away  again,  the 
officer  said  :  "You  have  led12  us  further  than  was  neces- 
sary, old  [man]  ;  the  first  field  was  better  than  this."  "I 

to  know  it,"  answered  the  peasant,  "but  it  was  not  mine." 

9  2Jl<m  fragte  tljn.  10  Case?  "  Indirect  discourse.  Use  subj. 
mode  and  the  tense  of  the  direct  discourse ;  but  avoid  generally  a 
subj.  form  identical  with  the  indie,  by  using  pret.  for  pres.,  etc. 
™  for  =  since  =  fett. 

1  in  order  to.  *  for  a  longtime  =  laiige.  3  Better,  at  last  however 
4  an.  Case?  *  l)rrau$.  Why  not  btnaitS?  *  go  on  before  o  ne  = 
etnem  Dorange&eit.  7  roeiter.  'Case?  *  after  (as  conj.)  =  nadjbem, 
not  merely  nad).  I0  auf.  Case?  "  be  about  to  =  eben  ttJoflm,  or  im 
Segriffe  jetn.  la  Arr.,  us  further  led  than  necessary  was.  l3  Cf.  44,  n.6. 
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19.   The  Lion  and  the  Fox. 

There l  was  once  a  fox  that  had  never  seen  a  lion ;  and 
so,  when  he  saw  one  [for]  the  first  time,*  he  was*  so  fright- 
ened that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.* 

The  lion  did  him  *  no  harm ;  and  the  fox  crept  off,  and 
ran  to  his  hole  and  there  hid.*     He  stayed  in  it7  until  he  5 
had8  to  search  [for]  food,  and  then  he  crept  out*  in  great 
fear. 

But  the  fox  once  more10  met  the  same  lion  some  days 
after  this."  This  time  the  fox  was  not  [quite]  so  much 
frightened.  He  looked  the  great  king"  of  (the)  beasts  in  the  10 
face " ;  and  instead  of  creeping u  away  in  fright,18  as M  be- 
fore, trotted"  off  slowly,  and  even"  stopped  and  looked19 
around. 

A  third  time **  the  fox  met  the  lion ;    and  this  time  he 
went  up n  to  him,  as  if  there  was  nothing2*  to  fear.     He  15 
seemed  to  say :    "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Lion ;  how  do  you 
do**  this  fine  day**?     I  hope*6  Mrs.  Lion  and  the  little 
[ones]  are  all  well." 

1  there  -was  once  =  e8  tt)0r  einmal.  a  time  =  mat.  3  Observe  that 
the  subor.  clause  has  preceded.  *  Say,  what  he  should  do.  *  him  no 
harm  =  il)m  lUd)  tS  JU  Setb.  6  Refl.  '  Cf.  25,  n.  8.  8  have  to  —  miiffen. 
9  hinaitg,  or  b,erait«  ?  10  once  more  =  again.  "  Say,  after  some  days, 
or  some  days  (ace.)  afterwards.  "  Dat.  "  Ace.  u  Inf.  with  jU. 
-*  The  modifier?  of  an  inf.  precede  the  inf.  I6  tt)ie  toother.  "  trotted 
he  slowly  off.  ™  even  stopped  =  blieb  fogor  ftehen.  19  Refl.  ^  gum 
brittcnmot.  2I  up  =  bin,  or  heron.  Order?  **  Say,  as  if  he  had 
|«ubj.)  no  fear.  «  do  (of  health)  =  ft$  beftnben.  >4  Ace.  "The 
order  of  the  subor.  clause  depends  on  the  expression  or  omission  of 
bafj.  Cf.  §  8,  i. 
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20.   Some  Fables. 

Some  ripe  grapes  were  hanging  high f  up  on  a  grape-vine. 

A  fox  came  by,  saw  the  grapes,  and  wanted*  them.     He 

sprang  up*  and  tried  to  seize  them,   but  in  vain.     That 

made  him  very  angry,  and  he  cried  :     "  I  do  not  want  the 

5    grapes  at  all;  they  are  too  sour  for  me.4" 

The  hare  challenged  the  tortoise  to  a  race,  and  she  con- 
sented. A  large  oak  was  *  to  be  the  goal,  and  the  race  was 
to  begin  the  next  morning.*  Very  early  in  the  morning7 
the  tortoise  started*  on  her  way,  and  crawled  slowly  towards 

10  the  tree.  The  hare,  however,  played  around  in  the  grass 
for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  he  began  to  run  and  soon 
caught*  up  with  the  tortoise.  Then  he  lay  down  in  the 
shadow  of  a  large  tree  and  fell  fast  asleep.  The  tortoise 
neither1'  rested  nor  slept,  but  crawled  slowly  towards  the 

15  goal.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  hare  waked  up  and  ran 
as  fast11  as  he  could  till  he  came  to  the  oak.  But  the  tor- 
toise was  already  there  and  had  won  the  race. 

The  tortoise  wanted  to  learn  to "  fly.  She  went  to  the 
eagle,  therefore,13  and  asked1*  him  to  teach  her  to  fly." 

1  high  up  on  =  fyod)  oben  an.  2  wanted=  tt>oHte  —  haben.  3  in  bie 
£>6I)e;  into  the  air,  not  to  his  feet,  is  meant.  *  me  (dat.)  too  sour. 
5  -was  to  =  follte.  @cttcn  often  expresses  what  is  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment or  report.  6  Definite  time,  and  the  phrase  not  dependent  on  an 
adv.  Use  ace.  or  an  with  dat.;  thus,  ben  iiacfiften  27iovgcn,  or  am 
liarf)ftcn  2J£ovgen.  7  The  time  phrase  here  depends  on  an  adv.  Use 
gen.  or  an  with  dat.;  thus,  frill)  morgenS,  or  friit)  am  2ftorgen.  *  ftcf; 
auf  brn  2Scg  macfyen.  9  catch  up  with  =  einholen.  I0  Arr.,  the  tor- 
toise rested  not,  nor  (nod))  slept  she,  bitt  (fonbern)  she.  "  Say,  so  fast 
he  cottid,  or  what  he  could.  I2  i'cmeil  and  lehvcn  both  take  the 
inf.  without  \\\.  I3  therefore  to  the  eagle.  Cf.  §  I,  I.  *«  Xotice  the 
difference  between  ask  here  and  in  the  next  line.  IS  her  fly  to  teach. 
Cf.§i.  3- 
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Fhe  eagle  asked  :  "How  can  you  fly  without  wings?"  But 
the  tortoise  still"  wished  to  learn  to  fly  and  still  begged  the 
eagle  to  teach  her.  So17  the  eagle  took  her  between"  his 
claws  and  flew  high  [up]  into  the  air  with  her.  Then  he 
let  her  loose,  and  she  fell  down19  upon  a  stone  and  was2'  5 
dashed  to  pieces. 


21.  [Little]  Red  Riding-hood.1 

Once  there  was  a  little  girl  who  *  was  called  [little]  Red 
Riding-hood,  because  she  always  wore  a  red  hood.  She 
had  an  old  grandmother,  who  lived  all3  alone  in  a  large 
wood,  and  who  was  very  kind  to*  her,  for'  she  had  given  ic 
her  her  red  hood  and  many  other  pretty  things  besides.6 
Now,7  the  grandmother  was  ill.  The  mother  of  the  little 
girl  cooked 8  some  cakes  one  day,  and  said  to  her :  "  Red 
Riding-hood,  take '  some  of  these  cakes  [to]  your  grand- 
mother, for  she  is  ill  and  can  not10  cook  any  [for]  herself.11  15 
Take  her  also  this  bowl  full  [of]  soup.  Be  very  careful: 
on"  the  way.  Do  not  run,  lest  you  fall  [down]  and  break 
the  bowl;  and  keep"  in  the  path  all1*  the  time,  [so]  that 
you  [will]  not  get  lost."  " 

16  Order  ?  "  Stlfo.  "  between  =  in.  Case  ?  19  herab,  or  hinab  ? 
"°  Cf.  26,  n.  I. 

1  9totfappd)en.  a  The  rel.  must  be  neut.  as  it  stands  next  to  the 
.loun,  but  she,  in  the  next  line  and  elsewhere,  may  be  fem.  3  ganj. 
4  gegeit.  J  Order  after  bcnil?  6  nod).  Arr.,  besides  many  other  things 
(@ad)en).  7  97uit,  with  a  comma  after  it,  would  mean  well.  To  give 
the  meaning  here,  omit  the  comma  and  invert,  inserting  ab(T.  Thus, 
mm  ober  uwr.  8  bacfcn,  not  fodjcu  (boil).  9  Not  nefjmm.  I0  not  — 
tiny  =  fein.  "  Himself,  herself,  themselves,  when  reflexive,  are  fid) 
O'elbft).  I2  nilf.  "  Say,  remain  upon.  14  all  =  whole  =  gang.  Arr., 
the  whole  time.  "  get  lost  =  ftd)  DerlaufetU 
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Red  Riding-hood  started  on  her"  way.  In  the  wood  a 
wolf  met  her,"  but  she  was  not  afraid  of  him.  He  said  : 
"Good  morning,"  little  Red  Riding- hood.  Where1*  are 
you  going  so  early?"  She  answered  :  "  I  am  going  to  my 

5  dear  grandmother's."  Mother  has  cooked  some  cakes, 
which  I  wish"  to  take  [to]  her,  together21  with  some  soup, 
[so]  that  she  may  get2'  stronger."  The  wolf  said  :  "Where 
does  your  grandmother  live?"  Red  Riding-hood  an- 
swered :  "  Back  **  in  the  forest,  where  a  big  oak  and  lilac 

io  trees  stand  before  a  cottage." 

"Wouldn't  you  like28  to  take  her  a  bouquet?"  said  the 
wolf.  Red  Riding-hood  saw  the  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
wood  and  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  do  so.2*  She 
plucked  red  and  white  and  blue  flowers  and  made  a  bou- 

15  quet  of  them.27  While2*  doing  this,  however,  she  got  off29 
the  path,  and  it  was  f  a  long  time M  before  she  found  it 
again. 

Meantime  the  wolf  had*run  to  the  cottage  and  knocked 
at  the  door.  "Who  is  out  there*1?"  cried  the  grand- 

20  mother.  "  Red  Riding-hood,"  answered  the  wolf.  "  I 
bring  you  some  cakes  and  soup.  Please  M  open  the  door." 
The  grandmother  said  :  "  I  can't  get  out  of"  bed ;  I  am 
ill.  Press  on  the  latch,  and  then  the  door  will  open." 


16  the.  ll  In  the  inverted  or  the  transposed  order  a  pronoun 
object  usually  precedes  a  noun  subject.  I8  Case  ?  *'  where  = 
whither  =  toofyin.  *°  Dat.  with  ju.  at  Wish  to  is  here  tootten. 
33  Omit  together,  or  say,  and  some  soup  thereto  (ba^lt).  2J  get  =  become. 
24  hutten.  **  mbdjteft  bit.  *  that  to  do.  **  barauS.  2t  Say,  while 
she  did  this.  **  Say,  came  she  however  from  the  path  off  (ab).  **  Cf. 
28,  n.  z.  3I  out  there  =  (ba)  braufeen.  **  Comma  after  bitte,  if  open 
is  imperative.  Contrast  open  here  and  in  1.  23.  M  get  out  of=  ttllf' 
ftchen  au8  bent,  t  was  —  lasted.  *  Aux.  ? 
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The  wolf  did  so M  and  went  into  the  room  and  devoured  the 
grandmother.  Then  he  put  on*6  her  clothes  and  her  cap, 
and  lay  [down]  in  the  bed  and  covered  himself  up. 

Soon38  little  Red  Riding- hood  came  and  knocked  at  the 
door.     The  wolf  said,  "Who  is  there?"     She  answered:  5 
"Red  Riding-hood,   grandma.      Please  open  the   door." 
The  wolf  answered  :  "  I  can't  get  out  out  of  bed ;  I  am  ill. 
Press  on  the  latch,  and  then  the  door  will  open."     The 
little  girl  entered  the  room  and  said  :  "  Grandma,  I  have 
some  cakes  and  some  soup  for  you.     Where  shall37  I  put  10 
them?"     The  wolf  answered:     "Put  them  on  the  little 
table  by  the  door,  and  then  come  to  me." 

The  little  girl8*  grew  quite  anxious,  for  the  voice  of  the 
wolf  did  not  sound  like 89  her  grandmother's.*0  She  went  to 
the  bed,  however."  Then  she  said:  "Oh,  grandmother,  15 
how  strange  you  look  !  You  have  such4*  big  ears."  "  [So] 
that  I  can  hear  you  better."  "You  have  such  big  eyes." 
"  [So]  that  I  can  see  you  better."  "Grandmother,  what** 
big  hands  you  have."  "  [So]  that  I  can  lay  hold  of  you 
better."  "  But,  grandmother,  what  a  fearfully  large  mouth  20 
you  have."  "  [So]  that  I  can  eat  you  better."  And  with 
that  the  wolf  jumped  out  of  the  bed,  devoured  little  Red 
Riding-hood,  and  lay  down  again.  He  had  eaten  too 
much,  and  soon  **  fell  asleep  and  snored. 

34  When  so  is  a  sort  of  indef.  obj.  of  a  verb  or  represents  in 
predicate  a  preceding  word  or  phrase,  it  is  translated  by  e8,  for  which 
OC18  is  substituted  when  emphatic,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence. M  Two  different  verbs  for  put  on  here ;  see  vocab.  *  Say, 
soon  afterwards  (borauf).  31  When  shall  expresses  obligation  (am 
to,  ought  to,  etc.\  use  fallen,  not  iDcrben.  38  S«  nntrbe  bent  fletnen 
sJJJabd)cu  flauj  baitfle.  Notice  this  dat.  construction.  39  like  (as  adv.) 
=  tt)te,  not  fllcid),  or  fifynlid).  40  that  (bio)  of  her  grandmother 
41  Order?  **  fo,  rather  than  foldje.  43  ttJUS  ftiv,  or  Weld)'.  "  Order? 
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Then  a  hunter  came  along  **  and  heard  the  snoring,4*  and 
he  thought :  "  I  will  see  how  the  old  woman  is.47  "  He  went 
into  the  room  and  saw  the  wolf  lying41  in  the  bed.  Quickly 
he  took  his  rifle  to  shoot  it  dead,  but  then  it  occurred  tc 

5  him  :  "  Perhaps  the  monster  has  devoured  the  old  woman, 
and  if  I  shoot  him  dead,  she  will  have  to  die  too.4* "  He 
took  his  hunting-knife,  therefore/0  and  began  to  rip  open 
the  wolf.  Soon  a  red  hood  appeared,  and  little  Red  Riding- 
hood  jumped  quickly  out  of  the  wolf,  and  her  grandmother 

10  too.  They  then 61  thanked  the  hunter.  But  little  Red 
Riding-hood  ran  out  and  gotM  some  stones  and  put"  them 
into  the  wolf.  At  last  the  wolf  waked  up,  sprang  quickly 
out  of  bed,  and  fell M  dead. 

Then  they  were  all  very  glad.     The  hunter  pulled  off  the 

15  wolf's  hide  and  took  it  with  [him.]     The  grandmother  ate 

the  soup  and  then  the  cakes,  but  she  gave  the  child  some 

of  *s  them.     Little  Red  Riding-hood  then  said,  "  Good  bye, 

•  dear  grandmother,"  went  through  the  wood,  and  took  care 

not  to  get  out  of  the  path  again.     She  told  her  mother 

to  everything,  and  the  latter  *6  was  very  glad  to  have  her  little 
girl  again. 

22.    Why  the  Sea  is  salt. 

Long  ago  there  *  were  *  two  brothers.  The  one  was  rich, 
and  the  other  was  poor.  It  was  just  before  Christmas,  but 

45  ttorbet.  **  Inf.  as  noun ;  see  grammar.  47  be  (of  health)  =  ftcfi 
befillbert.  *8  Inf.  49  so  must  she  too.  5°  he  took  therefore  (bdf)er> 
Sl  Order?  52  (go and}  get  =  fjolen.  "  legert.  s*  fell  dead  down 
(metier).  "  »on.  Cf.  25,  n.  8.  s6  biefer. 

'  The  expletive  eS  must  be  omitted  unless  it  precedes  the  verb 
Why?  Meben. 
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the  poor  man  had  nothing  in  the  house  for  his  Christmas 
dinner  * ;  so  *  he  went  to  his  brother  and  asked  him  for 8 
something.  The  rich  man  got  angry,  when  he  heard  his 
brother's  request,  but,  as  *  everybody  gives  gifts  at '  Christ- 
mas, he  took  a  ham,  and  threw  it  at8  his  brother,  and  5 
said  :  "  Go  away,  and  never  come  back  again."  The  poor 
man  thanked  the  rich  [one]  for  the  ham,  put '  it  under  his 
arm,  and  started  on  his  way  home. 

He  had  to  go  through  a  great  forest.     In  the  midst  of 
it,"  he  saw  an  old  man,  who  was  cutting11  wood.     "  Good  ic 
evening,"  he  said  to  him.     "  Good  evening,"   said  the  old 
man.     "  You  "  have  a  fine  ham  under  your  arm.     Where  " 
did   you   get   it?'*      Thereupon   the   poor  man  told  him 
[about]  it.      "It's   lucky14   for  you,"    said  the  old  man, 
"  that  you  have  met  me.     You  can  become  the  richest  man  15 
on  earth,  if  you  will  take  that 1S  ham  into  the  land  of  the 
dwarfs  and  sell  it*[to]  them.     The  entrance  to  that  land 
is  under   this    tree.      Dwarfs18    like  ham  very  much  and 
rarely  get  it.     But  you  must  not  sell  it  for  money.     Sell  it 
for  the  old  hand-mill  which  stands  behind  the  door.     I  will  20 
teach  you  [how]  to  use  it." 

3  Compound;  see  vocab.  4  so  =  therefore  =  alfo,  or  unb  fo, 
rather  than  simply  jo.  5  lint.  6  ba.  7  Jit.  8  nacf).  »  There  is 
motion  from  one  place  to  another  implied  in  put  (ftecfetl).  What  case 
After  itntcr?  I0  beSfelbcu.  "  hadfcn.  "  It  is  customary  in  such 
stories  as  this  and  the  two  following  to  use  iljr,  not  ©if,  as  the 
polite  form.  "  Wotjer.  Say,  tt)0  habt  thv  ifjil  l)CV,  or  (less  frequently) 
ttotjer  habt  thv  thn.  Observe  that  njoljcr.  (lit.  whence)  is  followed 
by  a  form  of  have,  not  of  get  or  some  other  verb.  l4  lucky  =  a  luck 
=  etlt  ©litcf.  Is  Unless  distinctly  pointing  out  the  more  remote  ob- 
ject, or  contrasting  one  object  with  another,  use  btejer,  not  jeitcr,  for 
that.  "  Prefix  def.  art.  Why?  *  May  be  berjclbe.  Why? 
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The  poor  man  thanked  his  new  friend,  who  showed  him 
the  door  under  a  stone  under  the  tree.  Through  this  door 
he  entered  into  the  land  of  the  dwarfs.  As"  soon  as  he 
had  entered,  the  dwarfs  smelled  the  ham  and  came  to  him. 

5  They  wanted  to  buy  it  with  gold  and  silver,  but  he  said 
that  he  would  sell  it  only  for  the  old  hand-mill  behind  the 
door.  The  dwarfs  looked  astonished  and  shook  their18 
heads.  "  You  do  not  wish  to  buy  it,"  said  the  poor  man, 
"so  I  shall  go  home."  But  the  odor  of  the  ham  had  filled 

10  all  parts  of  the  land  of  the  dwarfs,  and  all19  the  other  dwarfs 
came  running  M  up  and  wished  to  buy  the  ham.  "  Give  him 
the  mill,"  said  the  king,  "  it  is  broken,  and  he  will  not  be 
able  to  use  it.  Give  it  [to]  him,  for  we  must  have  the  ham." 
So  the  ham  was  sold.  The  poor  man  took  the  mill,  which 

15  was  not  half  so  large  as21  the  ham,  and  went  back  to"  the 
woods.  The  old  man  taught  him  [how]  to  use  it.  It  was 
now  midnight,  and  he  hurried  home. 

His  wife  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  for  she*  was  very  cold 
and  hungry.  There  was  M  no  wood  for  the  fire  and  nothing 

20  to  eat.  She  wept  bitterly,  when  he  told  her  he  had  nothing 
but M  the  old  hand-mill.  He  placed  the  little  hand-mill  on 
the  table  and  began  to  turn  the  crank.  He  wished*4  for 
light,  fire,  and  something  to  eat.  As  soon  as  he  began  to 
turn  the  crank,  a  lighted  ™  candle,  a  fire,  and  a  fine  supper 

25  came  out  of  the  mill.     Then  he  wished  for  a  tablecloth  and 

17  Say,  so  soon  (as).  **  Say,  the  head,  or  with  the  head.  Where  no 
ambiguity  can  arise,  the  German  commonly  substitutes  the  def.  art. 
for  the  poss.  adj.  Cf.  also  §  39,  n.  13.  I9  oil'  bte,  or  aUe  bit.  20  her. 
beigelauf'en  ;  idiom  with  fommcn.  "  It  seems  preferable  to  use  al« 
to  express  difference  ol  degree,  and  tme  to  express  equality.  This 
distinction  is,  however,  by  no  means  always  observed.  **  to  =  into. 
23  there  was  no  =  e8  Wat  teilt  —  ba,  or  say,  she  had  no.  *•  al$, 
**  Say,  he  wished  himself  (ftd),  dat.)  light  (ace.).  a6  brennenb.  *  Dat. 
cf.  33,  n.  38. 
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dishes  and  spoons  and  knives  and  forks,  and  when  he 
turned  the  crank,  they,  too,  came  out.  He  was  much 
astonished  at27  his  good  luck,  and  his  wife  was  almost 
beside  M  herself  with  w  joy  and  astonishment.  They  had  a 
fine  supper,  and  after  it  was  eaten,  they  ground  out  of  the  5 
mill  all  that"  they  wished  to"  make  themselves  and  the 
house  warm  and  comfortable. 

When  (the)  people  went  by"  the  house  to83  church  the 
next  day,  they  were  much  astonished  to  find  glass  in  the 
windows  instead  of  a  wooden  shutter.  The  poor  man  10 
and  his  wife  went  to  church  in  their  nice  new  clothes. 
"That  is  all  very  strange,34"  said  every  one.  "Very  strange, 
indeed,36 "  said  the  rich  man  to  himself,  when  three  days 
afterwards  he *'  was  invited  to  a  grand  feast  at 37  the 
house  of  his  once38  poor  brother.  And  what39  a  feast  it  15 
was  !  The  table  was  covered  with  a  cloth  as 40  white  as 
snow,  and  the  dishes  were  all  of  silver  and  gold.  The 
rich  man  had  not  money  enough  to  buy  such  fine  things.41 
"Where  did  you  get  all42  these  things?"  asked  he.  His 
brother  told  him  about  the  dwarfs  and  the  mill.  Then  20 
he  set  it  on  the  table  again,  and  ground  out  boots  and 
shoes  and  clothing  for  the  poor  people  who  had  come  to 
his  house  to  see  the  grand  feast  which  he  had  made  for  his 
brother.  The  rich  man  was  envious  of  his  brother's  good 
luck  and  wanted  to  borrow  the  mill.  He  wished  to  get  it  25 

27  iiber  (ace.).  '*  beside  herself =  aitfjer  fid).  2»  Dor.  **  alleS,  ttm8. 
For  this  use  of  n)a«  (instead  of  ttJeldjeS  or  ba«)  after  neut.  pronouns, 
indefinites,  etc.  see  grammar.  Cf.  27,  n.  4.  3I  The  safe  plan  is  to  use 
um  —  JU  whenever  to  can  be  changed  to  in  order  to.  **  nit  (dat.)  — 
Corbet.  33  gur.  34  feltfam,  or  rounberlid).  a  Indeed  may  become  in 
ber  Xat.  *  Order  ?  37  in.  3l  einft.  *  roelrf)'  etu.  4°  as  —  as  = 
leben)  fo  —  nrie.  4I  @ad)e.  *•  For  all  cf.  36,  n.  19. 
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and  never  return  it.  His  brother  did  not  lend  it  [to]  him, 
for  the  old  man  in  the  woods  had  told  **  him  never  to  sell 
or  lend  it. 

After  some  years  the  owner  of  the  mill  built  himself**  a 

5  splendid  castle  on  a  rock  by**  the  sea.  Many  people  came 
to  see  the  castle  and  the  wonderful  mill.  At  last  a  very 
rich  merchant  came  and  asked  whether  the  mill  would*6 
grind  salt.  He  was  told  *'  that  it  would.  Then  he  wanted 
to  buy  it.  He  bought  and  sold  salt,  and  thought,48  if  he 

10  could  own  the  mill,  he  could  become  still  richer.  The  poor 
man  would  *9  not  sell  it,  of  course."  He  was  very  rich  and 
did  not  use  the  mill  for  himself,  but  he  ground  out  presents 
for  all  the  poor  people  who  came  to  him.  The  merchant 
bribed  one  of  the  servants,  and  so B1  stole  the  mill  and  sailed 

15  away  with  it. 

When  he  could  no  longer  see  the  land,  he  said  to  the 
mill,  "Grind  salt,  grind  salt;"  and  he  kept"  on  saying, 
"Grind  salt,  only  salt."  The  mill  began  to  grind  salt,  and 
the  merchant  filled  all"  the  ship  with  it.  When  the  ship 

20  was  full,  the  merchant  told 6t  the  mill  to  stop  grinding,"  but 
it  kept  on  grinding*5  and  filled  the  ship  so  full  that  it  sank. 
Now  the  mill  lies  at56  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  keeps 
grinding  salt,  and  that  is  why 5T  the  sea  became  salt. 

«  Insert  he  should  (foflc).  *•  ftd)  (dat).  **  an.  46  Ind.  dis.  a  Say, 
they  (man)  answered  him  "yes."  4*  think  =  believe  =  fllaubm. 
49  roollen  ;  why  not  roerben  ?  5°  Order  ?  SI  If  the  same  subject  is  re- 
tained, the  second  member  of  this  sentence  must  have  the  same  order 
as  the  first;  therefore  say,  stole  therefore  the  mill.  Or  if,  as  seems 
preferable  here,  it  is  desired  to  change  the  order  for  any  reason,  a 
new  subject  must  be  inserted;  that  is,  one  may  say  here,  so  stole  he 
the  mill.  s*  kept  on  saying  =  fnhr  fort  jit  fag  en,  or  fagte  tmmcr  fort. 
53  Cf.  31,  n.  14.  **  tell  =  command  ;  or  cf.  n.  43.  ss  to  grind,  or  -with 
the  grinding  (inf.  as  noun).  s6  duf.  "  that  is  why  =  therefore. 
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23.    Puss-in-Boots. 

There  was  once  a  poor  miller  who  owned  only  a  mill,  a 
donkey,  and  a  cat.1  When  he  died,  he  left3  his  mill  [to]  his 
oldest  son,  his  donkey  to  the  second,  and  his  cat  to  the 
youngest.  The  latter  felt  very  sad  over  what*  his  father 
had  done.  With  the  mill  and  the  donkey  his  two  brothers  5 
could  *  earn  their  living,5  he  said  to  himself,  but  he  feared 
that  he  should  *  have  to  starve. 

The  cat  heard  him  thus  talking7  to  himself.  He  came 
up 8  to  his  kind-hearted  master  and  said  :  "  Do 9  not  be  so 
sad.  Trust  in  me,  and  I  will  help  you.  Give  me  a  bag,  to 
and  get10  a  pair  of  boots  made  for  me,  that  I  may  make  my 
way11  through  the  mire  and  the  brambles,  and  you  will  soon 
see  what  I  can  do." 

The  poor  youth  was  too  sad  to  believe  what  the  cat  said, 
but  still12  he  bought  the  bag  and  had  the  little  boots  made  15 
for  him.     Puss  put  on  the  boots  and  hung  the  bag  around 
his  "  neck.     Then  he  started  off  to  the  woods.     He  put 14 
some  parsley,  which  rabbits15  like  very  [much],  into  the 
bag  and  laid  it  on  the  ground.     The  rabbits  did  not  think 
Jhat  he  would  do  them  any  harm,16  and  so  a  plump  [one]  20 
soon  put  its  head  into  the  bag  to17  eat  the  parsley.     Then 
Puss  pulled  the  string  in"  the  mouth19  of  the  sack  and 

1  Use  $ater  for  cat  and  puss  throughout  this  selection.  2  Not 
(affen.  3  ba«,  ltxi«.  But  why  simply  long  in  1.  13  and  14?  4  Mode 
and  tense?  *  Say  bread.  6  Mode  and  tense?  7  Inf.  without  ju  after 
hcvtn.  *  Cf.  29,  n.  21.  9  Cf.  35,  n.  12.  ™  get  (with  dependent  verb) 
=  Ittffen  with  act.  inf.  "  make  my  way  =  fommeit.  12  Say,  but  he 
oought  still  (bod)).  "  ftcfy  um  belt  £al$.  The  German  uses  along 
with  the  def.  art.  representing  a  poss.  adj.  (cf.  36,  n.  18)  a  dat.  of  the 
person  when  this  dat.  can  be  construed  as  the  indirect  obj.  of  the 
verb.  '«  flecfeil.  li  Cf.  35,  n.  16.  I6  Say,  do  them  (dat  )  anything  for 
harm  (',11  ?ctb).  "  Cf.  37,  n.  31.  "  on,  or  um.  "  OfflUUtfl. 
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killed  the  rabbit.     In  the  same  way 10  he  killed  one  or  two 
more.*1 

Then  he  went  straight  to"  the  court  and  asked  for  an 
audience  with  M  the  king.  When  he  came  before  the  mon- 
5  arch,  who  was  seated  on  a  throne,  with  the  princess,  his 
daughter,  by  his  side,  he  made  a  graceful  bow  and  said  -. 
"Your  majesty,  I  have  brought  these  rabbits  from  the  estate 
of  my  good  and  kind 24  master,  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  who 
commissioned  me  to  lay  them  at  your  majesty's  feet."  " 

jo  The  cat  had  himself  given  his  master  that  title.  The 
king  was  very  [much]  pleased,*6  graciously  accepted  the 
gift,  and  sent27  his  thanks  to  the  marquis. 

Not  long  after  this18  Puss  heard  that  the  king  was  going2* 
to  take  a  drive  by**  the  river's  side,  and  that  his  lovely 

15  daughter  would  accompany  him.  He  said  to  his  master  : 
"If  you  follow  my  advice,  your  fortune  is  made.  Bathe 
in  the  river  at  the  place"  which  I  shall  show  you,  and 
leave"  the  rest  [to]  me." 

The  young  man  did  what  the  cat  advised  him  [to  do], 

30  without  knowing*3  why.  While  he  was  bathing,  the  king 
and  the  royal  party  passed  by.  Puss- in-boots  came  run- 
ning M  after  them  and  called  out  as  loud  [as]  he  could  : 
"  Help  !  help  !  my  good  lord,  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  is  in 
danger  of  drowning." ' 

i$      The  king,  seeing  "*  it  was  the  same  cat  that  had  brought 

*°  in  the  same  way  =  cmf  bicfelbe  SBetfe.  "  nod).  Put  before  one. 
"*  an  (ace.).  23  bet.  **  UcbenSlUUrbifl  here.  25  Say,  your  majesty 
(dat.)  to  (jit)  feet.  **  Insert  thereat  (bariiber).  X1  send  thanks  to  = 
banfen  taffen.  •'  Not  nad)  biefem.  "  As  was  going  merely  expresses 
futurity,  what  will  L*  become  in  the  ind.  dis.?  *>  by  —  side  —  an 
(dat.).  3I  an  bcr  <2telle.  *•  "berlaffen.  M  Inf.  **  ifynen  nacfjgclaufen. 
Cf.  36,  n.  20.  **  Inf.  with  jit.  *  rince  for  when)  the  king  taw, 
ordered  he. 
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him  the  rabbits,  ordered  his  servants  to  help  the  poor  mar- 
quis. Puss  told  the  king  that  while  his  master  was  bathing, 
some  thieves  had  "  stolen  his  clothes.  This  was  not  true, 
for  Puss  had  hidden  them  behind  a  tree. 

Accordingly  a   servant  went  to  the   palace  and  got  a    5 
splendid  suit  for  the  marquis.     It  became  him  very  much," 
and  he  looked  so  handsome  that  the  king's  daughter  fell39 
in  love  with  him,  and  the  king  requested  *°  him  to  get  41  into 
the  coach. 

The  cat,  who  was  glad  to  find  that  his  plan  was  so  10 
successful,  ran42  on  before  him,  and  seeing"  some  reapers 
who  were  reaping  corn  in  a  corn-field,  he  said  to  them  : 
"  You  good  "  people  who  45  are  reaping,  if  you  do  not  say 
that  all46  this  corn  belongs  to  my  master,  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas,  you  shall  all  be  cut  to  pieces."  15 

The  reapers  were  frightened  at  what47  the  cat  said,  and 
were  ready  to  do  as  he  commanded.  When  the  king 
passed  by  und  wanted  to  know  to  whom  all  the  corn  be- 
longed, they  cried,  "To  the  Marquis  of  Carabas." 

The  cat  ran  on  before  the  coach  and  uttered  the  same  20 
threat  to  48  all  he  met  with,  and  the  king  was  astonished  at 
the  great  wealth  of  the  marquis. 

Not  long  after  this  the  cat  came  to  a  grand  castle  which 
had  a  fine  entrance.     The  castle  was  surrounded  by  mag- 
nificent trees,  and  was  the  home  4t  of  an  ogre.     Puss  went  25 
into  the  castle,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  busy  60  chatting 


37  Subj.  Why  ?  *  Say,  flltt.  39  Jail  in  Iffve  -with  =  fid) 
in  (ace.)-  *°  evfndjcn.  4I  ftetgcu.  **  lief  iljm  wovauS.  43  Expand  to 
clause.  M  gutett.  Weak  form  of  adj.  after  pers.  pron.  •"  bic  ihr 
fd)neibet.  See  grammar  for  this  repetition  of  the  pron.  after  the  rel. 
46  Form  of  all  ?  47  Cf.  39,  n.  3.  48  Say,  to  (flefjen)  all,  whom  he  met. 
49  home  —  dwelling  =  2Bol)ttUUfl.  s°  Say,  chatted  busily, 
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with  the  ogre,  saying,"  "  Can't  you  change  yourself  into  an 
animal,  when  you  please?  " 

"  Of  course  [I  can],"  said  he,  and  in  a  moment  he  be- 
came a  roaring  lion.  The  cat  rushed  away  in  great  alarm, 
*  but  when  he  came  back,  no  lion  was  to  be  seen "  —  only 
the  ogre. 

Then  Puss  said  in  anxious  tones,  "  Please  do M  change 
into  a  mouse."  But  no  sooner84  had  the  ogre  done  so, 
than  the  cat  sprang  upon  him  and  ate  him  up  in  a  hurry. 
ic  Puss-in-boots  soon  heard  the  royal  party  coming,8*  went 
out  to  meet 6*  them,  and,  bowing  *'  to  the  king,  said  :  "  Your 
majesty  is  welcome  to "  the  castle  of  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas." 

The  king  was  delighted  to  find89  that  the  marquis  was  the 
15  owner  of  so  fine  a 60  castle,  and  gladly  accepted  the  kind 
invitation  to  look61  at  it.  The  marquis  gave62  his  hand  [to] 
the  princess  as  she  alighted,  and  [they]  both  followed  the 
king  into  the  great  airy  hall,  where  they  all  soon  after  par- 
took of  a  rich  feast,  which  the  ogre  had  prepared  for  some 
20  of  his  own  friends.  He  had  little  thought e3  that  he  himself 
should  be  eaten  up  by  a  cat. 

The  king  was  charmed  with  all M  he  saw.  He  liked  the 
young  and  good-natured  marquis  more M  and  more,  not 

51  and  said.  52  Act.  inf.  "  When  do  emphasizes  a  request,  trans- 
late by  the  adv.  bod).  S4  no  sooner  —  than  —  faiim  —  fo.  Arr., 
scarcely  but  had  —  so.  ss  Inf.  ^  go  out  to  meet  them  =  ihntlt  eittgegcn* 
fleheit.  S7  Say,  and  said,  while  (utbem)  he  himself  before  the  king  bowed. 
58  When  to  really  means  in  or  into,  use  in.  59  evfafjteil.  *°  a  so  fine. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  article  must  precede  all  adjectives. 
61  look  at  =  bcffhen.  More  than  merely  looking  is  meant.  w  rctdjen. 
63  Can  not  be  literal.  Say,  he  had  not  thought,  or  more  idiomatically, 
er  hatte  c«  fid)  nidit  traumen  laffen,  bajj.  ^  Never  omit  the  rel  in 
German.  **  Say,  always  more. 
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only  because  he  was  so  rich  and  had  so  grand  a  castle  and 
so  fine  an  estate,  but  also  because  he  was  good  and  wise. 
He  soon  noticed  also  how  much  the  princess  loved  the 
handsome  youth.  So  he  said  to  him  : 

"  My  dear  marquis,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  **  if  you  do    5 
not  become  my  son-in-law;    my  daughter  loves  you,  and 
you  have  my  consent." 

The  marquis  was  astonished  to  hear67  the  king  make  so 
good  an  offer  and  was  overjoyed  at  this  mark  of  true  royal 
favor.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  princess  became  the  wife  10 
of  the  marquis.  The  wedding  was  a  grand  affair,  and  the 
king's  many  relatives  and  friends,  who  were  present,  enjoyed 
themselves  very  much. 

The  clever  cat  became  a  great  favorite  at68  court,  was 
splendidly  dressed,   and  had  such  choice  dainties  to  eat  15 
that  he  never  again  touched  rats  and  mice.     His  greatest 
pleasure  was  to  lounge  at69  the  window  on  a  couch  and 
look  out :0  upon  the  park,  when  his  young  master  and  the 
sweet  princess  were  walking  about  in  it.     And  thus  he  lived 
happily  with71  his  kind  master  and  reached  a  good  old  20 
age.'2 

24.    Hop  o>  My  Thumb. 

A  man  and  his  wife  once  lived  in  a  village  near1  a  wood, 
where  they  used  to  work.  They  were  very  poor,  and,  as 
they  had  seven  little  children,  all a  boys,  they  could  hardly 
get  food  *  enough.  The  youngest  boy  was  so  tiny  that  he  25 

66  Literally,  or  more  commonly,  tl)t  Wcvbet  atteiu  bavait  Sdjitlb  jcin. 
47  To  avoid  an  awkward  arrangement  in  the  German,  do  not  use  the 
inf.,  but  say,  when  he  heard.  68  bet ;  or  ait  with  def.  art.  **  ail. 

70  The  park  being  lower  than  the  window,  say,  auf  (or  in)  —  hinob. 

71  bet.     rz  a  good  old  age  =  ein  l)ol)e«  2Utcr. 

1  naljc  bet.      a  lautcr  ;  indec.     3  Say,  bread. 
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was  called  Hop  o'  My  Thumb,  but,  though  he  was  very 
small,  he  was  very  clever. 

One  night,4  when  all  the  children  lay  in  bed,  their 
parents  were  crying  bitterly,  because  there  was  nothing 
5  to  eat  in  the  house.  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  listened  to  his 
father  and  mother,'  and  was  much  frightened,  when  he 
heard  them  say  that  they  would*  take  all  their  children  into 
the  wood  (the)  next  day  and  leave  them  there,  that  they 
might  not  see  them  die  of  hunger. 

10  He  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning  and  filled  his  pock- 
ets with  pebbles ;  and  as  he  and  his  brothers  went  into 
the  wood,  he  dropped  the  stones  one7  by  one.  When  it 
began  to  get*  dark,  the  parents  left*  the  children  in  the 
wood,  but  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  could  still  see  the  stones, 

*5  and  so  led1'  his  brothers  home  again." 

But  the  next  night  the  father  and  the  mother  locked  the 
door,  and  so  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  could  not  go  out-doors 
to  get  pebbles.  He  had  therefore  to  fill  his  pockets  with 
bread  crumbs,"  which  he  let  fall  upon  the  path  as  he  went 

*°  out  into  the  woods  early  in  the  morning."  But  the  birds 
soon  ate  the  crumbs  up,  and  when  night  came,14  Hop  o'  My 
Thumb  could  not  find  the  way  home.  The  wind  howled, 
and  the  rain  fell,  and  the  children  thought  that  they  should1* 


4  in  one  night.  s  Repeat  his  because  of  the  difference  in  gender,  or 
say  simply,  his  parents,  b  The  auxiliary  -would  here  precedes  the  two 
infinitives  depending  on  it,  but  as  the  clause  has  the  transposed 
order,  in  German  the  auxiliary  must  follow  both.  Ind.  dis.  7  einen 
nad)  bem  anbern.  *  roerben.  9  guriicftaften.  I0  and  so  led  he.  Cf.  38, 
n.  51.  "  Order?  M  Compound.  I3  Put  the  phrase  of  time  before 
that  of  place.  '«  When  it  became  night,  or  use  beranfommen.  Is  miiffen. 
Mode? 
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all  perish.     Still  they  kept1'  moving  on,  for  they  hoped  to 
find  help. 

At  last  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  saw  a  light  not  far  off,  and 
they  soon  came  to  a  large  house,  from11  which  the  light 
shone.     After  they  had  knocked  at  the  door,  a  pleasant-    5 
looking  woman  opened  it.18     Hop  o'  My  Thumb  told  her 
that  they  had  lost  their  way19  and  were  very  tired  and 
hungry.     As  soon  as  she  had  heard  their  story,  she  advised 
them  to  go  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  because  her  husband, 
who  was  an  ogre  and  very  fond 20  of  eating  children,  would  10 
soon  come  home.     But  they  all  cried  so  much  and  begged 
so  hard"  for  food  and  shelter,  that  she  at  last  let  them  in. 

Scarcely"  had  the  ogre's  wife  hidden  the  poor  children, 
when  the  ogre  came  in  and  ordered  her  to  lay23  the  cloth 
and  bring  in  some  sucking-pigs  for  his  supper.  Just  as  he  15 
had  begun  to  use  his  great  carving-knife  and  fork,  he  cried 
out  gruffly,  "  I  smell  child's  flesh.14 "  His  wife  said  it  was 
only  the  freshly  killed  calf;  but  he  did  not  believe  her," 
and,  on  looking26  about,  found  the  poor  boys  under  the 
bed.  The  ogre  was  delighted  to  find  them,  but  he  thought  20 
it"  better  to  fatten  them  [up]  before  he  killed  them ;  so  he 
told  his  wife  to  give  them  their  supper  and  to  put28  them 
to  bed  in  the  room  where  his  daughters  were  sleeping. 


"  Say,  went  always  on  (iceiter).  "  CW8.  "  it  =  biefdbe.  Why? 
19  lose  one's  way  =  jtd)  Derlailfeil.  20  be  fond  of  eating  =  gent  effen. 
"  hard  =  beseechingly  =  fteheittUd).  2a  faum  —  fo.  Cf.  42,  n.  54. 
93  Say,  ben  £ifd)  becfen.  *<  Compound.  s*  Case?  26  German  prose 
hardly  tolerates  participial  phrases,  particularly  those  introduced  by 
a  prep.  Unless  the  part,  is  used  as  an  adj.,  it  is  best  to  expand  par- 
ticipial phrases  to  adv.  or  rel.  clauses,  according  to  the  sense  in  each 
case.  Say,  when  he  looked  (refl.)  about.  z7  Insert  was,  or  say,  Ijielt 
tS  jiir  beffer.  **  bringen. 
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Hop  o'  My  Thumb,  fearing  mischief,  could  not  sleep. 
He  got  out  of  bed,  and,  on  looking  about,  saw  that  the 
ogre's  daughters  all  had  crowns  on  their  heads.59  He 
changed10  these  crowns  for  the  night-caps  worn31  by  his 
5  brothers  and  himself.  When  the  ogre  came  up  in  the  dark 
with  his  great  knife  to  kill  the  poor  boys,  he  cut  the 
throats52  of  his  own  children.  At**  peep  of  day  Hop  o'  My 
Thumb  awoke  his  brothers,  and  made  **  them  quickly  go 
away  from  the  house  with  him. 

10  After  they  were  gone,38  the  ogre  went  up  toss  the  bed- 
room, and  he  became  almost  mad  when  he  found  that  he 
had  killed  his  daughters,  and  that  the  little  boys  were  all 
gone. 

The  ogre  now  put"  on  his  magic  boots,  with  which  he 

15  could  take88  seven  leagues  at*9  a  stride,  and  ran  out  into 
the  wood  in  pursuit48  of  the  boys ;  but  Hop  o'  My  Thumb 
had  hidden  them  all  in  a  hole  under  a  rock.  By  and  by 
the  ogre  came  back  very  tired  and  in  a  very  bad  humor, 
and  threw  himself  on  this  very  rock  to  sleep.  A  kind  fairy 

BO  now  appeared[to]the  children,  and  gave  Hop  o'  My  Thumb 
a  nut  to  crack41  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  the  ogre's 
house,  but  she  told  him  that  he  must  take  off  the  ogre's 
boots42  and  send  his  brothers  home,  before  he  went  to  the 
house. 

29  As  each  head  had  but  one  crown,  the  German  insists  on  the  sing. 
Say,  a  crown  upon  the  head.    *»  change  for  =  Bcrtaitfdjen  mtt.    31  which 

were  worn.  *  cut  one's  throat  =  eincm  ben  £>al«  abfdjtteiben.  M  bet, 
34  made  =  bade  =  biefj,  with  simp.  inf.  M  fort,  or  fortgegangen ; 
not  grgangen  alone.  *  The  room  being  upstairs,  say  in  —  btnauf, 
37  Verb?  *  jnrflrflegen,  or  biircbfdjreitfn.  "  with.  «°  Say,  to  pursue. 
41  which  he  should  crack  as  soon  as  he  reached.  Mode  and  tense  of 
reathedl  *2  Cf.  39,  n.  13. 
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Hop  o'  My  Thumb,  with43  [the]  help  of  the  kind  fairy, 
took  off  the  ogre's  seven-league  boots,  while  he  was  still 
asleep,  and  put  them  on  his  own  feet**;  but,  as  they 
were  magic  boots,  they  fitted  him  as  if  they  had  been 
made*5  for  him.  He  then  called  his  brothers  out  of  the  5 
hole  in  the  rock,  and,  after  showing  them  the  way  home, 
he  strode  on  in  his  magic  boots  till  he  came  to  the  ogre's 
house.  There  he  cracked  the  nut  and  found  in  it  a  piece 
[of]  paper  with  these  words*' : 

"Go  unto  the  ogre's  door,  10 

These  words  speak47  and  nothing  more! 
'Ogress,  ogre48  can  not  come; 
Great  key  give  to  Hop  o*  My  Thumb.'" 

When  the  ogre's  wife  saw  Hop  o*  My  Thumb,  she  wanted 
at  first  to  kill  him  for  having  caused*9  the  death  of  her  15 
daughters,  but  as  soon  [as]   he  had  uttered  these  magic 
words : 

"Ogress,  ogre  can  not  come; 
Great  key  give  to  Hop  o'  My  Thumb," 

she  gave  him  the  key  of  the  gold  chest,80  and  told  him  to  20 
take  as  mucji  ras]  he  wished.  When  he  saw  the  great  heap 
[of]  money  in  the  chest,  he  thought:  that  he  should  like  to 
take"  some52  of  the  treasure  to  the  king.  So  he  made"  the 
ogre's  wife  give  him  as  many  bags  full  [of]  gold  as  he 
could  take  away  in  several  journeys."  2t 

While  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  was  taking  away  the  wicked 

43  Put  with  the  help,  etc.  first,  and  invert.  **  Case  ?  <*  Subj. 
Why  ?  <*  SBorte,  or  SBortev  ?  47  Arrange  in  prose  order  throughout. 
«8  Insert  the  here  and  before  great.  49  Cf.  45,  n.  26.  s°  Compound. 
51  mttnehmert.  S2  Say,  a  part  of  (UOll),  or  something  of.  "  Say,  he 
loused  (lafffll)  himself  by  the  ogre's  wife  to  be  given  (act.  inf.). 
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ogre's  treasure,  that  monster  was  still  sleeping,  after  his 
useless  journey,  on  the  rock  where  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  had 
left56  him.  When  he  awoke  and  found6*  his  magic  boots 
gone,67  and  his  legs  so  stiff  that  he  could  not  walk,  he  made 
5  a  hideous  noise,  which  aroused  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
foresr,  and  they  all  flew68  at  him  in  great  fury  and  killed 
him. 

Hop  o'  My  Thumb  went  to  court,  laden  with  his  hard- 
won  spoil,  and  paid69  his  respects  to  the  king.     The  king 

Jo  did60  him  the  favor  to  accept  his  rich  gifts  and  rewarded 
him  by61  making"  him  his  head- forester,  and  his  father  and 
brothers  under-foresters.  Whenever  the  king  went  out 
hunting,  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  rode  by  his  side  on  a  pretty, 
high-spirited,  little  horse.61  The  ogre's  kind-hearted  wife 

15  was84  also  invited  to66  court  and  created  Duchess  of  Dolla- 
lolla.  She  shared  the  rest  of  her  husband's  wealth  with 
Hop  o'  My  Thumb,  who  was  greatly  beloved  by"  all.  At 
last  the  king  dubbed  him  a  knight  and  made  him  his  chief 
privy  councillor,  saying,'7  that  as  he  had  always  been  so 

to  shrewd  and  clever  in  helping6*  his  brothers,  he  would 
surely  be  able  to  give  him  good  advice  whenever  he  might 
need  it. 

55  tterlaficn.  56  found  that,  etc.  "  Wrg,  or  fort.  **  Not  fltegeit. 
J9  macfjte  bem  tf  bntg  feine  Sltifroartung.  *  cr$eigcn.  6l  baburd),  bafj. 
61  After  verbs  of  making,  appointing,  creating,  etc.,  keep  the  ace.  of 
the  pers.,  but  put  jll  (sing,  gum,  jur;  plu.  jit)  before  the  noun  of 
occupation,  office,  etc.  63  Diminutive.  **  A  real  pass.  w  an  ben. 
66  by  (with  the  agent)  =  Don.  67  while  (tnbcm)  he  said.  M  when  ht 
was  helping,  or  to  help. 
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25.    The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived l  in  England  a  man  and  his 
wife.  They  had  only  two  children,  a  boy  named*  William, 
and  a  girl  named  Jane.  When  the  children  were  still  very 
young  the  parents  died  and  confided  their  little  [ones]  to 
the  care  of  an  uncle.  Now,*  this  uncle  was  really  a  miserly  5 
and  cruel  man,  but  he  took  the  children  home  with  [him] 
and  treated  them  very  well  [for]  a  while.4  But  soon  he 
began  to  wish  that  the  little  boy  and  girl  would*  die,  so 
that  he  could  get  all  their  money  for  himself.  As  this  did 
not  happen,  he  thought  it  would  be  best"  to  have  them  ic 
killed.  Having1  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  the  babes,  he 
soon  contrived  a  way  to  have  it  done.*  He  hired  two  mur- 
derers to  take  the  children  out  into  a  dark  wood,  which 
was  at*  some  distance  from  his  house,  and  to  kill  them 
there.  15 

One  day  William  and  Jane  were  put  into  a  coach  ;  one 
of  the  ruffians  got  in  with  them,  and  the  other[one]drove.10 
The  uncle  had  told  the  children  that  they  were  going  to 
London,  and  that  they  should  have "  many  nice  things ia 
there.  At  first  they  were  afraid,  but  soon  they  began  to  zc 
talk  softly"  to  each  other  about  the  fine  things  they  were 
to  have.  At  last  they  talked  [out]  loud,  and  then  asked 
the  man  if14  it  was  far,  and  if  he  had  ever  seen  their  father. 
Now,  this  man  had  once  been  good  and  kind,  like"  these 

1  May  be  sing.  Why  ?  a  9tomen8.  3  Cf.  31,  n.  7.  *  eine  3eitlang. 
'  would '=  might.  6  Is  it  am  bcftcn,  or  baS  33ejle?  7  Cf.  45,  n.  26. 
k  Form  of  inf.  ?  »  in  etntflcr  (Sntfcnunifl.  10  fallen.  "  If  one  thinks 
more  of  a  thing's  coming  into  than  of  its  being  in  his  possession, 
b.'fommeit  should  be  used  instead  of  habcn.  The  words  differ  from 
each  other  as  tvcrbeu  from  jcin.  "  ©ad)C.  "  leife.  Contrast  toft, 
50,  !.  i.  14  ob.  "  une. 
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little  children,  and  their  soft  voices  reminded  him  of  that 
happy  time.  The "  longer  they  talked,  the  worse  he  felt, 
and  at  last  he  thought  that  he  would  ask  the  other  mur- 
derer to  spare  their  lives  and  to  take  them  back  to  theii 
5  uncle. 

When  the  coach  came  to  the  dark,  thick"  woods,  the 
ruffian  that  was  driving,  stopped.  He  then  jumped  to  "  the 
ground,  and  the  other  robber  left  the  coach  and  liftec, 
William  and  Jane  out.  "  Now,"  said  one  of  the  robbers, 

10  "you  may  go  a  little  way1'  and  gather  flowers,  and  when 
we  call  you,  come  to  us."  The  children  were  very  glad  to 
see  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  they  ran  towards  a  spot 
where  some  violets  were  growing  under  a  tree.  The  two 
men  began  to  talk  about  what"  they  had  to  do.  "WTe 

15  can  take  them  into  the  gloomiest  part  of  the  woods,"  said 
the  one  who  had"  driven,  "and  cut  their  throats  with 
the  knife  which  you"  have  in  your*3  pocket.  Then  we  will 
bury  them  under  the  big  hollow  oak-tree  that  grows  there, 
and  nobody  will  ever  know  it."  But  the  other  [one]  said  : 

20  "  For  my  part,"  since  I  have  *  seen  their  innocent  faces, 
and  heard  their  sweet  voices,  and  learned  how  they  love 
each  other,  I  have16  no  heart  to  do  the  cruel  deed.  Let  us 
throw  away  this  knife,  and  send  the  children  back  to  their 
uncle."  "I  will  do  no  such  thing,*7"  answered  the  other. 

25  "What  are18  their  sweet  voices  or  anything  else  to  us,  so 
we  get  the  money?"  " Think **  that  they  are  only  chil- 

«•  the— the  =  je  —  befh).  Order?  "  btd)t,  not  bicf.  "  anf.  I9  ein 
@tucf  3Bege«.  "°  Cf.  39,  n.  3.  "  hatte.  Why  hatte,  as  fahren  usually 
takes  jciu  ?  "  bit.  Why  ?  M  bftn,  or  bcr  ?  **  for  my  part  =  what 
concerns  me  =  iua«  mid)  angeht  (or  betrifft).  *»  Position  of  hovel 
Cf.  44,  n.  6.  *  Arr.,  so  have  I.  ir  mrf)t8  bergleichen.  **  what  are  — 
to  us,  so  =  roa«  gcben  line  —  an,  ttJfnn  —  nur.  *»  bebenfett  (con- 
sider) . 
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dren,"  said  his  companion,  "and  orphans,  too30."  But  the 
cruel  robber  did  not  care S1  for  this,  and  he  said  :  "  Who 
cares32  if  they  are  orphans?  I  have  already  seen3*  you 
cut  a  man's  throat ;  and  are  you  afraid  of  these  crying 
children?  You  may  turn3*  coward,  if  you  will;  but,  as  for  5 
me,35  I'll  have  the  money." 

The  other  robber  was  a  bold  man.     He  would  not  let  ^ 
any  one  call  him  a  coward ;  so  he  said  :  "You  are  as37  great 
a  coward  as  I  [am].     I  did  not  speak  because  I  am  afraid, 
for  I  am  afraid  of  no  man."     Then  the  other  murderer  was  10 
very  angry,  and  said  that  he  would  kill  the  children,  and 
that  nobody  should  hinder  him.    He  was  just  going  towards 
the  place  where  William  and  Jane  were,  in  order  to  murder 
them,  when  the  other  [one]  stepped  before  him 3*  and  said  : 
"Stop!    you  shall  not  touch  the  children."       "Who  will  15 
hinder  me?"  said  the  other.     "I  [will],"  said  the  one  who 
had  ridden M  with  the  children ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew 
the  great  knife  out  of  his  pocket.     The  other  murderer 
jumped  at40  him  and  tried  to  take  the  knife  [from]  him41; 
but  he  watched41  a  lucky  moment,  and  then  stabbed43  his  20 
companion44  [to]  the  heart. 

While  the  tvvb  ruffians  were  quarreling,  the  children  were 
picking  flowers.  They  were  very  happy,  for  it  was  (in  the) 
summer  time,  and  the  birds  were  singing  sweetly45  in  the 
trees,  and  the  sun  shone  bright  and  warm.  But  soon  they  2j 

30  too  =  in  addition  to  =  nod)  bttJH.  Put  before  the  noun.  3I  care 
for  =  concern  one's  self  about  =  ftrf)  ttimmern  lim.  **  The  German 
often  inserts  c8  or  b(l8  (changing  to  ba  with  prep.)  as  an  object,  where 
no  object  is  expressed  or  needed  in  English,  to  sum  up  what  precedes 
or  follows.  For  example,  say  here,  -who  cares  for  it  (barittn)  that  they  ? 
33  Form  of  fcl)Clt  here  with  dependent  inf.  ?  M  become.  a  Cf.  50,  n.  24. 
*  permit,  that.  *  a  so  great.  38  Case?  w  Not  rciteit.  *°  nad). 
41  Dat.  *•  erro&rtcu.  4S  bitrcfjbotjrm.  "  Dat.  «  Uebltrf). 
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heard  the  loud  words  of  the  murderers,  and,  on  looking  at" 
them,  saw  that  they  were  angry.  Then  the  little  children 
began  to  be  afraid,  and  when  they  saw  the  robbers  fighting 
together,  they  cried  and  wrung  their  hands.47  At  last,  when 

5  they  saw  one  of  the  murderers  fall,  they  stopped  crying*8 
and  sat  down  and  covered  their  faces  with  their  hands. 

Meanwhile  the  man  was  standing  by  the  tree,  where  he 
had  killed  his  companion,  and  was  thinking4*  what  to  do" 
with  the  children.  He  pitied  them  still  more  when  he  saw 

10  how  helpless  they  were,  and  how  much  they  loved  each 
other.  Had"  he  killed  them,  he  could"  have  gone  to 
the  cruel  old  uncle  and  got  a  bag  full  [of]  money  for  his 
trouble ;  but  something  seemed  to  hold  him  back,  so  that" 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  lose  all M  he  had,  [rather] 

15  than"  hurt  one  of  them.  But  then  he  wanted  to  get  away 
as  fast  [as]  he  could,  for6*  fear  of  being  found  there  and 
taken*8  up.  What  was*1  he  to  do"  with  the  children? 
After  asking  himself  this  question  many  times,  he  con- 
cluded to  leave  them  in  the  wood,  hoping*9  that  some  one 

20  would  pass  by  and  find  them.  So60  he  went  up  to  them 
and  said  :  "  Come  here,  children ;  you  must  go  a  little  way 
with  me."  The  poor  children,  half  dead  with'1  fright, 
got  up  and  went  with  him.  They  thought  that  he  wanted 
to  kill  them,  and  shook  with"  fear,  while"  the  tears  ran 

25  down  their  cheeks.     They  walked  [on]  further  and  further 

46  nod).  4r  Cf.  39,  n.  13.  4«  Cf.  38,  n.  55.  49  and  thought  of  (an) 
it,  -what  he  should  do.  Cf.  51,  n.  32.  5°  Mode  ?  !I  could  have  =  fo 
fyfitte  —  fomien.  w  Say,  so  that  he  wmild  rather  (lieber)  have  lost. 
(plupf.  subj.).  "  Cf.  42,  n.  64.  M  Say,  than  that  he  had  hurt.  Mode? 
55  (Uie.  s6  Am,  there  found  and  taken  up  (ffflneljmen)  to  be  (pass.  inf.). 
57  Cf.  30,  n.  5.  5*  anfaitgen.  59  in  the  hope.  *°  Cf.  35,  n.  4.  6I  Dor. 
**  ttmtjrenb.  3llbem  (while)  expresses  simultaneous  action  of  briefer 
duration ;  tttibrenb,  such  action  of  longer  duration. 
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through  the  thick  woods,  until  they  had  gone  nearly  two 
miles.  Then  the  man  stopped,  and  bade  them  wait  till  he 
came6*  back  from  the  next  village,  where  he  would  go  and 
get  them  something  to  eat. 

When  the  man  was  out  of  sight,  the  little  boy  said:  5 
"Let  us  go  out6*  of  this  dark  place  and  hunt  for  father's 
house,  where  we  can  get  something  to  eat,  and  see  mother." 
So  they  walked  up  and  down  in  the  wood,  trying  to  find 
a  path.     It  would  have  melted64  a  heart  of  stone  to  see 
how  lonely  they  looked,   and   how  frightened   they  were  10 
when86  the  wind  shook  the  trees  over  their  heads.     They 
picked  berries  from  the  bushes  and  ate  them,  till  they  could 
reach  no  more.     But  (the)  night  came  on,  and  it  was  so 
dark  that  they  could  not  see  where  to  go 6T ;    so  they  lay 
down  on  the  cold  ground.     There  they  fell  asleep ;  and  15 
when  they  awoke  it  was  still  dark,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  eat ;  so  they  starved  to  death. 

All68  this  time  the  wicked  uncle  thought  they  had  been 
killed,69  as  he  had  ordered  (it)  ;  so  he  told  all  persons  who 
asked  about  them,  that  they  had69  died  in  I/ondon.     Then  20 
he  took  all  their  money  to'0  himself,  and  lived  upon11  it,  as 
if  he  had  got n  it  honestly.     But  his  wife  soon  died,  and 
his  two  sons  were  drowned  at78  sea.     The  ruffian  who  had 
left  the  children  in  the  woods,  was  afterwards  captured  and 
condemned  to  the  gallows.     Then  he  told  the  story  of  the  25 
poor  children.    But  before  this'*  the  uncle  had  been  thrown 

63  Mode  and  tense?  **  out  of=  Don  —  toeg.  M  erttjeidben.  Gen- 
erally avoid  the  conditional  and  use  the  corresponding  tense  of  the 
subjunctive,  unless  the  sense  is  future.  **  Observe  that  ttjenn,  not 
ai8,  is  used  for  a  repeated  action  even  in  the  past.  67  Expand. 
68  biefe  game  Beit.  *»  Mode  ?  *»  fitr.  "  Don.  T2  Mode?  "  in  the. 
74  before  this  =  friiber  fd)0tl. 
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into  jail  for75  debt.  He  heard  of79  the  robber's  confession. 
Already  the  misfortunes "  that  had  happened  to  him  had 
almost  broken  his  heart.  When  he  learned  that  the  chil- 
dren had  starved  to  death,  he  stretched  himself  upon  the 

5  cold  ground  in  his  cell  and  died.  The  people  who  had 
heard  the  story,  went  to  the  woods  and  searched  for  the 
bodies  of  the  children.  They  were  found,  all78  covered 
[over]  with  leaves  which  the  robin-redbreasts  had  brought 
in  their  bills.  These  leaves  had  made  a  sort  [of]  grave, 

10  and  the  bodies  of  the  little  innocents  had  been  kept 79  from 
decay. 

75  roegm.      Say,  his  debts.      n  coil.      77  Sing.      n  gaiij.      7«  keef 
from  =  bewaljren  Dot. 
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26.   Family  Letters. 

DETROIT,  Mich.,  Oct.  25,*  1888 
MY  DEAR  BROTHER,* 

Some  friends  have  been  calling  on  us  this*  evening,  and 
I  can  therefore  write  only  a  word.     I  have  searched  in  vain 
in  all  the  music-stores  for  the  piece  which  you*  desire,  but  5 
John* is  going  to  Chicago  to-morrow  and  promises  to  get  it 
for  you.  Your  loving6  sister, 

LIZZIE.* 

CHICAGO,  May  18,  1889. 
MY  DEAR  SISTER,  10 

Your  letter  was7  duly  received,  and  to-day  I  send  you 
by8  (the)  mail  a  package  which  will,  I  hope,"  be  satisfactory. 
It  was  impossible  to  find  immediately  all  the  articles10  that 
you  wish,  and  so  the  package  could  not  be  sent  yesterday. 
J  shall  try  to  make  you  that"  promised  visit  next  week,  and  15 
therefore  write  no"  more  to-day. 

Your  loving  brother,  EDWARD  ANDREWS. 

1  b.  25.  Oft.  1888  (for  bcu  25tcu  Oft.).  2  SWein  Hrbcv  SBniber !  Ob- 
serve the  punctuation.  3  Ijciite,  rather  than  bicfett.  4  In  letters  begin 
bit,  bent,  H)l"  and  eitfT,  as  well  as  @ie  and  $l)r,  with  a  capital.  *  £)ciue 
2)td)  liebcube  @d)iucftcr,  licbril  being  trans.  6  Baptismal  names  which 
differ  from  the  English,  are  given  in  the  vocab.,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
use  the  English  form.  7  Say,  have  /.  *  "lit.  9  I)offe  id),  or  simply 
boffcittltd).  But  cf.  §  I,  I.  lo  AIT.,  articles,  that  you  wish  immediately 
to  find,  or  better,  articles  immediately  to  find,  that  you  -wish.  "  bcr, 
not  bie?cr.  Ia  uid)t«  welter.  (57) 
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CHICAGO,  Dec.  4,  1887. 
DEAR  SON, 

To-morrow  is  your  birthday,  and  we  send  our  heartiest 
congratulations.  To  me  it  seems  very  sad ;  the  birthdays 
5  come  and  go,  and  no  one  is  here  to  celebrate  them.  In 
former  years  we  looked  forward  to  them  with  pleasure ; 
now  they  only  remind  us  of  the  absent  [ones].  But  I 
suppose  that  it  is  the  same  in  all  families ;  the  children 
can  not  always  remain  in  the  old  home.  And  when  I  com- 
10  pare  my  life  with  the  life  of  others,  I  ought  not  to  complain, 
for  few  have  the  love  and  (the)  confidence  of  their  chil- 
dren more  than  we  [do] .  It  is  late,  and  I  must  close,  but 
I  hope  to  see  you  soon.  Your  loving  mother, 

MARY  JOHNSON. 

27.    Brief  Letters  of  Friendship. 

15  ROCHESTER,  New  York,  Nov.  17,  1888. 

MY  DEAR  Miss  SMITH, 

My  sister  wishes  *  me  to  write  to  you  *  and  inform  you 
that  she  is  ill  and  therefore  can  not  go  to  New  York  with 
you  day  after  to-morrow.  She  asks*  whether  it  will  be  pos- 
to  sible  [for]  you*  to  wait  a  week  longer*  for  her.  She  hopes 
to  be  able  to  go*  then.  With  heartiest  greetings  to'  all 
the  family,  I  remain,*  Your  friend, 

GERTRUDE  BAKER. 

1  This  construction  with  ace.  and  inf.,  the  ace.  representing  a  dif- 
ferent person  than  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb,  is  possible  after 
only  a  few  verbs  in  German.  Ordinarily,  as  here,  the  inf.  phrase 
must  be  expanded  to  a  subor.  clause.  Say,  -wishes,  that  I  write 
*  3f)iirn,  or  an  @ie.  3  Better,  lajjt  fragrn.  4  Simp.  dat.  J  nod). 
Order?  6  The  infinitives  may  be  retained.  Why?  7  an  (ace  ^ 
•luerJbleibcn. 
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BOSTON,  Mass.,  March  7,  1887. 
MY  DEAR  FRIKND, 

Your  letter  of9  Feb.  1 6  gave 10  me  great  pleasure,  because 
it  brought  me  news  of  you  again  and  showed  that  you  still 
remembei  us."  Your  young  friend,  whom  you  commend  $ 
to  us  in  advance,  will  be  welcome  here.  I  will  gladly  assist 
him  with  advice  and  help  whenever  I  can.  With  heartiest 
greetings  to  yourself "  and  your  family,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly,1* 

EDWARD  WEAVER.      10 


CHICAGO,  111.,  July  23,  1888. 
PROF.  FRANK  JONES, 

DEAR  SIR":  Dr.  Hunter  has  sent  me  your  letter  of 
July  2.  He  is  ill  and  is  now  in  Florida  for  his  health."  He 
asked  me  whether  I  would"  not  write  the  desired  article.  15 
But  I  am  not  in  condition  to  do  so,"  inasmuch  as  I  shall  be21 
almost  overwhelmed  for"  months  to  come  with  pressing 
literary  work.  I  regret  very  [much]  that  I  am  not  able  to 
serve  you  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  Hunter  thinks  that  Rev.  Mr.  White  of1*  Philadelphia  20 
could  write  the  article.     Will  you  not  apply  to  him? 
[Yours]  very  respectfully,80 

RICHARD  STEELE. 

»»0in  16.  (or  IGteu)  ftcb.  I0niad)Cit.  "Case?  "  @ie  fetbft.  Why 
not  simply  fclbft?  Cf.  also  31,  n.  II.  u  Treat  as  adj.,  and  say, 
Sl)V  mifbcnrr.  I4  A  customary  form  for  the  whole  superscription 
of  such  a  letter  is  simply,  ©ccbrtcr  (or  .£>od)flrcbrtrr)  £>erv  ^rofcffov! 
15  Say,  311*  Gdjolinifl  (rffovery).  l6  H'ollc1,  or  luftvlie?  I7  fo,  or  e«? 
18 for  months  to  come  =  Clltf  iUoitnte  lltlinilfl.  "  ill.  ro  $od)ad)tltllfl«* 
Doll,  or  as  in  the  preceding  letter.  *'  Pres. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  Sept.  30,  1885. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Several   weeks   have  passed   since  the  receipt  of  your 
letter.    I  did  not  wish  to  write  until  I  had  seen  your  friend, 
5  and  he  did  not  come,  although  according  to  your  letter*1  he 
should  have  come  some  time  ago.*1     He  appeared  yester- 
day, and  then  it  came  **  out  that  he  had  in  vain  searched 
[for]  me.     A  few  weeks  ago  the  number  of  our  house  ** 
was  changed.     As  he  could  not  find  us  at*8  No.  65,  he  had 
10  to  wait  till  he  could  learn  where  we  do  live.     I  am  sorry, 
for  I  should  have  been*6  very  glad  to  have  one  of  your 
friends  with  *7  us.  Yours  truly, 

FRANK  W.  ADAMS. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind.,  May  20,  1889. 

15  MY  DEAK  MRS.  BROWN, 

My  husband  has  made  inquiry  and  has  learned  that  you 
can  make  the  journey  from*8  Cairo  to  Indianapolis  by*9  day. 
You  will  have  to  change*'  cars  at  Vincennes.  If  you  will 
let  us  know  by"  what  train  you  are  coming,  we  will  meet** 

»o  you  at**  the  station.  Can't  you  come  [up]  a  few  days 
earlier  than  you  intended,  and  make  us  a  short  visit  before 
we  take**  our  trip  upon  the  lake  together?  We  have  deter- 
mined to  leave*8  here  on**  the  28th,  to  spend  the  night 
at"  Chicago,  and  to  take*8  the  steamer  at  ten  o'clock  the 

81  3t)rcm  SBrtefe  nod).  Order  ?  M  jdjon  ISiigfl.  «  Say,  jicHte  c«  fid; 
t)rrau8.  **  Make  compound  noun  of  house  and  number.  2S  in. 
86  Tlupf.  subj.  n  mit,  or  bei?  Mfrom  —  to  (with  towns)  =  Uoit  — 
nod).  **  bet.  3°  change  cars  at  =  itmfldgcii  in.  3I  mit.  3I  crroartcn. 
33  in.  **  madicn.  M  (uon)  b,icr  obutretf en.  *  am  (or  ben).  a  at 
(with  names  of  towns)  =  in  (sometimes  511).  *  beflcigen. 
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next  morning.  Our  baggage  will  be  sent  from  here  directly 
to  the  steamer.  You  could  send  your  trunk  through8'  from 
Cairo  to  Chicago,  and  so  be  troubled  here  only  with  your 
hand-baggage.  That  is,40  if  you  determine  not  to  come 
earlier  and  spend  two  or  three  days  with  us.  Let  me  know 
as  soon  as  possible  when 41  we  may  expect  you. 

As  ever,  yours, 

MARY  A.  HALL. 


28.   A  Letter  from  Leipzig. 

LEIPZIG,  6  Turner  St.,1  April  15,  1885. 
MY  DEAR  MR.  ALEXANDER,  10 

It  is  almost  a  year  since  I  wrote  to  you,  as  the  coming1 
of  vacation  tells  me,  and  I  therefore  seat  myself  at  once  at* 
my  writing-desk  to  write  to  you  again.  Our  son  Edward  is 
now  at  home,  but  Frank  could  not  come  on  account  of  his 
many  patients.  Our  daughters  are  also  at  home,  but  both  15 
[the]  girls  are  now  trying  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  *  of 
the  wedding- festivities 8  of  a  friend.  As  you  know,  these 
festivities  begin  the  evening  before  the  ceremony,  and  are 
continued  on  the  next  morning  by8  the  ceremony  itself. 
Then  comes  the  wedding-dinner,  after  which  the  festivities  20 
last  till  in  the  night '  and  end  with  a  ball.  It  is  therefore 
quite  easy  to  explain  why  nine  days  are  necessary  to  recover 
from  such  fatigue.  My  husband  is  well,  but  his  deafness 
has  grown  somewhat  worse  of  late. 

Leipzig  is  still  standing  in "  its  old  place,  and  looks  quite  23 
youthful  now  with  its  fresh  green  leaves.      Not  a  single 

39  btref t.     «°  tyeifjt.    4I  roatm.    Why  ?    Cf.  26,  n.  4. 
i  Xurnerfhafje  6,  or  contract  to  £urnerftr.    *  Inf.  as  noun.  '  3  an. 
Case?    «Plu.    »  Sing.     6  mtt.    'Case?    •  aitf. 
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street  is  now  torn  up,  even  (the)  Zeitzer  street  is  untouched, 
and  one  can  walk  without  danger  through  the  city.  You 
know  that  it  was  otherwise  when  you  were  here.  The  many 
new  buildings  are  stately  and  beautiful  to  see. 

5  You  have  doubtless  read  of  the  great  Bismarck  celebra* 
tion,*  and  you  will  admit  that  he  is  a  great  man  and  de- 
serves the  gratitude  that  Germany  shows  him.  And  if  he 
prevents 10  the  Americans  from  declaring  (the)  war  [against] 
us11  on  account  of  their  pork,  we  shall  be  still1'2  more  grate- 

10  ful.  So  keep  [the]  peace  over  yonder ;  and  if  we  do  not 
wish  to  eat  your  pork,  we  will,  at  least,  send  no  sauerkraut 
over 18  to  you. 

But  (the)  politics14  lead  me  too  far  away  from  the  pur- 
pose of  this  letter.     Accept  many  greetings  from  my  hus- 

15  band,  from  Edward,  and  from  my  daughters,  and  remem- 
ber15 us  to  your  wife,16  whose  picture  we  should  like  to  see. 
If,  therefore,  a  photograph  of 17  her  is  in  existence,18  send  it 
to  me,  so  that  you  [may]  not  stand 19  alone  upon  my  writing- 
desk,  but20  [may]  have19  your  better  half  by  your  side 

20  even21  here  in  (the)  far-off22  Germany. 

Yours  sincerely,28 

ANNA  WERNER. 

»  Make  compound  of  Bismarck  and  celebration.  10  prevents,  that 
the  Americans.  "  Dat.  "  ItOtf).  "  3f)tien  —  fyiniibfr.  M  Sing. 
15  f mpff fylrn.  15  Dat.  17  Don.  I8  exists.  '»  Pres.  subj.  M  foubrrn. 
Why?  2I  aud).  M  fern.  *3  aufridjttg  ;  here  as  fern.  adj.  Cf.  <$, 
n.  13. 
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29.   Business  Letters. 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Nov.  12,  1889. 
MR.*  HEINRICH  MATTHES, 

Leipzig,  Germany. 
DEAR  SIR,* 

Please 8  send  me  [the]  following  books  second-hand ;  —      $ 
Heine's*  Complete  Works  (Critical  Edition). 
Riehl's  Land  and  People. 
Konig's  History  of  (the)  German  Literature. 
I  prefer  to  have  Heine's  works  in  half  morocco.* 

Yours  truly,'  10 

GEORGE  WEBSTER. 


LEIPZIG,  Dec.  7,  1889. 
MR.  GEORGE  WEBSTER, 

Springfield,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
DEAR  SIR,  15 

Unfortunately  I  have  not  succeeded7  [in]  getting*  second- 
hand the  books  ordered*  by  you  in  your  letter  of  Nov.  12. 
I  beg  you  kindly  to  note  this  [fact],  and,  in  case  you  wish 
the  books  new,  to  give  me  your  order  again. 

Yours  respectfully,  20 

HEINRICH  MATTHES. 


*  Dat.  (or  sometimes  on  with  ace.).  a  SBerter  (or  ©eefyrter) 
But  Dear  Sir  is  frequently  omitted  in  business  letters.  3  please  (bitte) 
to  send,  or  f  lease,  send.  *  No  apostrophe  in  German.  *  Compound  of 
half  and  morocco.  *  End  all  business  letters  with  2ld)tlutflgDotl,  Gr» 
flebrnft,  or  a  similar  word.  '  Impers.  *  Inf.  with  git.  '  Arr.,  the 
by  you  in  your  letter  of  Nov.  ia  ordered  books,  or  the  books,  which 
!•«>«.  etc. 
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MUNICH,  July  2,  1887. 
MR.  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
DEAR  SIR, 

5      By   (the)    to-day's   mail  we   send  you   [the]   following 
books : — 

i  Geibel's  Poems  M.1'    3.50 

i  Siever's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  2.35 

i  Dtintzer's  Life  of  Goethe.  6.70 

w                   Binding.  1.40 

i  Leo's  Anglo-Saxon  Glossary.  12.50 

Binding.  2.30 

Postage.  3.30 

M.  32.05 

15      You  will  find  inclosed"  in  the  package  the  catalogue 
which  you  desired." 

Yours  respectfully, 

BUCHHOLTZ  &  WERNER. 

MUNICH,  Sept.  5,  1887. 
•o  MR.  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
DEAR  SIR, 

We  acknowledge,  with  thanks/*  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  Aug.  15,  with  inclosed  draft  for"  M.  156.15,  with  which 
85  we  have  balanced  your  account. 

Yours  respectfully, 

BUCHHOLTZ  &  WERNER. 

10  2J{.  =  (bif)  2Jdarf,  the  standard  German  coin,  worth  nearly  25  cts. 
and  divided  into  100  parts  (pfennig).  u  Begin  with  inclosed  in  tht 
package.  w  Cf.  n.  9.  "  mit  £)ant,  or  banfcnb.  u  uber,  or  im  23& 
ttage  Don. 
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CHICAGO,  Feb.  9,  1889. 
MESSRS.  STEWART  &  Co., 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DEAR  SIRS, 

We  give  at  least  3o0/°  off15  (the)  list  price  [on]  all  our    5 
books.16     There  are  two  editions  of  Smith's  "  English  Lit- 
erature,"  (the)'  one  in  2  Vols.17  and  the  other  in  i  Vol. 
The  former  costs  $4.00,  and  the  latter  $3.00.     We  inclose 
our  catalogue  and  shall  be  pleased  "  to  receive  your  orders. 

Yours  truly,  10 

FIELD,  JONES  &  Co. 

30.    Platen  to1  his  Mother. 

SYRACUSE,  November  14,  1835. 
DEAR,  BEST  MOTHER, 

I  have  here  received  your  letter  of  October  3,  and  do  15 
not  know  how  you  can  complain  of  lack  of  news,  as  I  have 
written  to  you  regularly  every  two  weeks.8    This  time  I 
[have]  had  to  put  off8  [writing  for]  three  weeks,  during  my 
journey,  as*  I  announced  to  you  in  advance  in  my  last 
letters  from  Palermo.     I  can  hardly  think  that  one  of  yours  20 
has  been  lost5;    they  are6  twenty-  two  days  on  the  way.7 
(In  the)  next  spring  I  intend  to  come  to  Germany  in  any 
event,  if  the  roads  are  not  too  much  obstructed  by  the 
cholera,  which  is  now  spreading  throughout8  all  Italy. 

I  left  Palermo  on  my  birthday  and  arrived  here  on  the  25 
nth  of  this  [month],   in  order  to   take9  up  my  winter- 


15  30°/0  C^VOjent)  SHobntt  (reduction)  »<m.  16  Gen.  "  Vol.  =  SBb. 
|«anb);  Vols.  =  93be.  "  fuf)  freuen. 

1  an  (ace.)-  a  every  (ottt)  fourteen  days.  3  Simply  ailSfe^en.  4  tua8. 
ftoerloren  gegaitflen  jei.  ''remain.  7  auf  ber  SKeife.  *  in.  '  bejietjen- 
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quarters.     In  my  next  letter  I  will  tell1*  you  something 
about  the  adventures  of  my  journey." 

I  have  no  desire  to  travel  again  through  the  interior  oi 
Sicily,  and  on  my  journey  back u  I  shall  take  ship  at  Mes 
5  sina,  whither  one   can   go"  from   Catania  by"   carriage. 
One  can  ride  from  here  to  Catania  in  one  day,  or  also  go 
with  ease  in  a  ship. 

The  climate  here14  is  of  such  a  character"  that  I  have 
not  yet  taken  off  my  summer  clothes,"  and  am  writing  this 

10  by  an  open  window ;  as  Syracuse  lies  [further]  south "  than 
the  northern  point"  of  Africa,  one  can  hardly  enjoy  a 
warmer  winter  in  Europe.  But  one  is  too  little  protected 
here  from  "  the  cold  ;  most "  of  the  rooms,  and  "  mine  too, 
have  no  ceiling  at  all,  but  only  the  bare  roof  over  them,"  so 

15  that  the  winds,  and,  in  the  rainy  season,11  probably  the  rain 
also  now  and  then,  enjoy  (a)  free  passage.  Up  to  the 
present  the  weather  has  been  fine,  and  on  my  journey  also 
I  was  very  fortunate  and  had  only  two  rainy  days.  This 
season  is  called  [St.]  Martin's  summer  by  the  Italians,  as  I 

20  have  already  written  you. 

I  arrived  here  on  [St.]  Martin's  day.  I  traversed  many 
a  stretch21  in  four  hours,  for43  which  one  often  needs  two 
days  in **  bad  weather ;  as  there  are  no  made  roads  at  all, 
the  places*4  which  have  clay  soil  become  bottomless.  Be- 

t5  sides,  one  often  can  not  even  find  a  house  for  days  at  a 
time,"  to  protect  one's  self  from  the  weather.  There  is,  tc 
De  sure,  an  excellent  inn  in  Syracuse,  where  I  at  first  put26 

10  Platen  wrote,  melben  (announce)  (SintflCS  fiber  (ace.).  "  Compound. 
u  flelcuigen.  "  JU.  M  Adj.  ts  Say,  Don  ber  Slrt.  I6  Comparative. 
17  qe gen.  "  the  most  rooms.  "  and  —  too  =  tt)ie  and).  *°  Refl.  21  Say, 
tncmdje  2Begei  *»  rooju.  23  bei.  **  Orte.  2J  Xage  long.  *  abftetgen, 
lit.  dismount. 
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up,  but  as  it  is  really  arranged  for  the  English,  the  prices 
are  so  high  that  I  could  not  remain ;  I  had  therefore  to 
content  myself  with  a  worse  [one],  where  I  have  been  "  tol- 
erably [well]  satisfied  up  to  the  present. 

Pfeufer  has  not  yet  written  to  me,  and  [has]  also  not  sent    5 
the  letter  of  credit.     It  is  well  that  I  have  not  yet  [had] 
need  [of]  the  money.     Consequently  I  have  not  been  able 
to  give  him  a  commission  with  regard  M  to  the  "Abbassiden." 
The  copies  are  still  lying  in  Munich.     Nevertheless,  you 
can  have  three  of  them  sent  to  you  at  any  time,29  whenever  10 
you  have  opportunity  to  send  one  to  (the)  Switzerland  to 
Betty. 

Many  greetings  to  Uncle  Lindenfeld. 

Yours, 

AUGUST.      15 

31.   Mendelssohn  to  his  Brother. 

INTERLAKEN,  August  3,  1847. 
DEAR  BROTHER, 

We  are 1  all  well,  and  we  continue  *  to  live  the  quiet  life 
that  you  enjoyed  with  us  here.  It  was,  indeed,3  altogether  20 
too  solitary  the  first  days  *  after  your  departure,  when  each 
of  us  went  about  with  a  long  face,  as  if  he  had 6  forgotten 
something  or  was  looking  for  something.  Since  then6  I 
have  begun  to  write  music '  very  industriously,  —  the  three 
oldest  children  work  in  the  morning*  with  me,  —  in  the  25 

27  Pres.  Notice  this  use  of  the  pres.  instead  of  the  perf.  to  express 
what  began  in  the  past  and  still  continues.  2B  UJegett  bet  2lbbafftbeil, 
one  of  Platen's  most  important  works.  29  Say,  afle  2lligenblicfe. 

1  <g«  geht  11118  alien.  2  lebeit  fort.  3  frfiltct).  *  Order?  sMode? 
6  fettbem,  not  fcit  baini.  7  'DZotClt,  not  SJhtftf.  Arr.,  very  industriously 
music.  8  Gen.  of  repeated  action. 
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afternoon,  when  the  weather  permits  (it),  we  all  take  a 
walk  together,  and  I  have  also  made  *  some  rabid  sketches 
in  India  ink.  Mr.  Kohl,  the  Irish  and  also  Russian  trav- 
eler, came  in  yesterday  and  remained  [all]  the  evening  with 

5  us ;  also  Mr.  Grote,  whom  I  am  always  very  glad 10  to  see 
and  hear  converse.  But  now  I  feel11  so  well  in  (the)  retire- 
ment and  so  ill  at  ease  [when]  with  a  number "  of  people, 
that  I  do  everything  [I  can],  in  order  to  have1*  here  no 
so-called  society,  and  up  to  the  present  I  have  succeeded. 

10  But  why  were  you  not  with  me  in  Boningen?  That 
would  certainly  have  pleased  "  you  !  And  in  Wilderschwyl 
and  Unspunnen?  To  be  sure,  we  have  not  once  had  real" 
good  weather  since  the  day  of  your  departure,  and  often 
very  bad ;  since  then  there  has  been  no  more  talk  "  of  stay- 

15  ing  under  the  walnut-trees,  and  many  days  we  could  not 
[go]  out  of  the  house  at  all.  But  the  good  hours  were 
nevertheless  used"  for  all  sorts  of  walks,  and  wherever  you" 
go  here,  it  is  splendid.  If  the  weather  again  becomes  set- 
tled, I  want  to  [go]  over  the  Susten  "  and  to  the  summit  of 

20  the  Siedelhorn,  which40  can  be  done  from  here  in  [a]  few 
days.  But  it  grows n  difficult  [for]  us  to  make  **  the  reso- 
lution even M  to  do  this ;  it  is  so  beautiful  here,  and  this 
unvaried,  quiet  life  suits  us  so  well.  Besides,  I  have  often 
felt M  perfectly  cheerful  again ;  only  when  people  come  and 

25  talk  confusedly  about  all  [sorts  of]  commonplace  things, 
and  about  God  and  the  world,  I  feel*4  so  unspeakably 

9  make  in  India  ink  =  tiiidjen.  lo  feb,r  gern  fetjcn.  "  /  feel  =  mil 
ifl  (roirb)  —  ju  3Jiute.  u  Say,  meljrere  (several).  "  befommen.  u  ge« 
fallrn  (dat.).  Tense  and  Mode?  ls  gang.  I6  feine  SRebe  metjr  Dom 
2Uifentb,alt.  I7  benit^t  gu.  "  you  =  one.  19  fiber  ben  @uften  unb 
auf«  @iebelb,orn.  *"  roa«  —  ton  b,ier  an«  gu  madjen  ijl.  "  roerben. 
"felbfl  baju.  ^Cf.  n.  11,  but  use  werben.  Why? 
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mournful,  that  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  endure  it.  You 
have  the  same  thing w  now  to  overcome ;  I  think  of  that 
every  day.  It  must  go 21  hard  [with]  you,  and  I  too  dread 
it.  But  it  must  be,  and  it  is  right ;  so,  with  God's  help,  it 
can  be  done.26 

Accept w  heartiest  greetings,  and  continue  to  love 

Your 

FELIX. 


32.   Two  Letters  from  Bismarck  to  his  Wife. 

FRANKFORT,  S./y.  51. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  I  [have]  wanted  to  write  to  you,  10 
but  on  account  of1  all  [the]  hurly-burly  of  business  I  [have] 
not  got1  to  it  sooner.  It  is  now  late  in  the  evening,  and 
I  [have]  just  come  back  from  a  walk,  on  which  I  (have) 
stripped  off  the  documental  dust  of  the  day  in  the  night  air, 
moonshine,  and  the  rustling  of  poplar  leaves.  On  Saturday  15 
I  drove  with  Rochow  and  Lynar  in  the  afternoon8  to 
Rtidesheim,  there  I  took  (me)  a  skiff,  and  went  out  on  the 
Rhine,  and  floated  in  the  moonshine  as  far  as 4  the  mouse- 
tower  by  Bingen,  where  the  wicked  bishop  perished.  It  is 
something  strangely  dreamy,8  thus  to  lie  in  the  water  on"  [a]  20 
warm,  quiet  night,  slowly  driven  [on]  by  the  stream,  and  to 
see  the  sky  with  moon  and  stars,  and  on  either  side '  the 
woody  hilltops  and  the  ruins  of  the  castles  in  the  moonlight, 
and  to  hear  nothing  but  the  soft  splashing  of  one's  own 
motion  ;  I  should  like  to  float  thus  every  evening.  Then  I  25 

v  Simply  ba8.  26  tt>irb  e«  gefjen.  27  He  wrote,  @eib  Ijerjltdjfl  ge« 
griifjt  nub  befjaltet  lieb  Suren. 

1  Dor.  alommen.  3Case?  4  bi«  nodj.  J  !£raHmertjd)e«.  Neut 
appos.  after  ctlDttS.  6  tlU  7  Say  simply,  feitttJfirtS. 
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drank  [some]  very  nice  wine,  and  sat  smoking  for  a  long 
time  on  the  balcony  with  Lynar. 

(On)  the  next  morning  we  went*  by  (the)  steamer  to 
Coblenz,  breakfasted  there  [for]  an  hour,  and  then  returned 
$  to  Frankfort.  I  really9  undertook  the  expedition  with  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  aged  Metternich,  who  had  invited 
me,  at  Johannisberg 10 ;  but  the  Rhine  pleased  me  so  that  I 
preferred  "  going  to  Coblenz  and  put  off  the  visit.  On  our 
journey  that  time  "  we  saw  the  Rhine  immediately  after  the 

10  Alps  and  in"  bad  weather ;  on  that "  fresh  summer  morning 
and  after  the  dusty  tediousness  of  Frankfort  it  rose 15  again 
very  [much]  in  my  esteem.  I  promise  myself16  much 
pleasure  in  being"  a  few  days  in  Riidesheim  with  you,  the 
place  is  so  still  and  rural,  and  then  we  [will]  take  a  little 

15  row-boat,  and  go  gently  down  [stream],  ascend  the  Nieder- 
wald  and  this  and  that  castle,  and  return  by  (the)  steamer. 
One  can  leave "  here  early  in  the  morning,  remain  eight 
hours  in  Riidesheim,  Bingen,  Rheinstein,  etc.,  and  be  here 
again  in  the  evening."  My  appointment  here  now  seems 

20  to  be  sure. 

VKNDRESSE,  September  3. 
MY  DEAREST," 

Day  before  yesterday  before  the  gray M  of  the  morning 

I  left  my  quarters  here,"  return  to-day,  and  have  in  the 

25  interval  witnessed  the  great  battle  of  Sedan  on  the  ist,  in 

which  we  took28  about  30,000   prisoners,   and  hurled  the 

8  faljren  mit.  9  etgentltcf),  not  roirfiti).  I0  auf  3ol)aiuti$berg,  the 
famous  vineyard  and  village  of  the  same  name  on  a  hill  near  the 
Rhine.  "  fufyr  Ueber  (rather).  12  bamatg  auf  ber  SReift.  "  bci 
14  biefer,  or  jener?  ls  Perf.  l6Case?  "  Say,  ba»on, —  ju  fein. 
18  Not  oedaffen.  J'  Gen.  *°  He  wrote,  2JJein  UebeS  $erj !  M  toov 
XageSgraucn.  M  Adj.  23  madjcn 
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remainder  of  the  French  army,  which  we  had  been  pursuing 
since  Bar  le  Due,  into  the  fortifications,  where  it  had  to 
surrender  with  its  emperor.  Yesterday  morning24  at  five 
o'clock,  after  I  had  negotiated  until  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning M  with  Moltke  and  the  French  concerning25  the  5 
impending  capitulation,  (the)  General  Reille,  whom  I  know, 
woke  me,  in  order  to  tell  me  that  Napoleon  wished  to  speak 
[with]  me.  I  rode  without  washing"  and  without  breakfast 
towards  Sedan,  found  the  emperor  waiting27  in  an  open 
carriage  with  three  adjutants,  and  three  [others]  on  horse-  10 
back  near  by.  I  dismounted,  greeted  him  just  as  politely 
as  in  the  Tuileries,  and  asked  after  his  commands.  He 
wished  to  see28  the  king.  I  said  to  him,  in  accordance 
with  the  truth,  that  his  majesty  had  his  quarters  three  miles 
away,29  at  the  place  where  I  am  now  writing.  On  Napo-  15 
Icon's  asking30  where"  he  should  betake  himself,  I  offered 
him,  as  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  region,  my  quarters  in 
Donchery,  a  little  place  in  the  vicinity  close  by  Sedan ;  he 
accepted  it  and  drove,  escorted  by  his  six  Frenchmen,  by 
me,  and  by  Carl,  who  had  meanwhile  ridden  after M  me,  20 
through  the  lonely  morning,  towards  our  side. 

He  disliked33  to  enter  the  place  on  account  of  the  pos- 
sible crowd  of  people,84  and  he  asked  me  whether  he  could 
not  put  up  at 3B  a  solitary  house  by  the  roadside ;  I  had  it 
inspected  by  Carl,  who  announced  that  it  was  miserable  and  25 

84  ©eftcrn  fvui)  fiinf  Uhr,  also  cin  Uf)r  frill).  Why  fritf),  rather  than 
morflcn,  or  Bormittig?  25  He  wrote,  iibcr  tie  ab$ufd)Uef$cube  (to  be 
concluded').  **  unwashed  and  unbreakfasted.  27  waiting  =  halting  = 
fjultcnb.  Put  last  in  sent.  z*  Retain  inf.  Why  ?  Cf.  58,  n.  i.  *»  bdDon. 
50  anf  —  ftvagc.  3I  Not  roo.  ^  Is  it  nacf)  mtr  qeritten,  or  mir  nad)- 
flfvittcn?  33  ttismarck  wrote,  2>or  bcm  Ovte  rourbe  e8  ihm  leib. 
*  Compound.  M  in. 
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dirty.  "N'importe"  said  N.,  and  I  ascended  with  him  a 
frail  narrow  staircase.  In  a  chamber  ten  **  feet  square,  with 
a  pine  table  and  two  rush  chairs,  we  sat  [for]  an  hour,  the 
others  were  below.  A  great  contrast  with  our  last  meeting, 
5  '67  in  the  Tuileries.  Our  conversation  was  difficult,  if  I 
would  "  not  touch  [upon]  things,  which  would  [necessarily! 
have*8  painfully  moved  him  who"  had  been  prostrated  by 
God's  powerful  hand.  Through  Carl  I  had  had  officers 
brought  from  the  city,  and  [had]  requested  Moltke  to  come. 

10  We  then  sent  one  of  the  officers  on  [a]  reconnaissance  and 
discovered  half  a  mile  away  in  Fresnois  a  little  castle  with 
[a]  park.  Thither  I  conducted  him  with  an  escort  brought 40 
together  meanwhile,  and  there  we  concluded  with  the 
French  general  Wimpffen  the  capitulation,  by  virtue  of 

\S  which  40  to41  60,000  Frenchmen,  —  I  do  not  yet  know  (it) 
more  exactly,  —  with  all  that  they  have,  became  our  pris- 
oners. Yesterday  and  the  day  before  cost  France  100,000 
men"  and  an  emperor.  Early  this  morning4*  the  latter 
with  all  his  courtiers,  horses,  and  carriages  set  out  for 

20  Wilhelmshohe  by  Cassel. 

It  is  an  historical  occurrence,  a  victory  for  which  we 
should  in  humility  thank  God  the  Lord,  and  which  decides 
the  war,  even  if  we  have  to  continue  the  latter  against 
France  now  without  an  emperor.** 

25      I  must  close.    Farewell,  my  dearest.    Greet  the  children. 

Your 

v.  B." 

36  Don  jefju.  Do  not  inflect  $»§•  37  woDen.  *•  miiffen.  w  Arr, 
the  by  God's  powerful  hand  prostrated  [one}.  *°  Cf.  n.  39.  **  bi& 
42  Do  not  inflect.  «*  Cf.  n.  24.  *»  ba«  faiferlofe  granfreid).  **  For 
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33.    Hannibal. 

Some  years  after  the  first  Punic  war  Hamilcar  went  to 
Spain.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  Hannibal, 
his  son,  a  boy  of  about  nine  years,  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  him  upon  this  campaign.  The  father  promised 
to  let1  him  do  so,  and  sought  at  the  same  time  to  fill  his  5 
son's  heart  with  hatred  for2  the  Romans.  He  led  him 
before  the  altar  and  bade 3  him  swear  that  he  would  be  an 
enemy  of  the  Romans  his  life  long.  Hannibal  did  so,4  and 
never  was5  an  oath  kept  more  faithfully.  Hannibal  went 
to  Spain  with  his  father  and  trained  himself  for6  a  warrior.  10 

[For]  nine  years  Hamilcar  fought  in  Spain  with  great 
success.  In  the  south  and  west  of  the  land  he  made  rich 
conquests,  and  finally  fell  in  (a)  battle.  After  his  death 
his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal  assumed  the  chief  command  and 
continued  the  war  with  great  success.  The  Romans  became  15 
so  concerned  about  his  progress '  that  they  made 8  a  treaty 
with  him  and  took  the  city  [of]  Saguntum  under9  their 
protection. 

Hannibal  returned  to  Carthage  after  his  father's  death, 
but  Hasdrubal  had  him  come  back  to  Spain  and  brought  20 

1  to  let  Aim  do  so  =  e<*.  2  gcflen.  3  The  inf.  (without  ju)  is  re- 
tained with  tjeifjen.  «  Not  fo.  s  Perf.  6  jum.  7  Plu.  •  jctyiefjer.. 
9  in.  Case  ? 
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him  up  among  the  soldiers.  After  Hasdrubal  had  had  10  the 
chief  command  in  Spain  [for]  eight  years,  he  was  murdered 
by  a  native.  Then  the  army  chose  Hannibal  for11  [its] 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  senate  and  people  1J  of  Car- 
5  thage  confirmed  its  choice. 

[Having  been]  brought  up  in  the  camp,  Hannibal  was 
the  favorite  of  the  army.  The  old  warriors  saw  in  him  the 
image  of  his  father.  He  had  the  same  liveliness  of  (the) 
glance,  the  same  fire  in  his"  eyes,  the  same  formation  of 

10  countenance,  the  same  features.  His  mind  was  equally  fitted 
to14  command  or  to  obey.  If  an  undertaking  demanded 
courage  and  activity,  Hasdrubal  liked  best  to  place  him 
at  its  head.15  Under  no  leader  did  the  warriors  have  more 
confidence. 

15  He  bore  heat  and  cold  with  equal  endurance.  He  was 
temperate  in  food  and  drink.  For18  sleep  he  needed 
neither  a  soft  couch  nor  the  stillness  of  night,  and  his  war- 
riors often  saw  him,  covered  with  a  short  mantle,  lying 
upon  the  ground.  He  was  by  far  the  best  horseman,  as 

20  well  as  the  best  foot-soldier.  He  was  the  first  [one]  to  go 
into  the  fight,  the  last  [one]  to  come  out.  But  along  with 
these  great  virtues  he  had,  according  to  the  representation 
of  the  Romans,  also  great  faults  :  inhuman  cruelty,  bound- 
less faithlessness  ;  nothing  was  holy  [to]  him  ;  he  recog- 

25  nized  no  fear  of  the  gods,  no  oath,  no  conscience.  With 
such  virtues  and  such  faults  Hannibal  became  the  leader  of 
the  army. 


10  ftifyreil.      "  flltm.      I2  The  people  collectively  is  meant;  use 
not  Seute.      I3  Cf.  36,  n.  18.      u  jnm,  with  inf.  as  noun.      IS  an  bie 
(point).    I6  junu 
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34.    Mozart. 

The  family  had  returned  to  Salzburg.  As  yet  (the) 
young  Mozart  had  played  only  the  piano,  and  no  one  sup- 
posed that  he  could  play  the  violin.  But  the  spirit  of  har- 
mony1 which  dwelt  in  his  soul,  anticipated  all  instruction. 
Some  one  had  given  him  a  violin,  upon  which,  without  his  5 
father's  knowing2  [it],  he  had  learned  to  play  a  little. 

One  evening  his  father  and  two  of  his  friends,  Wenzel 
and  Schachtner,  had  come  together  to  try  some  trios.  Wolf- 
gang asked  to  be  allowed  to  play  (the)  second  violim  His 
father  refused  his  request,  saying8  that  he  had  had  no  in-  10 
struction  on  *  the  violin,  and  could  therefore  not  possibly 5 
play  well  enough.  Then  Mozart  said  :  "It  is  not  hard  to 
play  second  violin ;  one  doesn't  need  to  learn  [to  do] 
that." 

His  father  was  vexed,  and  told 8  him  to  go  away  and  not  15 
to  disturb  them  any  more'.     The  boy  ran  off,  weeping  bit- 
terly.    But  Schachtner,  who  liked  the  little   [fellow]  very 
much,  begged7  the   father  to  let  the  boy  play  with  him. 
So  Mozart  was  called,  and  his  father  said  to  him  :  "  Well, 
play  with  Mr.  Schachtner,  but   so   softly  that  no  one  can  20 
hear  you  ;   otherwise  you  must  go  away  again." 

The  music  began.  Schachtner  noticed  with  astonishment 
that  he  was  entirely  superfluous.  He  laid  his  violin  down 
and  at  the  same  time8  looked  at  Mozart's  father.  At*  this 
scene  tears  of  joy10  and  tenderness  streamed  from  the  lat-  25 

1  Insert  def.  art.  For  this  use  of  def.  art.  with  abstract  nouns,  see 
grammar.  2  Inf.  as  noun,  or  ol)UC  baft,  etc.  3  Make  had  had  and 
could  subj.  of  ind.  dis.  with  tt)ctl,  and  omit  saying.  Why?  4  ailf. 
5  not  possibly  =  immbfllid).  6  Not  fagen.  Retain  infs.  7  bitten  per- 
mits the  construction  with  ace.  and  inf.  *  Say  merely,  babel.  9  33el. 
50  Cf.  n.  i. 
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ter's  "  eyes.  Mozart  played  all  six  trios.  He  was  made  so 
bold  by 12  the  applause  which  he  received  that  he  asserted 
that  he  could  13  also  play  first  violin.  The  trial  was  made, 
and  he  played  so  well  that  he  made  no  great  mistakes. 
5  He  had  early  the  consciousness  of  a  real  artist.  Before 
persons  who  did  not  understand  much  about14  music,  he 
would  play  nothing  but  trifles  and  dances  ;  but  he  was  all u 
fire  and  attention  when  connoisseurs  were  present.  One 
day  he  was  to  play  a  difficult  piece  by  Wagenseil  in  the 

10  presence  of  the  imperial  family.  He  did  not16  seem  to 
have  a  very  good  opinion  of1'  his  audience,  for  he  said  to 
the  emperor:  "Isn't  Mr.  Wagenseil  here?  He  ought  to 
come  here  ;  he  understands  it."  The  emperor  had  Wagen- 
seil step  to  18  the  piano.  (The)  little  Mozart  said  to  him  : 

15"!  am  playing  a  piece  of  yours19:  you  must  turn  [the 
music]  for  me.20 " 

In2*  1764  Mozart's  father  went  to  England  with  his  two 
children.  Here  (the)  young  Mozart  especially  distinguished 
himself  by 21  his  organ  playing.  During  his  stay  in  England 

20  he  composed  his  first  symphony  and  six  sonatas,  and  also 
wrote  an  excellent  oratorio.  And  yet  his  appearance  was 
meanwhile  very  child-like,  and  he  acted  like  a  child.  For 
example,  when  he  was  once  playing  for  others,  a  cat  came 
into  the  room.  The  little  player  immediately  ran  away  from 

25  the  piano  in  order  to  amuse  himself  with  the  cat,  and  for 
some  time  he  could  not  be  brought22  back  to  his  serious 
occupation. 


"  Dat.  Order  ?  12  by  (butcf))  the  received  applause.  I3  May  be 
inf.  Why?  u  Don.  "all,  organ',  ?  15  not  —  a  =  fetit.  17  Don. 
"an.  '9  by  you.  M  Simp.  dat.  2I  tin.  "Act.  with  matt.  M  tra 

3at)re. 
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35.    Frederick  Barbarossa. 

The  kingdom  [of]  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed  by 
Saladin,  and  Jerusalem  itself  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  infidels.  The  intelligence  of  these  events  awakened 
in  Europe  new  enthusiasm  to  go 1  out  to  the  reconquest  of 
the  holy  city.  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  also  deter-  5 
mined  [upon]  a  crusade. 

After  he  had  provided  for  the  peace  of  the  empire  and, 
through  ambassadors,  had  assured  himself  of  the  co-opera- 
tion 2  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  the  emperor  of  Greece,  and 
the  sultan  of  Iconium,  he  set  out  in  May  1189  with  an  army  10 
of  50,000  horsemen  and  as3  many  foot-soldiers.  After 
many  battles  with  the  Bulgarians  and  the  faithless  Greeks, 
he  reached  Adrianople,  where  he  wintered.  He  crossed 
over  to  Asia  in  Greek  ships,  and  after  numberless  battles 
came  before  Iconium.  15 

For  several  days  he  here  fought  against  the  Turks,  who 
numbered  200,000  men.  When  many  of  the  Christians 
were  falling 4  back,  the  emperor  cried :  "  Why  do  you 
delay,  you8  who  have  come  out  to  buy  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  with  your  blood  ?  Forward  !  Christ  commands.  20 
Christ  triumphs."  With  these  words  he  dashed  [on]  against 
the  enemy.  The  Saracens  fell  back,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Christian  banners  waved  from  the  walls  of  Iconium. 
Th,e  emperor's  son  Frederick  had  stormed  the  city  during 
the  battle.  25 

The  army  then  came  to  Seleucia  on  the  river  Calycadnus. 
There  the  narrow  bridge  delayed  the  passage  of  the  army 

1  For  go,  depart,  and  other  similar  verbs  of  motion,  siffyrn  is  fre- 
queruly  used.  Cf.  English  draw  near.  Notice  also  set  out,  1.  10. 
"  Gen.  3  cbenfo.  4  Not  faUen.  5  you  who  =  (tt)r)  bie  it}t. 
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very  much.  The  emperor  became  impatient  and  rode  into 
the  raging  flood.'  But  its  might  was  greater  than  his  cour- 
age. While  struggling '  with  its  waters,  he  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  and  sank.'  A  knight  brought  his  body  to*  the 
5  shore.  The  consternation  and  (the)  sorrow  of  the  army 
were  indescribable. 

At10  the  intelligence  of  his  death  great  sorrow  filled  all11 
Germany,  but  the  people  could  not  believe  that  the  emperor 
was  dead."  For  years 1S  many  expected  his  return.  Later 

10  there  arose  the  legend  that  the  emperor  was  "  sitting  asleep 
in  a  grotto  of  the  Kyffhauserberg^  upon  which  one  of  his 
castles  stood,  and  that  his  flaming  beard  had  grown  through 
the  stone  table  at  which  he  sat.  There,  it  is  said,1*  he  will 
remain  till  the  ravens,  frightened  away  by  the  eagle,  no 

'5  longer  circle  about  the  mountain. 


36.    Goethe  and  Weimar. 

In  December  1774  Karl  August  went1  through  Frankfort 
with  his  younger  brother  Constantin.  They  had  both  read 
"Gotz"  and  wished  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
the  poet.  He  was  invited  to  the  inn  at  which  they  were. 
20  Goethe  was  received  with  flattering  kindness  and  afterwards 
accompanied  the  young  princes  to  Mainz.  His  father  did 
not  like  the  affair ;  his  opinion  was  that  a  commoner  did 
best  *  to  keep 3  as  far  as  possible  [from]  a.  prince.  Goethe, 
who  had  similar  opinions,  said  that  they  had  to  do  here 

6  Plu.  7  Cf.  45,  n.  26.  8  (Der)fiHfen.  9  an.  lo  aiif  (ace.)-  "  Do 

not  inflect.  t2  Mode  and  tense  ?  "  3af)re  Jang.  l4  May  be  omitted. 
Cf.  77,  n.  3- 

1  reijen,  rather  than  getjen.      2  Adv.  superl.  3  bletben. 
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with  an  exception  to4  the  rule.     At  that5  time  he  did  not 
suspect  how  near  he  should  come '  [to]  Karl  August. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  Karl 
August,  who  had  been  married  shortly  before  and  had 
entered  upon  the  government  of  his  country,  again  passed  5 

\through  Frankfort.     On  this  occasion  he  repeated  the  wish 
which  he  had  expressed  on '  his  first  visit,  to  see  Goethe  as 

1  £a]  guest  at  his  court.  Then  a  serious  consultation  took 
place  in  the  Goethe  *  family.  The  father  considered  it  im- 
proper for  a  commoner's  son  to  enter  into  friendly  inter-  10 
course  with  a  prince ;  the  mother  hesitated ;  Goethe  said 
that  it  could  do  no*  harm  to  make  a  trial,  and  his  view 
finally  prevailed. 

r"""""  Goethe  rose  like  a  star  in  Weimar,"  said  Knebel.  Be- 
tween him  and  Karl  August  all  formalities  were  put10  aside.  15 
They  ate  together,  often  slept  in  the  same  chamber,  and 
addressed  each  other  with  the  brotherly  "Du."  Goethe 
introduced  skating  into  Weimar.  Up  to  that  time  it  had 
been  considered  a  plebeian  amusement  there.  He  took 
part  in  "  masquerades,  hunts,  and  other  diversions.  20 

After  Goethe  had  for  several  weeks  taken  part,  as  [a] 
guest,  in  the  sittings  of  the  privy  council,  Karl  August  deter- 
mined to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  a  privy  councillor  of 
legation.  In  order  to  get "  the  consent  of  his  parents,  one 
of  the  court  officials  had  to  write  to  them  at "  the  command  25 
of  the  duke. 

In  this  letter  is  said14 :  "The  duke's  inclination  for15  your 
son,  the  unlimited  confidence  which  he  puts1'  in  him,  makes 

4  Don.  s  ber,  not  jcner.  '  tretfn.  7  bci.  *  Adj.,  ©bttje'fd). 
»mcf)t.  I0  aitfqctjoben.  "  an  (dat.).  "  erlangeu.  "  auf.  I4  Ijeifjt  e«. 
15  flegen.  I6  fefeen. 
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it  impossible  for  them  to  separate  from  each  other.11  It 
would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  give  his  Goethe  an- 
other position,  another  character  than  that  of  (a)  friend,  if 
established  forms  did  not  make  such  [a  thing]  necessary. .  . 
S  On  "  the  presupposition  that  you  are  not  capable  of  deny- 
ing your  consent  (thereto),  our  young  prince  will  take  your 
son  into  his  ministry  with  "  the  title  of  a  privy  councillor  of 
legation  [and]  with  a  salary  of  1200  thalers." 

Goethe's  parents  had  long  since  heard  how  [much]  he 

ID  liked  Weimar,  and  they  were  therefore  pleased  at  this  in- 
quiry. What  his  mother  felt  may  be  learned 20  from 21  one 
of  her  letters,  a  part M  of  which  is  given  here  :  "  Yester- 
day we  heard  many  pleasant 2S  and  good  [things]  from  our 
son.  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  rejoice  in  our  joy,  that 

15  you,  so  old  a  friend  and  acquaintance  of  our  son,  will  take 
much  interest M  in  his  good  fortune.  May  God  direct  him 
further,  and  permit  him  to  do  much  good25  in  the  land 
of  Weimar.26  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  say  with  us, 
Amen  !  " 

37.    Schiller's  Flight  from  Stnttgart. 

70  Streicher,  who  was  one  of  Schiller's  noblest  friends,  deter- 
mined to  accompany  him  upon  his  flight  and  to  share  its 
dangers  with  him.  But  Schiller  did  not  wish  to  leave  his 
home  without  bidding  farewell  to  the  parental  house.1  The 
whole  affair  was  to  remain  concealed* from  his  father,'  so 

25  that  he  might  give  his  word  ofSionor,2  if*  necesjary,  that 

17  ftcf)  tion  etnonber.  IS  in.  I9  itutcr.  *°  Act.  with  mnn.  2I  aiie. 
22  Arr.,  of  which  apart.  23  met  @d)onc«.  2*  alien  Slnteit  an  (dat.) 
25  Cf.  n.  23.  25  She  wrote,  in  ben  iEBetmartjd)en  i'anben. 

1  Simp.  dat.      2  Compound.      3  luo.      *  »crbevgen. 
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he  knew  nothing  of*  his  son's  purpose.  Schiller  had  dis- 
closed his  plan  to  his  oldest  sister  Christophine  and  had 
received  her  sympathizing  assent.  His  mother  had  learned 
[of]  it  through  his  sister. 

That  day  Schiller,  in  company  with  Streicher,  was  for  the    5 
last  time  in  many  years  at*  the  Solitude  with  his  parents. 
There  were  others  in  the  room.     The  mother  could  not 
control  herself;   she  tried  to  talk,  but  she  could  not  speak 
a  word.     Luckily  the  father  was  very  much  occupied  at 
that  time,  and  so  the  mother  and  son  could  leave  the  room  10 
unnoticed.     After8  some  time  Schiller  went  back  to  the 
company,  but  without  his  mother.     The  traces  of  her  grief 
would  have  been  visible. 

She  could  look  upon  this  step  of  her  son  as  necessary, 
if  he  would7  assure  his  future  happiness  and  escape  an  un-  15 
deserved  imprisonment,  and  yet  it  almost  broke  her  (the) 
heart  to  lose  her  only  son  from 8  causes  which  were  so  in- 
significant that  they  would  have  remained  unheeded  in  an- 
other state.     How  painful  the  parting  had  been  [to]  the  son, 
one  could  see  by9  his  face  and  his  tearful  eyes.     He  re-  20 
mained  silent  and  absorbed  on  the  way  back.10 

According  to  the  agreement  everything  that  they  wished 
to  take  away  was  to  be  ready  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  next 
morning.11  When  Streicher  came  at  that  time,  he  found 
Schiller  busied  with  the  odes  of  Klopstock,  one  of  which  "  25 

4  Don.  5  aitf  ber  ©olitiibe ;  a  castle  once  occupied  by  the  ducal 
school,  of  which  Schiller  had  been  a  pupil.  At  this  time  his  parents 
lived  in  part  of  it.  6  imrf)  eiiiiflcv  £eit.  7  Not  toiirbe.  *  au$.  9  an 
(dat.)-  I0  Compound.  The  phrase  may  begin  the  sent.  Here,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  inverted  order  may  be  used  where  the  English 
prefers  the  normal.  Many  illustrative  sentences  can  be  found  in 
the  following  pages.  "  Arr.,  on  the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
12  Cf.  82,  n.  22. 
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had  so  interested  him  that  he  was  composing  an  ode  at  this 
decisive  time.  The  things  had,  of  course,  remained  un- 
packed. In  spite  of  all  urging  Streicher  had  first  to  hear 
Klopstock's  ode  and  then  the  new  poem,  before  Schiller 
5  would  "  begin  his  preparations. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening "  Schiller  came  to  Strei- 
cher's  dwelling  with  two  old  pistols  under  his  coat.  The 
one  which  was  whole  but  which  had  no  flint,  was  put  in  the 
trunk;  the  other  [one],  which  was  broken,  was  put  into 

10  the  carriage.  Of  course,  both  pistols  were"  loaded  only 
with  wishes  for  safety  and  a  fortunate  journey. 

The  supply  of  money  which  the  travelers  had  was  very 
small.  After  procuring ls  the  necessary  clothing  and  other 
things  which  were  considered  indispensable,  our  poet  had 

15  left"  only  twenty-three  guldens,  and  his  friend  twenty-eight, 
insignificant  sums,  which  however  their  hopes  increased  ten- 
fold. When  it  had  grown  dark  trie  carriage  was16  loaded, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  the  journey  was  begun. 

The  fugitives  went  out "  at  the  Esslingen  "  gate,  because 

20  it  was  the  darkest  [one],  and  one  of  Schiller's  most  faithful 
friends  commanded  the  watch  there,  so  that,  if  (a)  difficulty 
should  arise,  it  could  at  once  be  removed  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  officer.  But  they  passed  through  the  gate  in 
safety. 

25  They  believed  now  that  they  had  escaped**  a  great 
danger,  and  yet  only  a  few  words  were  exchanged  between 
them,  so  long  as  they  were  driving  around  the  city  in  order 
to  get21  upon  the  road  to  Ludwigsburg.  But  when  the  first 


13  roollen.  14  Cf.  n.  n.  ls  ititrbcn,  or  roaren?  I6  Cf.  45,  n.  261 
17  iibrig.  "  Jit  —  IjinauS.  I9  Sfjlinger,  indec.  adj.  *°  entrinnen. 
May  be  inf.  Dat.  21  foramen. 
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height  lay  behind  them,  tranquillity  returned,  and  the  con- 
versation became  more  lively,  and  referred  not  only  to  the 
immediate2*  past  but  also  to  the  future. 

Towards  midnight  they  saw  an  extraordinary  glow  in  the 
sky,  and  when  the  carriage  came  in  line 2S  with  the  Solitude,  5 
they  could  see  the  castle  so  distinctly  in  the  clear  air  that 
Schiller  could  show  his  companion  the  point  where  his 
parents  dwelt.  But  then  he  was  so  overcome  by  his  emo- 
tions, that  he  cried,  "My  mother." 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  reached  10 
Entzweihingen,  where  they  rested.     Scarcely  had  they  or- 
dered coffee  and  made  themselves  a  little  comfortable,  when 
Schiller  drew  out  some  unprinted  poems  by  the  captive 
Schubart,   of  which,  although  he  had  not.  slept  the  night 
before,24  he  read  the  most  important  aloud  to  his  compan-  15 
ion.     At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  friends  reached 
the  boundary  of  the  country  and  felt  themselves  safe  for 
the  first  time. 

The  first  [thing]  that25  Schiller  did  after  he  arrived  at 
Mannheim  was  to  write  to  the  duke  and  request  the  re-  20 
moval  of  the  interdict  which  had  caused  his  flight  from 
Stuttgart.      A  reply  was   afterwards   received    from    (the) 
General  Auge\     In  it  Schiller's  request  was  entirely  passed 
over,  and  he  was  merely  told26  to  return  at  once.    He  wrote 
again,  and  again  nothing  followed  but  the  stern  command  25 
to  return  at  once.     Then  Schiller  recognized  for  the  first 
time  that  the  breach  between  him  and  his  country  was 
irreparable. 

33  jiingfl.    "  in  bie  Sinie  ber.    24  Adj.    "*  roa«.    *  Ijeijjen,  with  matt. 
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38.    The  ancient  Germans. 

The  Germans  loved  (the)  life  in  the  open  [air]  above 
all1  [things].  They  built  no  cities;  they  compared  them 
to  (the)  prisons.*  The  few  places  which  are  mentioned  by 
the  Latin  writers  under  the  name  of*  cities  were  probably. 

5  nothing  but  the  residences  of  the  nobility,  somewhat  larger 
than  those  of  the  common  freemen  and  surrounded  by*  a 
wall  and  a  ditch,  or  they  were  stations  upon  the  highways 
which  went  through  the  land. 

The  Low-Germans  did  not  generally  live  in  villages  (al- 

10  though  according  to  Tacitus  there  were  *  villages  in  many 
regions)  but  on '  farms.  The  houses  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  fields  which  belonged  to*  them,  and  were  surrounded  by 
an  enclosure.  These  houses  were  very  simple.  Beams 
hewn '  by  the  ax  were  set  *  up  and  fastened  together,  the 

15  interstices  [were]  filled  with  twisted  willow  twigs'  and  cov- 
ered with  clay  and  straw.    A  straw  roof9  covered  the  whole. 
The  favorite  occupations'  of  the  Germans  were  (the)  war 
and  the  chase,  and  the  boys  were  early  exercised  in  the  use 
of  weapons.     That  was  a  festal  day  in  the  life  of  a  boy 

20  when  he  was  first  allowed  to  chase  the  wild  animals  in  the 
forest  with  his  father. 

1  Ace.  sing.  2  Simp.  dat.  3  toil.  *  mil.  s  The  chief  difference 
between  c§  ifl  (ftnb)  and  es  flifct  is,  that  the  former  expresses  what  is 
definite,  the  latter  what  is  more  indefinite ;  or  the  former  expresses 
what  is  in  a  definite  (small)  space,  the  latter  what  is  in  more  indefi- 
nite (larger)  place.  In  many  phrases  either  may  be  used.  6  aitf. 
7  Arr.,  with^lhtAX  hewn  beams.  8  ailfrid)ten.  9  Compound.  These 
and  similar  cases  in  preceding  selections  may  serve  to  call  attention 
to  the  great  frequency  with  which  compounds  are  made  in  German. 
In  many  cases  the  English  words  are  also  practically  compounds 
though  not  so  written.  *  311. 
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Tacitus  says  that  agriculture,  cattle  raising,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  house  were  left 10  entirely  to  the  women  n  and  vassals. 
But  this  description  is  probably  not  true  in  all  respects. 
The  smaller  proprietor,  like  the  peasant  of  to-day,"  prob- 
ably helped  cultivate  his  fields,  while  the  greater  land-owner  5 
had  time  for"  the  chase,  for  social  intercourse,  and  for 
festivities. 

The  clothing  and  food  of  the  ancient  Germans  were  very 
simple.     The  women  wore  garments  spun 14  and  woven  by 
themselves.    The  man  knew  no  ornament  save  his  weapons,  ic 
He  adorned  his  shield  and  his  helmet,  when  he  wore  one, 
as  well  [as]  he  could. 

No  people  respected  the  rights  of  hospitality  more  than 
the  ancient  Germans.  To  turn  ll  away  a  stranger,  whoever 
he  might  be,16  from  one's  house  would  have  been  disgrace-  15 
ful.  If  the  supply  of  provisions  at17  one  house  was  con- 
sumed, then  he18  who  had  just  been  the  host,  would19  be- 
come the  guide  and  escort  of  his  guest,  and,  uninvited,  they- 
would  both  enter  another  house,  where  they  would  be 
kindly  received.  20 

When  the  stranger  took  [his]  leave,  he  received  what- 
[ever]  he  xlesired  as  [a]  gift,  and  the  giver  asked  in  his 
turn  just  as  freely  and  openly  for  what  he  desired.  The 
good-natured  people  took  pleasure  in 20  presents,  but  they 
neither  esteemed  "  the  gifts  too  highly,  nor  considered  them-  25 
selves  under  obligations  to  those"  who  had  given  them.23 

10  iibcrJaffnt.  "  Simp.  dat.  "  Adj.  "  Arr.,  while  —  time  hadjor 
($tt).  Such  arrangements  of  a  series  of  phrases  (or  even  of  one 
phrase)  after  the  transposed  verb  are  very  common.  u  Arr.,  them-  * 
selves  (jelbft)  sptin  and -woven  garments.  ls  juriirfiueifcn.  I6  Pres.  subj- 
17  tn.  "  bcr,  or  bcrjcnin.c.  "  Would  expressing  repeated  or  habitual 
action  is  commonly  dropped  and  the  past  of  the  verb  used.  So 
here,  became,  entered,  -were.  2°  nit  (dat.).  2I  Arr.,  esteemed  neither 
•  nor  considered  they.  "  Simp.  dat.  Order  ?  *3  btejclbctt. 
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39.    The  Crossing  of  the  Delaware.' 

The  beginning  of  December  was  extremely  raw,  so  that 

the  English  had  lost  all  desire a  to  pursue  immediately  the 

advantage  they  had  gained  over*  the  Americans.     Howe 

put*  his  regiments  into  winter-quarters,  thinking*  that  he 

5  could  wait  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

Washington  learned  that  the  Hessians  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Delaware  in  and  about  Trenton.  The  total 
force  under  his  command  amounted  to  7000  men.  He 
divided  them  into  three  columns,  which  were  to  cross  the 

jo  Delaware  at*  three  different  points  and  attack  the  enemy. 
As  night  came  on,  Washington  reached  the  river  at  the 
head  of  the  first  column  of  2400  men. 

A  violent  north-wind  drove  snow  and  sleet  into  the  faces 
of  the  Americans ';  there  was  much  ice  in  the  river.  Under 

15  these  circumstances  the  passage  was  not  merely  difficult,  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  Washington  had 
counted 8  on  standing  upon  the  other  shore  with  his  troops 
at9  midnight.  But  on  account  of  the  running  of  the  ice" 
and  the  storm  the  last  man  did  not  land  until  three  o'clock. 

20  Towards  four  o'clock  all  was  in  order,  and  the  march  to 
Trenton  was  begun.  The  storm  was  still  raging  violently. 
The  Americans  were  marching  towards "  enemies  who  were 
stronger  than  they,  and  who,  in  case  they  were  already  in- 
formed of  the  undertaking,  had  doubtless  chosen  favorable 

25  positions.    It  was  then  uncertain  whether  the  other  columns 


1  Masc.  2  Suft.  3  Case  ?  *  kfjen.  5  inbem  er  meinte.  Cf.  45,  n.  26. 
6  OH.  7  the  Americans  —  into  the  face.  Cf.  39,  n.  13.  *  counted 
thereon  (baraitf),  to  stand.  9  Hill.  10  Compound.  "  ClUgegeit  (dat.).' 
follows  its  noun.  Why  not  use  Had)  ? 
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had   succeeded    in   crossing"    the    river,    although    it  was 
afterwards  learned  "  that  they  did  not  cross  till l4  later. 

Towards  eight  o'clock  the  van-guard  of  the  first  column 
was  greeted  with  musket  shots,  and  by  that  means  the  Hes- 
sians who  were  in  Trenton,  were  alarmed.  They  assembled  5 
hastily,  but  Washington  had  already  reached  the  town  and 
advanced  to  the  attack.  At  first  they  offered 15  brave  resist- 
ance, but  surrendered  when  their  colonel  had  fallen.  Thus 
about  1000  men,  among  them  24  officers,  were  captured. 

Several  hundred  men  saved  themselves  by  (the)  flight.  10 
This  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  other  columns  of  the 
Americans  had  crossed  the  river  earlier  and  taken  possession 
of  some  bridges.  But  prudence  commanded  that  the 
Americans  should  be  satisfied  for  the  present,  and  Washing- 
ton went  back  over  the  Delaware.  jr 

Washington  soon  learned  that  the  English,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing him,  had  retreated.  Then  he  determined  to  risk  a 
second  stroke.  Four  days  after  his  first  passage  he  crosced 
the  Delaware  again.  General  Howe  sent  Lord  Cornwallis 
with  8000  men  to  meet16  him.  Washington  took  a  strong17  2o 
position  and  repelled  several  attacks.  But,  as  Cornwallis 
was  stronger  than  he,  he  left  his  camp  in  the  night  and  con- 
tinued his  march. 

Near  Princeton  he  attacked  three  English  regiments,  and 
after  a  hard  struggle  the  enemy  fled,  leaving  500  men  dead  25 
and  wounded  on  the  battle-field.  Washington  then  took18 
winter-quarters  in  the  region  around  Morristown.  He  occu- 
pied an  impregnable  position  and  annoyed  the  enemy "  so 
much  by  sending 20  out  flying  corps,  that  they  had  to  evac- 
uate that  region. 

18  Inf.  IJ  Act.  with  man.  l4  Not  —  till  —  erfh  ls  Ififtcn  (render}. 
16  U)tit  entgegnt.  l7  fcft.  ta  Not  ndjmen.  19  Plu.,  or  say  he  for  they 
in  following  clause.  *>  bltrd)  ^USfcnbHUfl  toon. 
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40.    Sobieski  before  Vienna. 

Then  the  king  turned  to  his  Poles  and  made '  the  follow 
ing  address  to J  them  in  the  Polish  tongue  : 

"  Warriors  and  friends :  The  number  of  our  enemies 
down  there  is  great,  almost  greater  than  at*  Choczim, 
5  where  we  trod  them  into  the  dust.  It  is  (a)  strange  soil 
upon  which  we  fight,  and  yet  here  *  also  we  are  fighting  for 
our  fatherland ;  under  the  walls  of  Vienna  we  protect  our 
beloved  Poland.  We  rescue  to-day  not  only  a  single  city ; 
we  rescue  all*  Christendom  in*  freeing  its  most  important 

10  bulwark,  the  city  [of]  Vienna,  from  the  enemy.  You7 
are  fighting  a  holy  fight  in  which  even  (the)  unrewarded 
exertion  is  glorious  and  to  fall  [is  to]  win  a  heavenly  crown. 
You.  are  not  fighting  for  your  king  but  for  God  himself. 
His  omnipotence  has  led  you  up8  these  pathless  heights 

15  without  a  struggle  and  has  already  given  half  the  victory 
into  your10  hands.  Already  the  haughty  infidels  see  you 
above  their  heads.  They  lose  (the)  courage  and  creep 
into  valleys  and  gorges  as  [if]  into  their  graves.  I  have 
only  one  command  to  give  you :  [Let]  your  king  be  your 

20  example.  Forward,  then  !  Follow  me,  brave  warriors ; 
follow  me,  noblemen  and  knights ;  to-day  you  are  to  win 
your  spurs  ! " 

After  a  short  conference  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and 
an  address  to  the  officers,  the  Polish  king  gave  the  com- 

25  mand  to  attack  the  enemy,  with  the  cry,  "  God  is  our  help  ! " 
The  prince  of  Waldeck  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  com- 

1  fatten.  *  an  (ace.).  3  bet.  4  Order  ?  s  the  whole.  6  inben',  with 
subor.  clause.  7  ifc.  •  Ijinauf.  Order  ?  »  the  half.  K  Cf.  39. 
n.  13. 
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manded  u  the  centre  of  the  army,  the  king  of  Poland  the 
right  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine  the  left  wing. 

The  battle  lasted  all  day  long,"  but,  when  evening  came, 
the  victory  of  the  Christian  army  was  sure,  and  the  Turks 
had  fled.  They  were  pursued  [for]  two  hours  after  sunset  5 
by  the  cavalry,  but  the  tired  troops  finally  had  to  turn  back. 
The  Polish  king  took  possession  of  the  tent  of  the  grand 
vizier.  On13  the  night  of  the  i3th  of  September"  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  from  this  tent  that  he  had  made  himself  the 
heir  of  the  grand  vizier.  10 

"This  tent  alone,"  he  wrote  in  the  letter  to  his  wife, 
"  has  a  circumference  as  great  as  that  of  the  city  [of]  Warsaw 

or  Lemberg It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  luxury 

which  prevailed  in  the  tent  of  the  grand  vizier.  There  were 
baths  and  little  gardens  with  fountains  and  rabbit-burrows.  15 
Four  or  five  quivers18  set  with  rubies  or  sapphires  are  alone 
worth  some  thousands  [of]  ducats.  You "  can  not  now  say 
to  me,  my  dearest,  what  the  Tartar  women  say  to  their  hus- 
bands when  they  come  home  without  booty1* :  'You16  are 
no  warrior  because  you  have  brought  nothing  [to]  me.'  "  2o 

On  the  next  morning  after  the  great  victory  over  the 
Turks18  and  their19  flight,  King  Sobieski  made20  his  entry 
into  Vienna.  As  the  heat  was  great  and  the  king  was  tired 
on  account  of  the  exertions  of  the  previous  day,  he  sat 
down  upon  a  stone 21  to  rest  a  little  before  he  entered  the  25 
city.  Afterwards  the  name  of  the  king  was  cut32  into  the 
stone,  and  it  remained  a  memorial  of  that  noteworthy  day 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  the  year  1809. 

"  foinmanbieren.  12  ben  flaitjcit  Sag  (fjiubitrd)).  '3  in.  I4  bee  13. 
(or  13ten)  (September.  l5  Arr.,  four  or  five  with  rubies  or  sapphires 
set  (bcfejjt)  quivers.  I6  Pronoun  ?  "  Order  ?  "  Ace.  19  May  be  bereit. 
Why?  ^Ijalten.  "Case?  M  fatten. 
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Having  arrived  **  in  the  city,  the  king  went  first  to  **  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits  to  thank  God  for  the  victory,  and  then 
to  the  church  of  St.  Stephen.     Afterwards  there  was  a  ban- 
quet at1*  the  house  of  Count  Starhemberg,  whither  the  king 
S  went  in  the  count's  carriage. 

41.   The  Nile. 

The  Nile  is  the  servant  that  supplies  the  tables  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  with  food.  Above1  Cairo  the  great,  [as]  yet 
undivided,  stream  is  a  magnificent  sight,  although  the  mul- 
titude of  boats,*  filled  with  the  people  and  products  of  the 

10  land,  which  covered  its  surface  in  the  times*  of  Herodotus, 
has  mostly  disappeared. 

In  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  richly  nourished  and 
sustained  seven  million  inhabitants.  To-day  the  number 
scarcely  amounts  to  five  millions.  [And]  yet  the  land, 

i 5  under  complete  cultivation,  could  still  nourish  and  clothe  its 
seven  million  inhabitants  with  all  their  domestic  animals  as 
in  the  times  of  its  former  greatest  prosperity,  for  the  Nile 
opens  his  hand  just  as  wide  as  formerly. 

If  one  wishes  to  comprehend  what  Egypt  would  be  with- 

20  out  the  blessing  of  the  Nile,  one  must  see  the  land  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  is4  before  the  overflow.  The  winter 
there  is  as  warm  as  our  spring,  and  lower  Egypt  is  then 
often  refreshed  with  showers.  But  after  a  few  weeks  the 
freshness  of  nature  disappears.  The  heat  is  as  great  in 

25  March  as  with  us  in  summer.  The  fields  are  then  white 
for6  the  harvest,  and  at  the  beginning  of  April  the  wheat 
is  cut. 

23  after  he  etc.,  or  in  the  city  arrived.     **  in.      2S  in. 
1  oberfyalb  (gen.)-      ~  Arr.,  the  with  the  people  and  products  of  the 
land  filled  boats.    3  jur  3ctt,  or  in  ben  £t\ttn.    4  fid)  befmbcn.    *  50. 
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Then  come  the  hot  winds  which  stream  for  seven  weeks 
[from]  out  the  south.  The  verdure  of  the  meadows  almost 
disappears,  and  only  the  palm-tree  keeps6  its  green  leaves 
in  [the  midst  of]  the  drought  and  heat.  At  this  time  no 
foreigner  should  go  to  Egypt,  for  then  the  pest  and  other  5 
[kinds  of]  sickness7  rage.  But  when  the  heat  is  greatest8 
the  cooling  north-winds  begin  to  blow.  The  rain  begins  to 
fall,  but  the  rising*  of  the  water  in  the  Nile  is  not  very 
noticeable  before  the  beginning  of  July. 

From  that  time  on  a  crier  announces  in  the  streets  of  10 
Cairo  how  high  the  water  has  risen  on  each  day.     In  Au- 
gust (the)  millet  is  sown,  as  it  flourishes  best,  when  young, 
beneath  the  water.     It  is  not  unpleasant  for  a I0  foreigner  to 
live  and  travel  in  Egypt  in  the  month  [of]  September.    The 
north-winds  are  now  the  prevailing  [ones]  and  swell  the  15 
sails  of  the  boats  steering  towards  Thebes.     On  the  2  6th 
or  2  yth  of  September  the  stream  has,  as11  a  rule,  reached 
its  highest  point. 

The  height  of  the  water  now  begins  to  lessen  gradually. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fields  now  become  visible.     Wheat  20 
and  barley,  and  many  other  grains  are  sown.     Thus  all  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman  are  determined  in  Egypt  by  the 
time  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  early  does  the  stream 
teach  him  to  pay  heed  to  the  duration  of  the  year  and  its 
seasons,  and  to  esteem  it  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  25 
land. 

6  befyolten.     7  Plu.     8  am  flrbfeten,  or  bie  grofjte?     '  Inf.  as  noun. 
10  Def.  art.     Why  >     "  Say,  in  the. 
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42.   The  Battle  in  the  Teutoburger  Forest.1 

In  the  times  of  the  emperor  Augustus  (the)  ancient  Ger- 
many was  bounded  on*  the  north  by3  the  German  Ocean4 
and  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Car- 
pathian [mountains],  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  and  on 
S  the  west  by  the  Rhine.  The  country  was  rough  and  covered 
with  impenetrable  forests. 

As  the  Germans  were  making  constant  incursions  into 
Gaul,  Drusus,  the  step-son  of  (the)  Augustus,  determined  to 
attack  them  in  their  own  country.  For  four  years  in  suc- 
10  cession  he  made  incursions  into  Germany.  He  built  fifty 
strongholds  on8  the  Rhine  and  forced  his  way  forwards  as 
far*  as  the  Elbe. 

After  the  death  of  Drusus  Tiberius  assumed  the  chief 
command.  He  overcame  the  Germans  more  by  trickery 
15  than  by  bravery,  and  met  with  such  success  that  the  Romans 
soon  regarded  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser 
as  dependent  upon  them. '  They  began  to  introduce  their 
language,  customs  and  laws. 

The  next  governor,  Quintilius  Varus,  desired  especially 

20  to  increase  the  Roman  influence.     Because  the  people  were 

at  first  quiet,  he  believed  that  he  could "  easily  carry  out  his 

plans.     But    the    Germans   were    really   dissatisfied,    and 

especially  Arminius,9  a  Cheruskan  prince. 

He  had  served  in  the  Roman  army,  and,  as  [the]  leader 

25  of  the  Cheruskan    auxiliaries,  he  had  become  a  Roman 

citizen  and  knight.     Now 10  that  Rome's  plan  of  subduing 

the  Germans  was  becoming  more  and  more  clear,  he  felt 

'Compound.  2  in.  3  Won.  «  91orb«  unb  Cftfee.  Jan,  orauf? 
8  biS  git.  7  Simp.  dat.  8  Inf.  9  StrmitttltS,  or,  more  commonly,  £en 
tnann.  I0  jefct,  ba. 
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himself  called11  [to  be]  the  saviour  of  his  country,  and 
with  some  other  Cheruskan  nobles  laid12  a  plan  to  de- 
liver it. 

Meanwhile  Varus  feared  no  danger,  and  especially  none 
from  [the]  side18  of  Arminius,"  whom  he  trusted  so  much    5 
that  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  suggestions  of  Segastes,  another 
Cheruskan    prince,  who  was  an  enemy  of  Arminius.     But 
while  he  was  leading  a  merry  camp-life  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Weser,  he  suddenly  received  intelligence  of  an  insurrec- 
tion on  the  Ems.     He  made    preparations  for18  breaking  10 
camp  and  had  the  Cheruskan  princes  renew  their  promise 
of  assisting  him. 

The  day  before  Varus  broke  camp  Segastes  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  whole  plan,  but  Varus  did  not  believe 
him.16  He  knew  that  Arminius  and  Segastes  were  enemies,  15 
because  the  former  had  carried  off  the  latter's  daughter, 
Thusnelda,  and  had  married  her  against"  her  father's  will. 
Thus  a  higher  power  seems  to  have  blinded  Varus,  in  order 
that  Germany  should  become  free. 

The  German  princes  separated  from  Varus,  as  they  said,  *a 
in  order  to  lead  their  troops  to  him.     Instead  of  doing18  so 
they  called  their  people  to  freedom.     From  valley  to  valley 
the  call  resounded  and  carried1*  all  along  with  it.20     Even 
Segastes   followed    the    others.     Suspecting    nothing,   the 
Roman  army  under  Varus,  without  strict  discipline  and  with  25 
much  baggage,  went   through  the  impenetrable  forest,  in 
which    they    had    first   to   make21   roads    and   to   bridge 
streams. 


11  bentfen  gum.  "  eutrorrfen.  "  Don  ©ettett.  u  Insert  def.  art. 
if  2lvntiuiii«  is  used.  Why?  "  jjum  2lufbnid).  16Case?  "  roiber, 
tt  aniiatt  beffen.  '9  rcifjeu.  20  itjm,  or  ftd)?  2I  batten. 
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Soon  continual  rains  made  the  ground  so  spongy  that 
horses  and  men  went  staggering  along,  and  all  became  ex- 
hausted. Suddenly  the  Germans,  at  first  singly,  then  in 
masses,  broke  forth  from  the  forest  from  all  sides  and 
5  attacked  the  exhausted  Romans.  Finally  the  army  reached 
an  open'-2  spot,  where  the  attacks  ceased,  and  pitched  (a) 
camp  for23  a  night's  rest. 

On  the  following  morning  the  army  went  on.  Scarcely 
had  the  legions  reached  the  Teutoburger  forest,  when  they 

10  were  again  attacked  from  all  sides.  Only  with  difficulty 
did  they  reach  a  place  at  evening  where  they  could  rest. 
On  the  third  morning  the  attacks  were  continued. 

The  bowstrings,24  relaxed  by  the  rain,  refused  [to  do] 
their  duty.  The  heavy  armor  of  the  Romans  became  a 25 

15  double  burden  [to]  them,  while  the  light-armed  Germans 
were  less  impeded.  The  Romans  finally  reached  the  south- 
western slope  of  the  Teutoburger  forest,  where  the  plain 
begins.  Here  the  chief  army  of  the  Germans  was  as- 
sembled. 

20  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Detmold  the  last 
struggle  began.  The  Roman  legions  gave  way,  their  cavalry 
fell86  into  disorder,  their  eagles  were  taken.  Varus  himself 
when  he  saw  all  lost,  fell  upon27  his  sword  in  order  not  to 
survive  the  disgrace.  Most  of  the  Romans  succumbed  [to] 

25  the  swords  of  the  Germans,  and  only  a  few  escaped. 

The  revenge  of  the  exasperated  victors  did  not  always 
spare  the  captives ;  many  were  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of 
their  gods.  Even  the  body  of  Varus  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
his  head  was  sent  by  Arminius  to  Marbod,  who  had  taken 

23  ftei.     **  flUV.      24  Arr.,  the  by  the  rain  relaxed  bowstrings.     **  Jltr. 

96  geratcn.     "  iiu 
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no  part  in  the  general  struggle  for  liberty.  Some  of  the 
captives  were  made  slaves,  and  even  Roman  knights  and 
senators  had  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  in  servitude. 

This  battle  annihilated  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  drilled 
Roman  armies,  which,  with  its  auxiliaries,  was  estimated  at  5 
50,000  men.  When  the  intelligence  of  this  defeat  came  to 
Rome,  all  were  bewildered.  They  already  believed  that  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  together  with  Belgium  and  Gaul, 
was1*  lost,  and  that  Italy  was  threatened. 

Augustus  so  lost  (the)  hope  that  he  rent  his  garments  in  10 
his  distress  and  cried  :   "  Varus,  Varus,  give29  me  back  my 
legions  !  "     With  anxious  haste,  as  if  the  enemy  were  already 
coming"  to  attack  Rome,  all   Germans  and    Gauls  were 
removed  from  the  city,  and  the  German  body-guard  was 
sent  away.     But  the  Germans  did  not  think  of  conquest.  15 
They  destroyed   all   memorials  of  Roman    servitude    and 
returned  to30  their  hearths. 

2"Mode?     ««  gib.       » am 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

The  abbreviations  employed  are  the  usual  ones.  In  addition  to  these  a  dash  [ — ] 
indicates  the  repetition  of  the  title  word. 

In  nouns  the  genitive  is  indicated  when  it  differs  from  the  nominative,  and  the  plural 
is  indicated  whenever  the  word  has  one.  Thus,  Sdjlag,  m.  -e9,  "-t,  masculine  noun, 
genitive  singular  3d)lage3,  nominative  plural  Sdjlage. 

Verbs  of  the  strong  conjugation  are  marked  5.  In  case  the  auxiliary  is  not  indi- 
cated by  f.  (fetn)  or  by  f.  or  \).  (fein  or  Ija&en),  the  verb  is  to  be  inflected  with  Ijaben. 
Separable  compounds  are  indicated  by  hyphens ;  inseparable:  are  written  as  one  word. 

Accents  are  occasionally  indicated.  All  references  are  to  the  text  or  notes.  Parts 
of  speech  and  other  grammatical  details  are  noted  only  when  necessary  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. Only  such  meanings  are  given  as  occur  in  the  text,  or  are  necessary  to  explain 
these. 

By  permission,  the  method  of  indicating  grammatical  forms,  etc.,  is  taken,  with  some 
modifications,  from  the  vocabulary  of  Joynes'  German  Reader. 
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a,  an,  cin;  not  — ,  tetn. 
able,  be  — ,  f onnen,  irr. 
about,  prep.,  urn  (ace.};  adv., umber; 

(nearly)  ungeftihr,  etttia;   be  —  to, 

eben  rootlen,  irr.,  im  23egriffe  fein 

(irr.)  JU. 

above,  iiber  (ace.  or  dat.). 
absent,  abroefenb. 
absorbed,  in  ftd)  gefehrt. 
accept,  an^nebmen,  S. 
accompany,  bcgleiten. 
accordance,  in  —  with,  nod)  (dat.), 

geilliif?  (dat.,  reg.  follows  its  noun). 
according  to,  see  preceding  word, 
accordingly,  bafyer. 
account,  CEonto,  m.  -8,  -8  or  Sonti; 

on  —  of,  roegen  (gen.). 
acknowledge,  beftfitigen. 
acquaintance,    33efanntfd)oft,    /. ; 

(person)  ber  SBefannte   (part-   as 

noun). 

acquainted,  befannt. 
act,  ftcl)  benebmen,  S. 
activity,  9tiiftigfeit,/. 
address,  n.,  ^nrebe,  /.  -n  (to,  on, 

ace.) ;  v.,  nenneit,  irr.;  make  an  — , 

eine  3lnrebc  fatten,  S. 
adjutant,  Slbjutant',  m.  -en,  -en. 
admit,  Dor=laffen,  S.;  (concede)  ju« 

gcbcn,  S. 
adorn,  tjerjleren. 


Adrianople,  Slbrtano^et,.  «.  -9. 
advance,    fdjreiten,   S.,  f. ;    in  — , 

tjoraus,  (59, 1.  6)  im  »orau«. 
advantage,  SSorteil,  m.  -«,  -e. 
adventure,  SIbenteuer,  n.  -8,  — . 
advice,  9fat,  m.  -e§,  ^e. 
advise,  ratcn,  S.  (dat.  per s.). 
affair,  @ad)e,  /.  -n;  (87,  1.  i)  ©e« 

fdjaft,  «.  -9, -e;  (43, 1.  u)  greig. 

ni«,  n.  -ffeg,  -ffe. 
afraid,  be  — ,  fid)  fiirdjten  (of,  oor, 

(dat.). 

Africa,  Slfrtfa,  n.  -8. 
after,  prep.,  nad)  (dat.);  conj.,  nad)» 

bem;  adv.,  nadjfyev,  barauf;  —  this, 

nadjhev,  barauf. 

afternoon,  ^Jadjmittag,  m.  -8,  -e. 
afterwards,  fpatev,  nad)ber;   soon 

— ,  balb  barauf. 
again,  ttneber,  normals. 
against,  gegen  (ace.). 
age,  Sitter,  n.  -8,  — ;   a  good  old  — , 

ein  Ijoheg  filter. 
aged,  alt. 
ago,  Dor  (dot.) ;  a  few  weeks  — ,  Dor 

eiuigcn  SBodjen;  long  — ,  Dor  £ti* 

ten;  some  time  — ,  fdjon  Itingfl. 
agreement,  9lbreb.e,  /.  -n. 
agriculture,  ^dtcrbau,  m.  -8. 
air,  Suf t,  /.  "e  ;   in  the  open  — ,  im 

greten;  night—,  Madjtluft. 
airy,  tuftig. 

alarm,  n.,  gurdjt,/;  v .,  alarmieren, 
101 
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alight,  nb.ftetQcn,  s.,  f. 

all,  adj.,  all ;   (whole)  ganj;   adv., 

ganj;  no  (none) ...  at  all,  gar  fein; 

not  ...  at  al?,  gar  nid)t. 
allowed,  be  — ,  biirfett,  irr. 
almost,  beinahe,  fafh 
alone,  allein'. 
along,  fort,  bin;  —  with  (76, 1.  21), 

ncbcn  (dat). 
aloud,  see  read. 
Alps,  bieSltyen,/.//. 
already,  fd)on. 
also,  and). 

altar,  attar7,  m.  -«,  *e. 
although,  obgleid). 
altogether,  gar. 
always,  tmmer. 
ambassador,  bcr  ©efanbte  (part,  as 

noun). 

American,  2lmertfaner,  m.  -«,  — . 
among,  ituter  (dot.  or  ace.). 
amount  to,  bctragen,  S. 
amuse,  refl.,  fid)  Brrgnitgen. 
amusement,  SSergniigen,  n.  -«. 
ancient,  alt. 

and,  unb;  —  ...  too,  role  audj. 
Anglo-Saxon,  angelfadjftfd). 
angry,  govnig;  make  — ,  argent, 
animal,  £ier,  n.  -e8  -e;    domestic 

— ,  ^mistier. 
annihilate,  »ernid)ten. 
announce,  orrfiinbtgen,  metben. 
annoy,  beidftigcn,  pfagcn. 
another,  cin  anbcrer. 
answer,  n.,   2ttitroort,  /  -en  (to, 

ttllf, ace.};  ^..antWortcn  (dat.pers.; 

auf,  ace.  thing). 
ant,  Slmeife,  /  -n. 
anticipate,    jut»ov=fommen,    S.,    f. 

(dat.). 


anxious,  augftttd),  bange. 

any,  not  — ,  feiu;  not  —  more,  nic^t 

nicfjr. 

anything,  etroa?. 
apoplexy,  ©cfjiag,  m.  -eS,  *e;   be 

stricken  with  — ,  »om  @d)(age  ge> 

riifjrt  merben. 
apparently,  fdjeinbor. 
appear,  erfcfjeinen,  S.,  \. 
appearance,  9(n$fef)en,  n.  -$. 
applause,  Self  all,  m.  -«. 
aPPl7»  ftt^  ttJCnbCH,  irr.  or  reg.  (to, 

nit,  ace.). 

appointment,  Srnennung, /. -en. 
April,  3tbril',  m.  -«. 
arise,  fid)  erbeben,  S.,  entftehen,  S.,  \. 
arm,  21  rm,  m.  -e*,  -e. 
armor,  SBcmaffnung,/.  -PIT. 
armor-bearer,  SSaffentragcr,  m.  -« 

army,  5»cer,  n.  -eji,-e,  2tvmee',/.  -n. 

around,  prep.,  um  (ace.) ;  adv.,  um» 
ber. 

arouse,  ertuecfen. 

arrange,  ciiuridjten. 

arrive,  an=fommen,  S.,  I  (at,  in,  dat.) 

article,  2lrtifct,  m.  -*,  —. 

artist,  $iinfller,  m.  -«,  — . 

as,  tine;  (time)  atS;  (comparison,  cf. 
36,  n.  21 )  al«,  tt)ie;  (inasmuch  as) 
ba;  (81, 1.  7)  alS;  as  ...  as,  fo... 
Wie  (a(«);  —  if,  a (8  ob  (roenn);  — 
well  — ,  fo  roobl  al«,  wie  and). 

ascend,  beftcigen,  S. 

Asia,  21'ftcii,  11.  -«. 

ask,  fragen;  (request)  bitten,^1,  (for, 
nut) ;  he  was  — ed,  man  frngte 
thn;  —  questions,  fragen  ftcltcn; 
—  about,  ftd)  erfunbigen  nad),  fra» 
gen  nad). 
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asleep,  fd)(afenb;  be  —  ,  fdjlafen,  S.  ; 

fall  —  ,  ein*fd)lafen,  S.,  f. 
assemble,  tr.,  oerfammeln;    intr., 

fid)  tierfammeln. 
assent,  3uftimmung,  f.  -en. 


assist,  fjelfen,  .S".   (dat.  pers.),   bei» 

ftehen,  S.  (dat.  pers.). 
assume,  iibernebmen,  S. 
assure,  ftdjern;  refi.,  fts|)  berftdjern. 
astonished,  crftaunt  (at,  iiber,  ace.), 
astonishment,  Srftaunen,  «.  -8. 
at,  (place)  an  (dat.)  ;  (time)  gu  (dat.); 

(hours  of  day)  um  (ace.)  ;    (town) 

in  (dat.);  out  —  ,  gu  —  I)inau8;   - 

all,  see  all. 
attack,  v.,  cm=greifen,  S.;  «.,  ?tngriff, 

m.  -§,  -c. 

attention,  2(itfmerf  jamfeit,  f. 
audience,  5lnbieng',  f,  -en;    (per- 

sons) 3itl)brer,  m.  -8,  —  . 
August,  31  u  guff,  m.  -8. 
autumn,  .'pcvbft,  m.  -9,  -e. 
auxiliaries,  JpilfStruppen,  ///. 
awake(n),  tr.,   cvlDecfen;    intr.,  Vi-- 

tuacfjen. 
away,  roeg,  fort,  botton. 


B 

babe,  (f(eine)  ^inb,  «.  -c?,  -er. 
back,  ^uviicf  ;  (again)  nncber. 
bad,  fd)led)t;  -worse,  see  the  word. 
bag,  @ncf,  m.  -e$,  -"e. 
baggage,  ©cpcicf,  n.  -8,  -e. 
balance,  au9=flleid)cn,  51. 
balcony,  Gallon',  m.  -8,  -e. 
ball,  SBalt,  m.  -e«,  ac. 
Baltic,  Oftfee,  /. 


bank,  lifer,  «.  -%,  — . 

banner,  ^ahne,  /.  -n. 

banquet,  geftmab,!,  n.  -e8,  -e. 

bare,  nacft. 

barley,  ©erfle,  /. 

barley-field,  ©erftenfelb,  «.  -e6,  -ec 

bath,  S3nb,  n.  -e?,  *er. 

bathe,  /r.,  babm;  intr.,  fid)  baben. 

battle,  ©d)lad)t,  /.  -en,  ^ampf,  w. 
-e*,  *e. 

battle-field,  ©d)kd)tfe(b,  ».  -8,  -er. 

Bavaria,  SBoiern,  w.  -6. 

be,  fetn,  irr.;  (become)  ttJerben,  irr.; 
(of  health)  fid)  befinben,  S. ;  (live) 
teben;  (remain)  bleiben,  S.,  f.;  I 
am  to  (cf.  30,  n.  5),  id)  fott;  there 
is  (are)  (cf.  86,  n.  5),  e8  tft  (ftnb), 
eg  flifct ;  that  is,  ba8  Ijeifet;  how 
are  you,  mie  befinben  ©ie  fid). 

beam,  JBalfen,  w.  -8,  — ;  (light) 
@trahl,  m.  -e8,  -en. 

bear,  ertragen,  S. 

beard,  53art,  m.  -e«,  ^c. 

beast,  Ster,  «.  -e8,  -e. 

beautiful,  fdjb'n. 

because,  uunl. 

become,  luerben,  irr.;  (suit)  fteben, 
S.  (dat.). 

bed,  Sett,  «.  -e8,  -en;  get  out  of  — . 
au8  (Don)  bem  93ette  auf=fte()en,  S.; 
put  to  — ,  gu  33ette  brtngen,  irr. 

bed-room,  @d)lafjimmer,  n.  -8,  — . 

before,  prep.,  (place)  Dor  (dat.  or 
ace.);  (time)  Dor  (dat.) ;  conj.,  che; 
adv.,  Dorljer,  guoor;  (cf.  85,  1.  15) 
tiorig  (adj.) ;  —  this,  fdjon  friiljer; 
just  —  (34, 1.  23)  furj  »or. 

beg,  bitten,  S. 

beggar,  Settler,  m.  -8,  — . 

begin,  beginnen,  S.,  an-fangen,  S. 
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beginning,  Stnfang,  m.  -9,  *e;  at 

the  —  ,  im  (ju)  Stnfang. 
behind,   hinter   (dat.  or  ace.);   out 

from  —  ,  hinter  (dat,)  —  herocr. 
Belgium,  SBclgien,  «.  -§. 
believe,    glauben   (dat.  pers.,    ace 

thing). 

belong,  gehoren  (to,  dot.}. 
beloved,  gcltebt. 
below,  unten. 
beneath,  unter  (dat.  or  ace.}. 
benefactor,  SBohtthoter,  m.  -9,  —  , 
berry,  SBeere,  /.  -n. 
beside  one's  self,  auger  fid). 
besides,  babei. 
best,  beft. 

betake,  fid)  begebett,  S. 
better,  beffer. 

between,  gnuftijen  (dat.  or  ace.). 
bewildered,  toernnrrt. 
bid,  heifjen,  S.  (takes  inf.  without  ju). 
big,    grog     (comp.,    grower,   super., 


bill,  ©djnabel,  m.  -9,  \ 

bind,  binben,  S. 

binding  (of  book),  ©inbanb, 

bird,  2>ogel,  m.  -9,  \ 

birthday,  ©eburtetag,  m.  -§,  -e. 

bishop,  Stfdjof,  m.  -%,  ^e. 

bitterly,  bttterlid). 

blessing,  @egen,  m.  -S,  —  . 

blind,  »erblenben. 

blood,  SBhit,  n.  -ce. 

blow,  n>eb,en,  blafcn,  S. 

blue,  bin  it. 

boat,  Soot,  n.  -e«,  -e. 

body,  ^orper,  m.  -S,  —  ;   (corpse) 

?etd)nam,  m.  -%,  -e. 
body-guard,  i'eibnjad)e,  /  -ru 
bold,  fiiljit. 


book,  Sudj,  n.  -e«,  Jter. 

boot,  ©ttefel,  m.  -«,  — . 

booty,  Seute,  f. 

borrow,  borgen. 

both,  betbe;  — the,  betbe,  bie  betben 

bottom,  Sobcn,  m.-9,  —  or  •";   ai 

the  — ,  auf  bcm  S3oben. 
bottomless,  bobenloe. 
bound,  bcgrenjen. 
boundary,  ©renje,  /  -n. 
boundless,  tttafUo^. 
bouquet,  @trou6,  m.  -e«,  *e. 
bow,  v.,  fid)  oerbeitgen;    n.,  SSft- 

beitgung,  /  -en. 
bowl,  <Sd)ale,  /.  -n. 
bowstring,  SBogenfebne,  /.  -n. 
boy,  $nabe,  m.  -n,  -n. 
bramble,   93rombeerfhaiid),  m.  -^t 

"er. 

brave,  topfer. 
bravery,  Sapferfeit,  / 
breach,  33rud),  m.  -e«,  *e. 
bread,    S3rot,    n.  -eg;    —  crumb, 

33rotfrume,  /.  -n. 

break,  bredjen,  S. ;  (applied  to  ob- 
jects,   generally)     gerbredjen;     — 

forth,  bert>or»bred)en;  —  out,  au§» 

bred>en. 

breakfast,  friihfiittfen. 
bribe,  bcftedjen,  S. 
bridge,  n.,  Srurfe,  /.  -n;  ».,  uber» 

bviirfen. 
brief,  furj. 
bright,  hell. 
bring,  bnrtgen,  S.;    (go  and  get) 

bolen;    —  together,    heran-boleu,- 

—  up  (rear),  erjiehen,  S. 
brother,  SBritber,  m.  -«,  *. 
brotherly,  bruberUd). 
build,  bauen. 
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building,  ©cbaube,  ».  -«,  — . 

Bulgarian,  Snlgarter,  m.  -9,  — . 

bulwark,  SMrocrf,  n.  -«,  -e. 

burden,  i'aft,  /.  -en. 

burn,  brennen,  irr. 

bury,  begraben,  S, 

bush,  ©traud),  m.  -e«,  *er. 

busied,  bejd)a'ftigt. 

busily,  gefdjafttg. 

business,  ®efd)d'ft,  n.  -«,  -e;    • 
letter,  ©efdjaftSbrief,  m.  -«,  -e. 

but,  aber,  attein;  (strongly  adversa- 
tive and  after  a  neg.)  fonbent;  (nev- 
ertheless) bod),  jebodj;  nothing  — , 
md)t§  al§;  not  only  . . .  but  also, 
md)t  nut . . .  fonbern  and). 

buy,  laufen. 

Taj, prep.,  (place)  bet  (dat.),  an  (dat.); 
(agent)  tioit  (dat.);  (instrument) 
burd)  (ace.),  mil  (dat.),  »on;  — 
Cassel,  bei  Saffet;  —  day,  bei£ag; 
by  —ing  (cf.  48,  n.  61),  babltrd), 
bafj;  adv.,  ttovbet;  —  and  — ,  balb; 
(go)  —  the  house,  an  bem  §aufe 
corbel  (gebcn). 

bye,  good  — ,  lebe  roof)!,  abieu. 


Cairo,  $aivo,  n.  -%. 

cake,  $ud)en,  m.  -«,  — . 

calf,  $alb,  n.  -e«,  "er. 

call,  n.,  SRnf,  m.  -e«,  -e;  (visit)  93c= 
jud),  »«.-«,-e;  v.,  rufen,  S.;  (name) 
nennen,  irr.  \  — off,  ob»rufen;  — 
on  (visit),  befudjen;  —  out,  au8» 
rufen;  be  — ed,  genannt  jein,  bei= 
§en,  S. 

calmness,  SRube,  /.  [be«  — ). 

Calycadnus,  .Haltjcabnutf,  m.  (gen., 


camp,  ?ager,  n.  -€,  —  ;   break  —  , 

auf=bred)en,  S. 

campaign,  ^elbgug,  m.  -«,  *e. 
camp-life,  i!agerleben,  n.  -8. 
can,  fonnen,  irr. 
candle,  2id)t,  n.  -c8,  -e. 
cap,  §aube,  /".  -n;  put  a  —  on,  etne 


capable,  fab,tg. 

capitulation,  Capitulation,  /.  -en. 

captive,  gefangen;   the  —  ,  ber  ©e» 

fangene  (part,  as  noun). 
capture,  gefangen  neb,men,  S. 
car,  change  —  s,  iim*fietgen,  S.,  f. 

(at,  in,  dat.). 
care,  «.©orge,/.-en;  (49,1.5)Obtnit, 

/.;  v.,  ftd)  belummem  (for,  um); 

take  —  ,  fid)  in  od)t  nebmen,  S. 
careful,  ttorftd)tig. 
Carpathian  (mountains),  ^?arpa' 

tbcn,  //. 
carpenter,    3immei'niann'    m-  -*/• 

//.,  3imniedeute  (or  .manner). 
carriage,  SBagen,  »».-«,—,  I'lttfdje, 

/  -n;  by  —  ,  gu  SSagen. 
carry  along,  fort=vetJ3en,  S.  ;  —  offr 

entfiiljren;  —  out,  burd)=fiit)rcn. 
Carthage,  $arth,ago,  n.  -«. 
carving-knife,  SBorlegemeffer,    n. 

-«,-. 

case,  j^atl,  m.  -e8,  *e;  in  —  ,  faH8. 
castle,  ©d)tofj,  n.  -ffe*,  *ffer,  S^urg, 

/.  -en. 
cat,  Safee,/.  -n;  (Sel.  23)  ^ater,  m. 

-*,—. 

catalogue,  Catalog',  m.  -«,  -c. 
catch,  fangen,  S.;  —  up  with,  ein» 

Ijolen. 

cattle  raising,  3.Uebjitd)t,/  [jadjen. 
cause,  «.,  Urfad)e,  /.  -n;  v.,  oerur» 
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cavalry,  jfaoaDeric',/. 

cease,  auf=boren. 

ceiling,  ^lafonb',  m.  -8,  -«. 

celebrate,  feicrn. 

celebration,  geier,  /. 

cell,  3etle,  /.  -n. 

centre,  (Jentrum,  n.  -8,/7.  (Eentren. 

ceremony,  (marriage)  irauung,  /. 

-en. 

certainly,  genHJj. 
chair,  ©tuhl,  m.  -e8,  *e. 
challenge,  ouf-forbcni  (to,  ju). 
chamber,  hammer,/,  -n. 
chancellor,  ft  anjler,  m.  -8,  — . 
change,  fceranbern;  (transform), oer* 

nmnbeln;    (exchange),    »ertau]d)en 

(for,  mit). 

character.Gibaraf'ter,  m.-%,  //.-tc're. 
charmed,  entjiirft.        [ja^nt  (dat.). 
chase,  n.,  3agb,  /.  -en;  v.,  nad)» 
chat,  plonbern. 
chatter,  flappern. 
cheek,  2Bange,/.  -n. 
cheerful,  better. 
Cheruskan,  n.,  (£b,eru8fer,  m.  -9, 

— ;  adj.,  d)eru8fijd). 
chest,  tifie,/  -n ;  gold  — ,  ©olbtifle. 
chief,  —  army,  ^oupt^eer,  n.  -%,  -e; 

—  command,  €>berbefei)l,a«.-8,  -e; 

—  privy  councillor,  Cbevgetjetmrot, 
m.  -«,  *e. 

Child,  Itnb,  n.  -e«,  -er;  — 's  flesh, 

$tnberflei{cf),  n.  -c«. 
child-like,  tinberfjaft.          [iicjncfjt. 
choice,  n.,  933af)l, /. -en;  adj.,  au«. 
Cold,  adj.,  fait  (comp.,  falter,  super., 

falteft);  n.,  tfa'lte,  etc.,  etc. 
cholera,  Sfjolera,/. 
choose,  ttiablen,  errcdblen  (for,  $u). 
Christ,  (Jb,riflu8,  Sb,ctfti,  ^.,  Lot.  dec. 


Christendom,  (£b,nfhnf)eit,  /. 
Christian,  n.,  (£f)rifl,  m.  -rn,  -en; 

adj.,  djriftlid). 
Christmas,    93eibnacl)ten,   //.;   - 

dinner,  2Betb,nad)tSmal)l,  n.  -8,  -e- 

at  —  ,  jn  2Beif)nad)ten. 
church,  ^ir(^e,  /.  -n;    —  of  the 

Jesuits,  3efuitenfirrf)e;    to  —  ,  gut 


circle  about,  umfreifen. 

circumference,  Umfang,  m.  -8. 

circumstance,  Umftanb,  m.  -$,  *e 

citizen,  S3iirgcr,  m.  -«,  —  . 

city,  @tabt,/.  ae. 

claw,  $raHe,/.  -n. 

clay,  «.,  Setjm,  »/.  -e8;  fl^'.,  Ieb,mi6 

clear,  flar. 

clever,  flug,  gei"d)ett. 

climate,  $ltma,  n.  -§,  -te. 

clock,  o'—  ,  Ubr;   two  o'  —   ymei 

lll)l-;    at   (towards)    ten   o'—  ,    unt 

(gegen)  jeljn  Ut)r. 
close,  fd)lte§en,  ^. 
close  by,  bid)t  bet  (</«/.). 
cloth,  2nd),  «.  -e8,  ^er;  Xtjdjtu^; 

lay  the  —  ,  ben  Xijdj  becfen. 
clothe,  befletben. 
clothes,  jHetber,  n.pl.;  put  on  —  , 

$  letber  an=5tel)en,  J. 
clothing,  see  clothes. 
Co.,  see  company. 
coach,  SSagen,  m.  -8,  —  ,  £iir?d)e, 

/.-n. 

coat,  9tocf,  w.  -8,  ae. 
cock,  §abn,  w.  -e8,  *e. 
coffee,  ^affee,  m.  -8. 
cold,  a^'.,  fait;  n.,  tffilte,/.;  —  of 

winter,  SBinterfaUe. 
colonel,  Cberft,  m.  -en,  -e  or  -em 
column,  £olonne,/.  -n. 
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come,  lommen,  S.,  f.;  — by,  Dorbei= 

fommen;  —  on,  fjeratufonimen;  — 

together,  jufammen»!ommeiu 
comfortable,  bequem. 
coming,  fommen,  n.  -8. 
command,  «.,  23efehl,OT.-8,  -e;  v., 

befe^Ien,^.  (dat.),  gebieten,  S.  (dat.); 

(military)  lommonbieren;  at  the  — , 

auf  ben  33efeh,l;  be  in  —  of,  an= 

fiifjren. 
commander-in-chief,  {yelbljerv,  m. 

-u,  -en. 

commend,  empfeblen,  S, 
commission,  «.,  5luftrag,  m.  -9, 

*e;  v.,  aitf=tragen,  S.  (dat.). 
common,  gemein. 
commoner,  23iirger,  m.  -8,  — ;  — 's 

son,  SBitrgerfobn,  m.  -8,  *e. 
commonplace    thing,    $lltaglid)» 

feit,/.  -en. 

companion,  ©efcibrte,  m.  -n,  -n. 
company,  ®efeEjd)cift,/  -en;  (part- 
nership) Gtompagnt'e,  /.  -n.    (Co. 

=  die) ;  in  —  with,  in  SSegteitung 

(gen.,  or  t)0lt  with  dat.). 
compare,  Dergteidjen,  S. 
complain,  ftogen,  ftd)  beflagen,  (of, 

itber,  ace.). 
complete,  adj.,  uottftanbig;  v.,  (cf. 

16,  n.  z)  be  — d,  ferttg  ttjerben. 
compose,  bidjten ;  (music)  fompo= 

ntcren. 

composer,  $ompomft',  m.  -en,  -en. 
composition,  $ompofttion',/.  -en. 
comprehend,  bcgretfen,  S. 
concerned    about,     beforgt    iiber 

(ace.). 
conclude,  fdjtieften,  S.;  (determine) 

befd)Uefjen. 
condemn,  oerurteileru 


condition,  ^uftanb,  m.  -8,  *e;  be 

in  — ,  int    flanbe  jein,  irr. 
conduct,  geletten. 
conference,  llutevrebung,/.  -en. 
confession,  ©eftanbnis,  «.  -e«,  -e. 
confide,  an»»ertrauen  (to,  dat.). 
confidence,  SSertrauen,  «.  -«;  put 

—  in,  95ertrauen  in  (ace.)  —  fefcen. 
confirm,  beftatigen. 
confusedly,  buvd)  etnanber. 
congratulation,    (^liict'uninjd),    m. 

-e3,  ae. 

connoisseur,  tenner,  m.  -8,  — . 
conquest,  Svoberung,/.  -en. 
conscience,  ©eroiffen, «.  -8. 
consciousness,  ©elbftgefiihl,  n.  -8. 
consent,  v.,  ein=rtrittigen;   «.,  Sin- 

rotUtgung,/. 
consequently,  bafjer. 
consider,  fatten  (S.)  fiir. 
constant,  beftcinbtg. 
constantly,  beftanbig,  immer. 
consternation,  SBeftiirjnng,/. 
consultation,  S3eratung,/.  -en. 
consume,  auf-je^ren. 
content,  begniigen. 
continual,  anb,a(tenb. 
continue,  tr.,  fort.fe^en;  intr.,  fort« 

faljren,  S.  (but  cf.  also  67,  n.  2). 
contrast,  ^ontraft',  m.  -8,  -e;  a 

great  — ,  em  geroaltigev  ^ontrafl. 
contrive,  erftnnen,  S. 
control,  refl.,  ftd)  faffen. 
conversation,  Untertjaltung,/.  -en, 

©ejprad),  «.  -8,  -e. 
converse,  fpred)en,  S. 
convince,  iiberjcngen. 
cook,  fodjen;  (bake)  bocfen,  S. 
cool,  fiiljlfii. 
co-operation,  ajfittuirfung,yC 
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copy,  Gremplar',  n.  -9,  -e. 

corn,  ©etvetbe,  «.  -S;   $orn,  n.  -e8, 

•"cr. 
corn-field,  ©etreibefelb,  «.  -e«,  -er, 

.Hornfelb. 
corps,  Sorp8,  «.  -8,  -8  ;   flying  —  , 

<Streifcorp8. 
cost,  foften. 
cottage,  .'Cnitte,  f.  -n. 
couch,  9Jutjebctt,  n.  -8,  -en,  ?ager, 

n.  -8. 

council,  3tal,  *w.  -e8,  *e. 
councillor,  9tat,  OT.  -e«,  *e. 
count,  ©vaf,  m.  -en,  -en. 
count,  redjnen  (on,  auf,  ace.). 
countenance,  ©eftdjt,  n.  -c«,  -cr. 
country,  i'cmb,  n.  -e8,  *ev  (or  -f). 
courage,  2)tnt,  w.  -eg. 
course,  of  —  ,  natiirUd). 
court,  §of,  »z.  -e8,  *e;  —  official, 

ber  §ofbeamte  (adj.  as  noun)  ;  at 

—  ,  am  (bet)  £ofe;   to  (the)  —  ,  an 

ben  $of. 
courtier,  ^ofmann,  w.  -8,  //.,  §of= 

leute  (or  =manner). 
cover,  bebeefen;  —  one's  self  up,  ftd) 


co-ward,  ^eigltng,  m.  —3,  -e. 
crack,  fnacfen,  auf*fnacfen. 
crank,  ^urbcl,/  -n. 
crawl,  friedjen,  S.,  f.  or  b,. 
create    (cf.   48,  n.   62),    ernennen, 

irr. 

creep,  yd)(eid)en,  S.,  j.;  (90,  1.  17), 

ftcf)  oerfrted)en,  S. 
cricket,  ©rtlle,/.  -n. 
crier,  2lu8jd)reier,  m.-9,  —  . 
critical,  fritifd). 
cross,  geben  (S.,  f.)  fiber  (ace?);  — 

over  (79,  1.  13),  fiber»iefcen. 


crossing,  Ubergang,  m.  -9,  *e  (of, 

iibcr,  ace.). 
crow,  frozen. 
crowd,  2Jienge,/.  -n;  —  of  people, 

2JZen)d)enmenge. 
crown,  ^ronr,/  -n. 
cruel,  graufam. 
cruelty,  ©raujamfeit,/.  -n. 
crumb,    .ftnime,  /.  -it;    bread  — , 

Srotfntmc. 

crusade,  ^reuj^ug,  m.  -8,  *e. 
cry,  «.,  9tnf,  m.  -e8,  -e;  ».,  rufen, 

S.,  an8=rufen;   (weep)  roeinen;  — 

out,  au8*nifeii. 
cultivate,  an=bauen., 
cultivation,  Stnbau,  m.  ~?;  under 

complete  — ,  bei  DoQem  ?lnban. 
custom,  @itte,/.  -n. 
cut,    fdjneiben,    S.;    (chop)    harfen, 

haueu,  S.;  —  to  pieces,  (in  ©titcfen) 

Serb,acfen. 


dainty,  i'erf erbiffen,  m.  -8,  — . 

dance,  «.,    2anj,   m.  -e«,  *e 
tanjen. 

danger,  ©efafjr,  /  -en. 

dangerous,  gefabrlidj. 

Danube,  2)onau,/ 

dark,  adj.,  bunfel,  finfler;  «., 
ni8,/ 

dash  on,  fprengen;  —  to  pieces,  jer» 
fdimettern. 

daughter,  Xod)ter,/  \ 

day,  £ag,  m.  -r8,  -e;  —  after  to- 
morrow, itbermorgen;  —  before 
yesterday,  Borgeftern;  all  —  long, 
bengangenlag(hiitburd));  by — ,bei 
£ag;  for  — s  at  a  time,  Xage  long. 
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dead,  tot 

deafness,  £aubbeit,/ 

dear,  Ueb;   my  —  est  (cf.  70,  1.  21), 

mcin  £>er;j. 

death,  £ob,  m.  -c8,  -e. 
debt,  ©djulb,  /-en;  for—,  roegen 

feiner  @d)ulben. 
decay,  SSerrocfung,/ 
December,  Sejcmbcr,  m.  -8,  —  . 
decide,  entfdjeibeit,  S. 
decisive,  entfdjetbenb. 
declare,  erfltiren. 
deed,  Zat,/.  -en. 
defeat,  iftieberlage,/.  -n. 
degree,  ©rab,  m.  -eS,  -e. 
delay,  intr,,  gaubern,  gbgern;   />-., 


delighted,  erfreut. 

deliver,  bcfrcien. 

demand,  erforbern. 

deny,  ucrfagen. 

departure,  Slbreife,/ 

dependent,  abbangig. 

describe,  bcfcfjrcibeit,  S. 

description,  23efd)reibnng,/.  -en. 

deserve,  oerbienen. 

desire,  «.,  SBunfi^,  m.  -e$t  -"e;  (66, 

1.  3)    Suft,  /.  *e;  v.,  ttjiinf^en,  be- 

geljren. 

destroy,  jcrftbren. 
determine,  bef(^lie§cn,  S.;  (93,1.  22) 

bcftimmcn;  —  upon,  befd)Uefjcn. 
devour,  aitf»freffen,  S. 
dew-drop,  Xantropfen,  m.  -?,  —  . 
die,  fterbcn,  S.,  \. 
different,  tjerfdjieben. 
difficult,  farter;  (72,  1.  5,  88,  1.  15) 

fcfynncrig. 
difficulty,    ©dinriertgtcit,  /.   -en; 

(96,  1.  10)  2Jmt)e,/.  -n. 


direct,  rcgiereiu 

directly,  bireft. 

dirty,  unrein. 

disappear,  »erfcf)rotnben,  S.,  f. 

discipline,  3u<f)t,/. 

disclose,  entbecfen. 

discover,  entbecfen. 

disgrace,  ©cfjanbe,/.  -n. 

disgraceful,  jcf)tmpfti^. 

dish,  @d)u(fe(, /.  -n;  — es  (collect. 
ively)  ©efd)irr,  «.  -%,  -e. 

dismiss,  ctb=tt)eifen,  S. 

dismount,  ab»ft^en,  S.,  j. 

disorder,  Unorbnung,  /;  fall  into 
— ,  in  llnorbmmg  geraten,  S.,  j. 

dissatisfied,  nnjufvieben. 

distance,  (Sntfernnng,  f.  -en;  at 
some  — ,  in  einiger  (Sntfevnung. 

distinctly,  bentlic^. 

distinguish,  au6=getcf)nen. 

distress,  ©cijmerj,  m.  -e«  or  -en8, 
-en. 

disturb,  ftoren. 

ditch,  (Sraben,  m.  -$,  •". 

diversion,  .^fkeunng,/.  -en. 

divide,  teilen. 

do,  tun,  S.;  (of  health)  ftd)  befinben, 
S.;  (show)  ergetgen;  I  can  — noth- 
ing with  him,  id)  fann  mit  ibm 
nidjts  an.fangen,  S. 

doctor,  2)oftor,  m.  -9f  -en. 

documental  dust,  "Hftenftnub,  »:. 
-«. 

dollar,  Sollar,  m.  -9>,  — . 

domestic  animal,  §an«tier,  n.  -«. 
-e. 

donkey,  6|et,  m.  -%,  — . 

door,  Xflr(e),  /.  -n. 

double,  boppett. 

doubtless,  obne  3i»ciff(,  bod). 
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down,  ab,  herab,  hinab;  —  there, 

ba  iinten. 
draft,  SBedjfel,  m.  -«,  —  (for,  iiber, 

ace.;  or  tm  SBetrage  Don). 
draw,  }icl)en,  S. 
dread,  ftd)  fiirdjten  »or  (dat.). 
dreamy,  traumertfd). 
dress,  fleiben,  an»fleiben;  reft.,  ftd) 

attsjteben,  S. 
drill,  iibrn. 
drink,  v.,  trinfcn,  S.;  n.,  £ranf,  m. 

-e«,  "e. 
drive,  tvetben,  S.;  (a  [in  a]  carriage, 

cf.  50,  n.  21 ),  fabren,  S.,  f.  or  h.; 

take  a  — ,  fpajieren  fabren,  an§« 

fabren. 

drop,  fallen  laffen,  S. 
drought,  2>iirre,/ 
drown,  intr.,  ertrinfen,  S.,  f.;    be 

— ed,  ertrinlen. 
dry,  biirre,  trodfcn;  —  up,  au«=tro(f= 

iten. 

dub  (cf.  48,  n.  62),  jdjlagen,  S. 
ducat,  2)ucat(en),  m.  -«,  -en. 
duchess,  ^cvjogtn,/  -nen  (of,  »on). 
duke,  §ergog,  m.  -9,  -e  or  -"e  (of, 

Bon). 

duly,  rtcfjtig. 
duration,  Stoiter,/. 
during,  jualjrenb  (gen.). 
dust,  Staub,  m.  -eS. 
dusty,  ^aubig. 

duty,  (service)  2)icnft,  m.  -e?,  -e. 
dwarf,  3roevg,  »i.  -c«,  -e. 
dwell,  tnotjncn,  (77, 1.  4)  leben. 
dwelling,  2Bob,tiitng,/.  -en. 


each,  jeber;  —  of  us,  jebeu  Don  un«; 
—  other,  einanber,  ftd). 


eagle,  Slbler,  w.  -«,  — . 

ear,  £>b,r,  n.  -e«,  -en. 

early,  friif);  —  in  the  morning,  etc., 

cf.  30,  n.  7. 
earn,  oerbtenen. 
earth,  Grbe,  /.  -n;   on  — ,  auf  bet 

Grbe,  anf  Grben. 
ease,  £eirf)tigfeit,  /.;  ill  at  — ,  un= 

tuobl. 

easily,  tetrfjt. 
east,  Ofien,  m.  -«. 
easy,  Ieid)t. 
eat,  effeit,  S.;   (of  animals)  freffcn 

S.;  —  up,  auf.fre ffen. 
edition,  3Iu«gnbe,/.  -en. 
Edward,  Gbuarb. 
E§7Pt.  2tgt)pten,  n.  -«;    land  of  — , 

ba«  agt)ptifd)e  ?anb;  lower — ,  Un- 

tevagt)pten. 
eight,  ad)t. 
eighth,  ad)t. 
eighteen,  ad)t}ebn. 
eighteenth,  adjtjehnt. 
eighty,  adjtjig. 
Elbe,  Gibe,/. 
elector,  ^urfurft,  m.  -€n,  -<n  (of 

con). 

elevate,  erb,eben,  S. 
eleven,  elf. 
eleventh,  elft. 

else,  f  onfi;  anything  — ,  fonft  etroaS, 
emotion,  Gmpfmbunp,/.  -en. 
emperor,  ^aifer,  m.  -«,  — . 
empire,  9tetd),  n.  -e«,  -e. 
Ems,  Gm?,/. 

enclosure,  ©ebege,  n.  -S,  — » 
end,  enben. 

endurance,  2lu8bauer,/ 
endure,  aiio-halten,  S. 
enemy,  faint),  m.  -e«,  -e. 
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Ill 


English,  engtifd);  the  — ,  Me  (£ng* 

Icinber,  m.  pi. 
enjoy,  ftrf)  erfrenen  (gen.);   (have, 

share  in)  geniefjen,  S. 
enough,  genug. 
enter,  tr.,  treten  (S.,  f.)  in  (ace.),  ein» 

tretenin;  intr.,  ein.treten; —  upon, 

an=treten. 

entertain,  bettrirten. 
enthusiasm,  33egeiftenmg,/. 
entirely,  ganj.  [in,  ace.). 

entrance,  Gtngang,  m.  -8,  ^e  (to, 
entry,  Sinjug,  m.  -§,  -"e;  make  his 

— ,  feinen  (Stnjng  batten,  S. 
envious,  neibtfdj  (of,  auf,  ace.). 
equal,  gtet(f)  (dat.). 
equally,  gleid). 
escape,  entgeben,  S.,  ?.  (dat.);  (96, 

1.  25)  entfommen,  S.,  j. 
escort,  «.,    33egleiter,  m.   -8,  — ; 

(military)  (58forte,/-n;  v.,  geleiten. 
especially,  befonberS. 
established,  bergebrat^t. 
estate,  ©ut,  n.  -e«,  ^er. 
esteem,  v.,  fcfja^en;  (respect)  ac^ten; 

n.,  Slcfjtung,/ 

estimate,  jcbafcen  (at,  ouf,  ace.). 
etc.,  u.  j.  tt>.  (unb  fo  welter). 
Europe,  @uropa,  n.  -8. 
European,  europtiifd). 
evacuate,  rdumen. 
even,  felbft,  jogar;  (66, 1.  25)  einmat; 

—  if,  roenu . . .  and). 
evening,  9lbenb,  m.  -«,  -e;  this  — , 

beiite  abenb. 
event,  (Sreigni«,  n.  -ffe«,  -ffe;  in  any 

— ,  ouf  jeben  §att. 
ever,  je;  (always)  tmmer. 
every,  Jeber;  —  one,  jebermann;  — 

evening,  jeben  $benb,  aUe  2lbenbe. 


everybody,  jebermann, -«,  einjeber. 

everything,  alleg. 

exactly,  genau. 

example,  Seij^iel,  n.  -8,  -e;  for  — , 

ijum  Seifptet. 
exasperate,  erbtttern. 
excellent,  Dorgiiglid),  oortrefftid). 
exception,  StuSnabme,  /  -n,  (to, 

toon). 

exchange,  toetfjfeln. 
exercise,  iiben. 
exertion,  ©treben,  n.  -8;  (91, 1.  24) 

2lnftrengung,/.  -en. 
exhaust,  erfdjopfen. 
exist,  eyiftieren. 
expect,  erroarten. 
expedition,  gypebition',  /.  -en. 
explain,  erflaren. 
express,  au^ern. 
extraordinary,  aufcerorbentlid). 
extremely,  du^evft. 
eye,  3luge,  n.  -8,  -n. 


fable,  gabeI,/.-n. 
face,  ©eftdjt,  n.  -8,  -er. 
fairy,  ^ee,  /.  -n. 
faithful,  treu. 
faithfully,  treu. 
faithless,  treulo8. 
faithlessness,  Xreuloftgfeit,/ 
fall,  fatten,  S.,  f.;    —  back  (yield). 

guriicf=tt)eid)en,  S.,  f. 
family,  gamitte,  /.  -n  ;   —  letter, 

gamiUenbrtef,  m.  -8,  -e. 
famous,  bedibmt. 
far,  iueit;  (80, 1.  23)  fern;  by  — ,  bet 

SBeitem;  as  —  as,  bt8  nod),  bi8  ju. 
far-off,  fern. 
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farewell,    lebe    (lebet,   etc.}    rt)ob,l, 

abieu ,  bid  — ,  i'eberoobl  |agen  (to, 

Jat.). 

farm,  £>of,  m.  -e8,  *e. 
fast,  fcft;  (quick)  fdjnett. 
fasten  together,  uerbinben,  S. 
father,  23ater,  m. -%,"•. 
fatigue,  Grmiibung,  /. ;    (61,  1.  16) 

©trapuje,  /.  -n. 
fatherland,  Saterlanb,  n.  -«. 
fatten,  m  often. 
fault,  gehjer,.  m.  -S,  — ;    (43,  1.  5) 

©d)itlb,/  -en. 
favor,  ©unjl,  f. 
favorable,  gitnfttg. 
favorite,  Siebling,  m.  -«,  -e;  —  oc- 
cupation, 2iebling«beid)aftigung,  /. 

-en. 
fear,  «.,  gurrf)t, /. ;  v.,  furdjten;  for 

— ,     QH«   gurdjt ;     with   — ,    oor 

gurdrt- 

fearfully,  fitrdjtbar. 
feast,  @d)mau§,  m.  -e8,  -"e,  iDiabl* 

$eit,  /.  -en. 

feature,  3ug,  »z.  -e«,  ^e. 
February,  gebvuar',  »/.  -9,  -e. 
feel,  fiif)Ien;  (cf.  68,  n.  11)  I  — ,  mir 

ift  (wirb)  ju  3JZute. 
fellow,  the  little  — ,  ber  $Ieine  (adj. 

as  noun). 
festal,  fefHtdj. 
festivity,  gefili^feit,  /.  -en;    (61, 

1.  19)  geft,  n.  -e«,  -e. 
few,  roentge;  a  — ,  einige. 
field,  ftelb,  n.  -e«,  -er;  (cultivated) 

Tlcfer,  m.  -«,  \ 
fifteen,  funfjebn. 
fifteenth,  fiinfeebnt 
fifth,  funft. 
fifty,  junfjig. 


fight,    n.  $ampf,  m.  -e«,  *e;    vn 

fdinpfen,  fedjten,  S. 
fill,  fatten, 
finally,  enblid). 
find,  finben,  S. 
fine,  irfjoii. 
fire,  geuer,  «.  -«,  — ;    by  the  — , 

neben  bent  fteuer. 
first,  aa>'.,  erft ;  adv.,  gucrft,  crft ;  at 

— ,  juerjt,  onfang«. 
fit,  paffen  (dat.) ;  be  —  for,.taugen  ju, 
fitted,  ge|d)i(ft. 
five,  fiinf. 
flame,  flammen. 
flattering,  fd)meid)elb,aft. 
flee,  flieh,en,  S.,  \. 
flesh,  ^leijd),  n.  -eS,  -e. 
flight,  g(ud)t,  /.  -en. 
flint,  geuerfttin,  m.  -«,  -e. 
float,  fd)njimmen,  ^".,  f.  <?r  b,. 
flood,  glut,  /.  -en. 
flourish,  gebeih,en,  S.,  f. 
flower,  331ume,  /.  -n. 
fly,  fltegen,  S.,  \.or  b,.;    —  at,  ftd) 

ftiiTjrn  auf  (ace.). 
fodder,  gutter,  n.  -«,  — . 
follow,  folgen,  f.  (dat.). 
fond,  be  —  of  (food),  gent  effen,  S. 
food,    @petfe,  f.    -n;    (provisions) 

9Jab,ritng«mittel,  n.    //. ;  (of  ani- 
mals) gutter,  n.  -«,  — . 
foot,  gufj,  m.  -e«,  ae ;   at  his  feet, 

ihm  ju  giifeen. 

foot-soldier,  gufeganger,  m.  -«,  — . 
for,  conj.,  benn;  prep.,  fiir  (ace.), 

(purpose)  JU  (dat.) ;    (time)  phrast, 

in  ace.  without  prep. 
force,  «.,  (military)  @treitmad)t,  /. 

*e ;  v. ,  —  one's  way  (forward),  Dor» 

bring  en,  S.,  f. 
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foreigner,  ber  grembe  (adj.  as  noun). 
forest,  SBalb,  m.  -e«,  *er. 
forget,  Bergeffen,  S. 
forgive,  Bergeben,  S.  (dat.  pers.\ 
fork,  ©abet,  /.  -n. 
form,  ^orm,  /.  -en. 
formality,  j^ormaUtot',  /  -en. 
formation,    33itbung,  /.  ;     —   of 

countenance,  ®ejtd)t8bitbung. 
former,  (time)  friiher;  the  —  ,  jener. 
formerly,  BormalS. 
forth,  tjerBor. 

fortification,  geftung,  /.  -en. 
fortunate,  gliidUd). 
fortune,   ©turf,  n,  -e8;    good  —  , 


forty,  Biergig. 

fcrward(s),    Bortt>cirt«;    exd.,   auf, 

Bortuarts. 
found,  ftiften. 

fountain,  @pringbrnnnen,  m.  -«,  —  . 
four,  Bier. 
fourth,  Btert. 
fourteen,  Bierge&n. 
fourteenth,  tolerant. 
fox,  ftud)8,  m.  -e«,  *e. 
fragrance,  55uft,  m.  -eS,  *e. 
frail,  gebredjHd). 
France,  ^ranfreid),  n.  -«. 
Frank,  ^ronj,  m.  -en«. 
Frankfort,  j^ranffurt,  n.  -%. 
Frederick,  ftriebrid). 
free,  adj.,  frei;  v.,  befreien. 
freedom,  ^rci^eit,  / 
freely,  frei. 

freeman,  ber  ftrete  (adj.  as  noun), 
French,  fran$ofifd);  the  —  ,  bie  gran= 

gofen,  m.pl. 

Frenchman,  granjoje,  m.  -n,  -n. 
fresh,  frifd). 


freshly,  frifd). 
freshness,  ^rifdje,  / 
friend,  j^reunb,  m.  -e«,  -e; 

bin,  /.  -nen. 

friendly,  freunbfdjaftlidj. 
friendship,  ^reunbfdjaft,  /;    letter 

of  — ,  freunbfd)aftlid)er  SSrief,  m. 

-e«,  -e. 
fright,  gitrdjt,  /.,  ©djrerfen,  m.  -«, 

— ;  v/ith  — ,  »or  ^urdjt. 
frighten    away,     ttcridjeudjen ;     be 

— ed,   erfdjreden,  S.,  f.,  erfdjrorfen 

fein.  (at,  iiber,  ace.). 
frog,  grofd),  m.  -e«,  *e. 
from,  toon  (dat.~)\  (source)  OU«  (dat), 

oon;  from . . .  on,  Bon . . .  an;  from 

...  to,  Bon . . .  nad)  (dat.),  (95, 1. 22) 

Bon  . . .  JU  (dat.). 

fugitive,  gliidjtling,  m.  -g,  -e. 

full,  BoU. 

funeral  march,   Xrauermarfd),  m 

-e«,  "e. 
further,  adj.,  roetter;   adv.,  meitcr, 

ferner. 

fury,  SBut,  / 
future,  «.,  3u!unft,  / ;  adj ,  fiinftig. 


gain,  erring  en,  S. 

gallows,  ©algen,  m.  -«,  — ;  to  the 

— ,  gum  ©atgen. 
garden,  ©arten,  m.  -8,  *. 
garment,  ©ettJaub,  n.  -e«,  "er  or  -e. 
gate,  Xor,  n.  -ea,  -e. 
gather,  fatnmcln. 
Gaul,  ©allien,  n.  -«  ;   (inhab.)  ®al» 

\\n,m.  -«,  — . 
general,  n.,  ©enerat',  »/.-«, -e;  adj^ 

allgemein. 
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generally,  geroBbnlid). 

gentleman,  §err,  m.  -n,  -en. 

gently,  gemadjHd). 

George,  ©eorg. 

German,    beutfd);       the    — ,     bet 

2>eutjd)C  (adj.  as  noun) ;    —  ocean, 

ftorbjee,  /. 

Germany,  £)eutfd)tanb,  n.  -%. 
Gertrude,  ©ertrub. 
get,  befommen,  S.;  (with  dependent 

verb)   Idffen,  S.    (with  act.  inf.); 

(become)  foerben,  irr.;  (go  and  — ) 

fyolen;   (34,  1.  19)  fommen,  S.,  f. ; 

—  away,  entfliehen,  S.,  f. ;    —  in 
(into),  ein=fteigen,  S.,  f.  (in,  ace.) ; 

-  out  of  (bed),  aufsftehen  (S.,  f.) 
CMS  (»on);  —  out  of  (carriage), 
au«=fteigen ;  —  to  (reach),  erreidhen ; 

—  up,  Quf=ftel)en;   where  did  you 
— ,  tuober  baft  bu. 

gift,  ©efdjenf,  n.  -3,  -e,  ®abe,  /.  -n. 

girl,  SDtabdjen,  n.  -9,  — . 

give,  geben,  S.;  (hand,  etc.)  reidjen 

(dat.pers.);  —  way,   toetdhen,  S.,  f. 
giver,  ©eber,  m.  -«,  — . 
glad,  fvob.;   be  — ,  fid)  freuen  (of, 

uber,  ace.);  I  am  —  to  see  him,  id) 

fehe  ib.n  gem. 
gladly,  gern. 
glance,  Slicf,  m.  -e«,  -e. 
glass,  @la«,  n.  -e«,  -"er. 
glisten, 
glitter, 
gloomy,  ftnfter. 
glorious,  riiijinlid). 
glossary,  ©loffor',  n.  -%,  -e. 
glo-w,  9iotc./ 
go,  gefjen,  S.,  f.;  (in  a  conveyance) 

fabren,  S.,  f.  or  b.;  (travel)  reifen, 

f.  or  b.;  (cf.  79,  n.   i)  jif^eit,  S., 


f.;  —  on  before,  ttoran.gefyen 

be  gone  (cf.  46,  n.  35)  fort  (or  fort- 

gf  gong  en)  fein. 
goal,  3tet,  n.  -9,  -e. 
god,  ©ott,  m.  -««,  *rr;  God,  ©ott. 
gold,  ©olb,  n.  -f«;  —  chest,  ©olb' 

fiftc,/-n;  —piece,  ©olbftiid,  n. 

-«,-e. 

goldsmith,  ©otbfdjmteb,  m.  -«,  -c. 
good,  gut;  —  bye,  see  bye. 
good-natured,  gutmiitig. 
gorge,  @d)lud)t,/.  -en. 
government,  5Regiening,/.  -fit. 
governor,  @tatthalter,  m.  -«,  —  . 
graceful,  jterlid). 
graciously,  gncibig. 
gradually,  atlma^lid).        [—  arten. 
grain,   ©etreibe,    n.   -8,   (kinds  of) 
grammar,  ©ramma'tif,/.  -en. 
grand,  grofj;  (splendid)  ^radjtig. 
grandma,  ®rofjmiittcrd)eii,  n.  -«,  —  . 
grandmother,  ©rofjntntter,/.  *. 
grape,  Xraube,/.  -n. 
grape-vine,  SSeinfiod,  m.  -«,  *t. 
grass.  ®ra«,  n.  -e«,  ^er. 
grateful,  banfbar. 
gratitude,  2)anfbarffit,_/C 
grave,  ©rab,  n.  -e«,  ^er. 
gray  of  the  morning,  Xagcggrauen, 

n.  -«. 
great,  grofj   (comp.,  grofjer,  super., 


greatly,  fe^r. 

Greece,  ©riechenlanb,  n.  -«. 

Greek,  n.,  ©riedje,  m.  -n,  -n;  adj.. 

grted)tfd). 
green,  griin. 
greet,  grufjen. 
greeting,  ©rujj,  m.  -e«,  *e  (to,  an, 

ace). 
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grief,  Summer,  m.  -«.         [mab,len. 

grind,  ntabten,  W.;    (p.p.  also  ge» 

grotto,  ©rotte,/.  -it. 

ground,  SBoben,  m.  -g,  \ 

grow,  ft>ad)fen,  S.,  f.;  (become)  roer= 

ben,  irr. 
gruffly,  raub,. 
guest,  ©aft,  m.  -eg,  *e. 
guide,  SBegmetfer,  m.  -g,  — . 
gulden,  ©ulbcn,  m.  -g,  — . 


H 


half,  adj.,  t)atb;  «.,  $alfte,  /.  -n; 

—  a  mile,  elite  b,albe  3Ketle;   - 

naked,  balbnacft. 
hall,  Saal,  m.  -eg,//.,  ©file. 
ham,  ©cijinfen,  m.  -g,  — . 
hand,  §cmb,/.  ^e;  by  the  — ,  bet  ber 

£anb;  give  the  — ,  bie  §anb  reu 

d)en  (dat.  pers.). 

hand-baggage,  ^panbgepa'cf,  n.  -9. 
hand  mill,  £anbmiit)le,/  -n. 
handsome,  frf)bn. 
hang,  intr.,  bangen,  S.;  tr.,  hangcn. 
happen,  gefdjehen,  S.,  f.  (only  used 

in  third  pers.) ;  (befall)  begegitett,  f. 

(dat.). 

happily,  gtiidttid). 
happiness,  ©liicf,  n.  -e«. 
happy,  gtiUfltd). 
hard,  (difficult)  fdjtoer. 
hard-won,  fd)iuer  gcttjonnen. 
hardly,  (scarcely)  taunt. 
hare,  £afe,  m.  -n,  -n. 
harm,  ©djaben,  m.  -9,  *;    do  — , 

jcfjabett ;    do   (no)   —   to   any  one, 

etnem  (nid)t«)  ettt)n«  ju  ?eib  tun,  S. 
harmony,  ^ormonie',/.  -en. 
harvest,  (Srnte,/.  -n. 


haste, 

hastily,  tjaftig,  eitig. 

hat,  .§ut,  m.  -eg,  -"e. 

hatred,  §aft,  w.  -eS  (for,  gegen). 

haughty,  ftotj. 

have,  baben,  irr.;  (cf.  49,  n.  u)  be* 
fontnten,  S.;  (with  inf.  or  part.) 
laffen,  S.  (with  act.  inf.};  —  to, 

ntiiffen,  irr. 
he,  er;  —  who,  ber  (or  berjenige), 

ttjelcfjer  (or  ber). 
head,  (generally)  fopf,  m.  -eg,  % 

(in   dignified   style,   as  90,  1.   17) 

§aupt,  «.  -e«,  ^er;  (of  troops,  etc.) 
i^e,/  -n;  at  the  —  ,  an  ber  (bie) 


head-forester,  Oberfbrfter,  #*.-§,  —  . 
heap,   ^aufe(n),  m.  -8,  -n;   —  of 

stones,  ©teinbaufen. 
hear,  bbren;  (cf.  27,  n.  2)  erfaljren, 

S.,  tiemeb,nten,  S. 
heart,  §erg,  n.  -en8,  -en. 
hearth,  §erb,  m.  -eg,  -e. 
hearty,  hergtid). 
heat,  §itse,/.;  —  of  summer,  @om= 


heaven,  §immel,  m.  -e,  —  . 

heavenly,  bimntUjd). 

heavy,  fdjroer. 

heed,  ad)tcn;  pay  (no)  —  to,  (nid)l) 

adjten  auf  (ace.). 

height,  §ob,e,/  -n;  (hill)  2lnb,bb,e. 
heir,  Srbe,  m.  -n,  -n. 
helmet,  ,*pelm,  m.  -eg,  -e. 
help,  v.,  belfen,  S.  (dot.);  n.,  £ilfe,/ 
helpless,  bilflog. 
her,  poss.,  ihr. 
here,  bier;   (hither)  tjierher;   (after 

noun),  b,teftg  (adj.);  the  climate  —  . 

bag  Im-ftge  ,H  ituia. 
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Herodotus,  $erobot'. 

herself,  (fte)  felbft;  reft.,  ftd)  (jelbft). 

hesitate,  fdjroanfen. 

Hessian,  £effe,  m.  -n,  -n. 

hew,  bauen,  S. 

hide,  £>aut/.*e., 

hide,  toerbergen,  S. 

hideous,  nitietuid). 

high,  b,od),  as  attrib.  b,ol)  (comp.  b,bb,er, 

super.  b,od)ft);  —  up  on,  b,od)  oben 

an  (dot.). 

high-spirited,  munter. 
highly,  fyod). 

highway,  (?anb)ftra&e,/  -n. 
hill,  23erg,  m.  -e«,  -e. 
hill-top,  93erggipfel,  m.  -%,  — . 
himself,  (er)  felbft;  reft.,  ftd)  (felbft). 
hinder,  »erb,inbern. 
hire,  bingen,  S.,  engagieren. 
his,  fein. 
historical,  gefd)id)tlid);   (72,  1.  21) 

roeltgefd)id)tlid). 
history,  @efrf)id)te,/  -n. 
hold,  batten,  S.;  —  back,  juriicMjal* 

ten;  lay  —  of,  faff  en. 
hole,  §5f)le,/  -n, 
hollow,  b,ob,L 
holy,  tieilig. 
home,  n.,  §eimat,/.  -en;  (dwelling) 

2Bob,mmg,/  -en;  adv.,  nat^  Jpaufe, 

b,eim;  at  — ,  3u  $auje. 
honest,  etjrlid). 

honestly,  auf  eine  eb,rlid)e  SBeife. 
honor,  Sb,re, /.  -n;  in  — of  him, 

ib,m  gu  @ljren;  word  of  — ,  Sb,ren= 

ttjort,  n.  -«,  ^er  or  -«. 
hood,  $appe,/.  -n. 
hope,  v.,  ^offen;  ».,£>offmtng,/.  -en; 

I  hope  (cf.  57,  n.  9)  fyoffentlid). 


Hop  o'  My   Thumb,   Xaumling 
m.  -5. 

horse,  93ferb,  n.  -e«,  -e. 

horseback,  on  — ,  ju  ^Jferbe. 

horseman,  9teiter,  m.  -9,  — . 

hospitality,  ©aftfreunbfdjaft,/. 

host,  25irt,  m.  -«,  -e. 

hot,  tjeift. 

hour,  <Stunbe,/.  -n. 

house,  .$au«,  n.  -e«,  *er;  at  the  — , 

im  £aufe. 
how,  rote. 

however,  jebod),  beimod),  aber. 
howl,  {jculen. 
humility,  2)emut,/. 
humor,  ?aune,  /.  -n. 
humorous,  (cf.  21,  n.  9)  better, 
hundred  (a),  bunbert. 
Hungary,  Ungarn,  n.  -«. 
hunger,  ^unger,  »«.-«;   die  of  — , 

Dor  ^unger  fterbcn,  S.,  f. 
hungry,  b,itng(e)rig. 
hunt,  v.,  jagen  ;    n.,  3agb,  /.  -en; 

go  out  — ing,  auf  bie  3agb  geben, 

S.,  f.;  —  for,  fttdjen. 
hunter,  3ager,  m.  -6,  — . 
hunting,  3agb,/.  -en. 
hunting-knife,   Sagbnteffer,  n.  -«, 

hurl,  roerfen,  S. 

hurly-burly    of    business,    (§>tt 

fdja'ftsroirrroarr,  m.  -«. 
hurt,  etroaS  jit  Seib  tun,  S.  (dat.) 
hurry,  n.,  (grofje)  6tle,  /. ;  v.,  eileHf 

f.  or  I). ;  in  a  — ,  in  grofjer  Gtle. 
husband,  2Jfann,  m.  -e«,  ^er. 
husbandman,   i!anbmar.n,  m.  -e.. 

//.  ?anbleute  (or  .manner). 
hut,  ^iitte,/  -n. 
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I 

I,  id). 

ice,  (5t8,  n.  -e8;   running  of  the  — , 

(Si8gang,  m.  -8,  -"e. 
if,  rcenn  ;    (whether)  ob  ;   —  neces- 
sary, too  notig ;  as  — ,  al8  ob  (roenn); 

even  — ,  ttKim . . .  and), 
ill,  Irani;  —  at  ease,  unwobl. 
image,  Gbenbitb,  n.  -8,  -er. 
immediately,   fogleid);     (70,  1.  9) 

uumittelbar. 

impatient,  ungebulbig. 
impede,  bemmen. 
impenetrable,  nnburdjbringUd). 
imperial,  tatferltd);    —  chancellor, 

9leid)Sfanjter,  m.  -8,  — . 
important,  roidjtig,  bebeutenb. 
impossible,  nnmbglid). 
impregnable,  nneinnefjmbar. 
imprisonment,  Gtnterfcrung,/.  -en. 
improper,  itnpaffenb. 
in,  prep.,  in  (dat.  or  ace. ) ;    in  — ing 

(cf.  90,  n.  6),    inbcm   (with   subor. 

clause) ;  adv.,  ein,  Ijevctn,  bincin. 
inasmuch  as,  ba. 
inclination,  9Jeigung,  /.  -en  (for, 

gegcn). 

inclose,  eiiujcfyUejjen,  S. 
increase,  ucrmebren. 
incursion,  (Sinfall,  m.  -8,  "e. 
indeed,  freilid),  in  ber  Xbat. 
indescribable,  unbcfdjreiblirf). 
indispensable,  iincntbebdid). 
industriously,  fleifeifl. 
infidel,  bcr  Ungltiubtfle  (adj. as  noun). 
influence,  ginflufj,  m.  -[fee,  "ffe. 
inform,  unterridjten  (of,  tion);  (an» 

nounce)  ttttlben. 


inhabit,  bewobnen. 

inhabitant,  (Sinroobner,  m.  -9,  — . 

inhuman,  iinmenfctjlid). 

inn,  ©aftbof,  m.  -8,  *e. 

innocent,  unfdjulbig. 

innumerable,  nn^iljlig. 

inquiry,  Slnfrage,  /  -n;    make  — ~< 
fid)  erlunbigen  (nad)). 

insignificant,  iinbebeiitenb. 

inspect,  bejebcn,  S. 

instead    of,   cmftdtt   (gen.) ;    (with 
verb)  aitftatt  JU  (with  inf.). 

instruction,  Untcrrid)t,  m.  -8. 

insult,  beleibigen. 

insurrection,  3tufftanb,  m.  -8,  *e. 

intelligence,  ^unbe,/. ;  at  the  — , 
auf  bie  $unbe. 

intend,  beabftd)tigeit;    (65,1.22)  ge- 
brafen,  irr. 

intercourse,  5>erfet)r,  m.  -8. 

interdict,  3>erbot,  n.  -8,  -c. 

interest,  n.,  Stnteil,  m.  -8,  -e  (in, 
an,  dat.) ;  v.,  intereffteren. 

interior,  inner;  as  noun,  ba8  — e. 

interstice,  gad),  n.  -e«,  *er. 

interval,  3wif d)en jeit,  /.  -en. 

intervention,  SBcrmittcInng,  /  -en. 

into,  in  (ace.). 

introduce,    ein«fiibren ;    (make  ac- 
quainted) ttotsfielien  (to,  dat.). 

invitation,  Ginlabung,  /.  -en. 

invite,  ein4aben,  S.  (to,  ju). 

Irish,  irlanbtfd). 

irreparable,  unljdUuir. 

it,  e«;  berjelbe. 

Italian,  StaUencr,  m.  -8,  — . 

Italy,  3tatien,  n.  -8. 

its,  jein. 

itself,  (e»)  felbft;  refl.,  ftd)  (fetbp). 
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jail,  (Sefangnte, «.  -ffe«,-ffe;  into  — , 

in«  ©efangni*. 
Jane,  3obanna. 
Jesuit,  3efutf,  m.  -en,  -en;  church 

of  the  — s,  3efuitenfird)e,/  -n. 
Johannisberg,  (cf.7o,  n.  10)  3oban= 

nisberg,  m.  -«. 
John,  3oban'ne«,  3obann. 
journey,  9Jeife,  /  -n ;    (48,  1.  2) 

©ang,  m.  -e«,  *e;  —  back,  3h"irf= 

reife;  on  my  — ,  auf  ber  SRetfe. 
joy,   ^reube,  /.  -n;    with  — ,  »or 


July,  3uli,  m.  -«. 

jump,  jpringen,  S.,  \.  or  I). 

just,  gered)t;  adv.,  gerabe;  (34, 1.  23) 

!urj;  —  as  (71,  1.  n),  ebenfo;  - 

(now),  (fo)eben. 

K 

keep,  batten,  S.;    (remain)  bleibcn, 

.S.,f.;  — from,  beroafyren  »or  (dat.) ; 

—  (on)  (cf.  38,  n.  52),  fort=fab,ren, 

51,1. 

key,  @ci)luffel,  m.  -%,  —. 
kill,  toten;  (butcher)  fcfjla^tcn. 
kind,  freunblid),  gutig,  (to,  gcgen). 
kind-hearted,  gutberjig. 
kindly,  freunblti^. 
kindness,  ©iite,  /. 
king,  $ontg,  m.  -8,  -e,  (of,  Don.) 
kingdom,  9teitb,,  n.  -e«,  -e,  ^5nig= 

rei(^;  — of  heaven,  ^immelreitf). 
kiss,  n.,  tfufj,  »».-ffe«,  'ffe;  v.,  Iflffen. 
knife,  TOeffer,  n,  -9,  — . 
knight,  fitter,  m.  -9,  — . 
knock,  Hopfen  (at,  an,  off.). 


know,  ttliffen,  irr. ;  (be  acquainted 

with)  fennen,  irr. 
Kyffhauserberg,    il^ffhdufcrbfrg, 


labo»  «rbeit,/.  -«n. 

lacyiWan^el,  m.  -«,  *  (of,  an,  dot.). 

lady,  2)ame,/-n. 

lake,  @ce,  m.  -9,  -n. 

land,  n.,  £anb,  n.  -e«,  *er  or  -c;  v^ 
lanben,  tntr^  \. 

landowner,  ©ut«beft^fr,  m.  -%,  — . 

language,  @pract)e,/.  -n. 

large,  grog. 

last,  lefct;  at  — ,  enblid),  jule^t 

last,  bauem. 

latch,  Slinfc,/  -n. 

late,  jpcit;  —  in  the  evening,  cf.  30, 
n.  7 ;  of  — ,  in  Irfetcr  3«t. 

Latin,  Intciniid). 

latter,  the  — ,  biefer,  ber  le^tere. 

laugh,  v.,  Ia(^en;  n.,  ©elddjter,  n. 
-«,— . 

law,  Oefe^,  n.  -e«,  -e. 

lay,  legen^  —  down,  nieber.legen. 

lead,  fiibren. 

leader,  ^iib,rer,  m.-9,  — . 

leaf,  SBlatt,  n.  -e«,  *er. 

league,  SJfeile,/  -n. 

learn,  lenten;  (cf.  27,  n.  2),  erfabren, 
S.;  —  of,  erfabren. 

least,  at  — ,  wentgfknS. 

leave,  v.,  tr.,  uertaffen,  S.;  (to  heirs) 
tjinterlaffen ;  (give  over  to  (ubcr« 
laffen ;  intr.,  ab»geb,en,  S.,  f.,  ab- 
reifen,  f.;  (a  company)  ftrf)  empfebs 
ten,  S.;  n.,  (departure)  Slbfcfyieb,  m. 
-S,-e« 

left,  linf. 
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leg,  33ein,  n.  -eg,  -e. 

legation,  Segatton,/  -en. 

legend,  @agc,/  -n. 

legion,  Region',/,  -en. 

lend,  leih,en,  S. 

less,  tueniger. 

lessen,  intr.,  fid)  ttermtnbern. 

lest,  bag ...  nid)t. 

let,  laffen,  S. 

letter,  23nef,/».-e8,-e;  —  of  credit, 
$rebit'fd)ein,  »*.-$, -e;  —  of  friend- 
ship, freunbfd)aftttd)er  93rief. 

liberty,  greiljett,/.  -en. 

lie^Hegertf  S.,  f.  orb,.;  — down,  fid) 
(niebcr=)lejen. 

life,  ?cben,  «.  -«,  — ;  his  —  long, 
jettlebenS,  fcin  Seben  tang. 

lift,  bcben,  S.;  —  up,  auf=beben. 

light,  n.,  ?id)t,  n.  -e§, -er;  adj.,  bell. 

light-armed,  Ieid)t  betnaffnet. 

like,  adj.,  gleid)  (flat.)]  adv.,  tuie. 

like,  gent  (or  lieb)  baben,  irr. ;  gent 
effen,  S.  (freffen,  61.) ;  I  should  — , 
id)  modjte  gent;  he  liked  best  to 
place,  er  ftellte  am  Uebften. 

lilac-tree,  ^otlititbevbaum,  m.  -8,  *e. 

lily-of -the-valley ,  2J{aibIume,/  -n. 

line,  ?i'uie,  /.  -n. 

lion,  2ott>e,  m.  -n,  -n. 

list  price,  SabenpreiS,  m.  -e«,  -e 
(=  shop  price). 

listen  (to),  ju-bbren  (dat.),  b,ord)en 
(dat.  pers.,  or  ailf,  ace.). 

literary,  Utterarifd). 

literature,  ?itteratur/,  /.  -en. 

little,  adj ,  ttein;  adv.,  njenig;  a  — , 
ein  toeutg. 

Uve,  leben;  Mwell)  n)ob,nen. 


liveliness,  Sebb/aftigfeit,  / 

lively,  lebbaft. 

Lizzie,  ?ie«d)en. 

load,  taben,  S.  ;  (48,  1.  8)  belaben. 

lock,  oerfd)Ue§en,  S. 

lonely,  einfam. 

long,  adj.,  long  (comp.  longer,  super. 
langft)  ;  adv.,  lange  ;  —  ago,  »ot 
3eiten;  —  since,  fdjon  ta'ngft;  so 
—  as,  fo  lange  ;  all  day  —  ,  ben 
ganjen  Sag  (binburd));  no  —  er, 
nidjt  ntebr;  a  week  —  er,  nod)  etne 


look,  feb.cn,  S.;   (appear) 

—  at,  an=feb,en;  —  around  (about), 
ftd)  unt'jeb,en;  —  for,fitd)en;  —  for- 
ward to,  evreavten;   —  upon,  an» 
jeben. 

loose,  loS. 

lord,  §err,  m.  -n,  -en;  (title)  ?orb, 

m.  -8,  -8;  the  Lord,  ber  §err. 
Lorraine,  ?otb,ringen,  n.  -8. 
lose,  tiedieren,  s.  ;  get  lost  (  —  one's 

way),  ftd)  »erlaufen,  S. 
loud,  laut;  out  —  ,  taut. 
Louis,  Slubnrig. 
lounge,  fauleitjen. 
love,  n.,  ?iebe,  /.;  v.,  Heben;  fall  in 

—  (with),  fid)  oedieben  (in,  ace.). 
loving,  (in  letters,  cf.  57,  n.  5)  Uebenb. 
lovely,  Iteblid). 
Low-German,  niebevbeutfd). 
lower  Egypt,  Unteragt)pten,  n.  -9.  ' 
luck,  ©liicf,  n.  -c«  ;  good  —  ,  ©liicf. 
luckily,  jitm  ©(iicfe,  g(ii(fttd)eriDetfe. 
lucky,  gliidlid). 

lump,  ^(umpen,  m.  -S,  —  . 
luxury,  SuruS,  m. 
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M.,  contr.,  2Rarf,/  -en  (cf.  64,  n.  10). 

mad,  uriitenb,  toll. 

magic,  Dauber,  m.-%;  —  boot,  £au* 

bermefel,  m.  -8,  — ;  —  word,  3o»* 

beriuort,  n.  -9,  *er  or  -e. 
magnificent,  herrlid). 
mail,  1*0  ft,/, -en;  by  — ,  mit  ber  ^oft. 
majesty,  itajeftat',/  -en. 
make,  mad)Clt   (cf.  48,  n.  62) ;   (bid) 

hcifjen,  S. ;  (cause)  laffen,  S. ;  — 

inquiry,   treaty,  etc.,   see   inquiry, 

treaty,  etc. 
man,  i'iann,  m.  -e8,  -"er;  —  of  the 

world,  SBeUmamu 
mantle,  2)tantel,  m.  -9,  *. 
many,  mele;  —  a,  manner. 
March,  2)fnrv  m.  -e«,  -e. 
march,  «.,  2Jiarfrf),  m.  -eg,  *e;  v., 

marfdjieren. 

mark,  .Seidjen,  n-  -*>  — • 
marquis,  ®rof,  m.  -en,  -en  (of,  Don). 
marry,   tjeiraten;    be  married,   ftd) 

oerljetratcn/  ftd)  »cnnd^!en. 
Martin,  2Kartin;  St.— 's  day,  SKar- 

tin^tafl,  m.  -e;    St.   — 's  summer, 

2J?artin«jommer,  m.  -S. 
Mary,  iDJarie',/.  -i'en«. 
mason,  SKaurer,  m.  -g,  — . 
masquerade,  2Ka$fcrabe,  /.  -n. 
mass,  .£>aitfe(n),  m.  -§,  — . 
master,  £>err,  m.  -it,  -en. 
matter,  @ad)e,  /.  -it. 
May,  Dint,  m.  -ee,  -e  or  -en. 
may,    mbgen,    irr. ;      (permission) 

biirfen,  irr. 

meadow,  28iefe,  /.  -n. 
means,  IRtttel,  n.  -8,  — ;   by  that 

— ,  bobitrd). 


meantime,  inbeffen,  injrotj^en. 
meanwhile,  inbeffen,  in^roifdjen. 
medicine,  2JJebi5in',  /.  -en. 
mediocre,  mittelmafjtg. 
meet,  begegnen,,f.  (dat.);  go  (out/  to 
— ,  entflegen«gehen,  S.,  f.  (dat.). 
meeting,  3"fanimenfein,  «.  -*. 
melt,  fcljmeljen,  S. ;  (heart)  errocidien 
memorial,  Xeufmol,  n.  -e8,  ^ev  or  c 
mention,  erroatjnen. 
merchant,   Aauhnaim,  m.  -§,  //. 

.ftaufleute  (or  ^manner), 
merely,  intr. 

merry,  luftig.  » 

Messrs.,  £evvni,  m.pl. 
midnight,    2){itternad)t,  /.  *e;    at 

(towards)  — ,  um  (gegen)  3JZitta= 

nad)t. 

midst,  SKitte,  / 
might,  3Jiad;t,  /  *e. 
mile,  3Weile,  /.  -n. 
mill,  2fluble,  /  -n. 
miller,  2HuUer,  m.-%,—. 
millet,  i>iife, /. 
million,  2Jhllion',  /.  -en. 
mind,  Oetfi,  m.  -e$,  -er;    make  up 

one's  — ,  fid)  rntidjltejjen,  S. 
mine,  ber  2Keine,  ber  iDJeinige;    in 

pred.  also,  mein. 
mineral,  3JZineral',  n.  -9,  -ien;   — 

kingdom,  IMneralreid),  n.  -9,  -e. 
ministry,  SDMnifte'rium,  «.  -«,  //. 

-rien. 

mire,  ^tot,  m.  -e«. 
mischief,  Unfyeit,  n.  -%. 
miserable,  cirmlid). 
miserly,  fletjtg. 
misfortune,  Ungliid1,  «.  -Q>, 
miss,  ^raitlein,  «.  -*,  — . 
mistake,  §eb,ler,  m.  -8.  — » 
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mistress,  §crrin,  /.  -nen. 
moment,  2UigenbUrf,  m.  -9,  -e. 
monarch,  2ftonard)',  m.  -en,  -en. 
money,  @elb,  «.  -e8,  -er. 
monster,  Ungefyeuer,  n.  -g,  — . 
month,  SDtonat,  m.  -8,  -e. 
moon,  2Jfonb,  /«.  -eg,  -e  0r  -en. 
moonlight,  2JfonbUd)t,  n.  -g. 
moonshine,  9JJonbfd)ein,  m.  -g. 
more,  mehr.  (indec.} ;    (cf.  40,  n.  21) 

nod);  no  — ,  adj.,  fein . . .  mebr;  no 

(not  any)  — ,  adv.,  nidjt  roster; 

once  — ,  nod)  einmal,  roicber. 
morning,  2)Jorgen,  m.  -g,  — ;    this 

(yesterday)  — ,  bcnte  (geftern)  friib. 
morocco,  SJJaroquin',  m.  -?;    half 

— ,  £albmaroquiit. 
most,  meift;  —  of,  bie  meijten. 
mostly,  meiftenS. 
mother,  iUhtttev,  /.  *. 
motion,  33ett)egung,  /.  -en. 
mountain,  S3erg,  m.  -e«,  -e. 
mournful,  traurig. 
mouse,  a^auS,  /.  *e. 
mouse-tower,  2Rau«turm,  m.  -8,^6. 
mouth,  aJiunb,  m.  -eg,  -e;  (of  sack, 

etc.)  Offmntg,  /.  -en. 
move,  bcriifyren;  —  on,  ttmter=gehen, 

S.,\. 

moTw,  ab=maben. 
Mr.,  §err,  m.  -n. 
Mrs.,  j^rau,  /. 
much,  adj.,  Diet;  adv.,  feh,r;  very  — , 

adv.,  febr  toiel. 
multitude,  3Jienge,  f.  -n. 
Munich,  SRiindjen,  «•  -«. 
murder,  ».,  SOiorb,  »«.-«,  -e;  ».,  er» 

morbcn. 

murderer,  2>iorber,  »/.  -«,  — . 
music,  TOurtf,  /. 


music-store,  2ftuftfb,aiiblung,/-en. 
musket,    ^Unte,   /.  -n;    —  shot, 

^lintrnfdjufj,  m.  -e«,  "e. 
must,  muffen,  irr. 
my,  mein. 
myself,  (id))  jelbft;  refl.,  dat.,  mir 

(fetbfi),  ace.,  mid)  (felbft). 

N 

naked,  naif  t. 

name,  9lame(n),  m.  -ng,  -n. 

named,  9?amen3  (cf.  49,  n.  2),  ge« 

nannt. 

narrow,  eng. 

native,  ber  Singeborne  (adj.  as  noun). 
nature,  9iatur',  /•  -en. 
near,  nabe;   (89, 1.  24)  nabe  bet;  — 

by  (71, 1.  ii ),  baneben. 
nearly,  faft. 

necessarily,  notroenbig. 
necessary,  notig;  if — ,  roo  notig. 
neck,  £al«,  m.  -e«,  ^e. 
need,  braitdjen,  bebiirfen,  irr.  (gen.); 

have  —  of,  notig  baben. 
negotiate,  uerbanbeht. 
neighborhood,  S^cibe,  /. 
neither  . . .  nor,  njeber . . .  nod). 
nephew,  9ieffe,  m.  -n,  -n. 
nest,  9?eft,  n.  -e«,  -er. 
never,  me,  niematg. 
nevertheless,  bennod),  bod). 
new,  neu. 

news,  Wadjrirfjt,  /  -en. 
next,  ncidjft;  in  time  phrases  often, 

anber. 

nice,  biibfdj;  (70, 1.  i)  nett. 
nicely,  Ijiibjd). 

Niederwald,  "JHebenualb,  m.  -9. 
night,  9?ad)t,/  ^e;  —  air,  Wadjtluft, 
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/.  *e;  — 's  rest,  9?ad)trub,e,  /.;  one 
— ,  in  einer  9?ad)t;  on  the  — ,  in 
ber  9tod)t. 

night-cap,  <£d)lafmiijje,  /.  -n. 

nightshade,  Soilfirfdje,  /.  -n. 

Nile,  9H1,  m.  -9. 

nine,  nruii. 

ninety,  neunjtg. 

ninth,  ncnnt. 

no,  adj.,  fein;  adv.,  nein;  —  one, 
feiner,  niemanb,  -«;  —  longer,  nicfjt 
mebr;  no  ...  at  all,  gar  fein. 

nobody,  niemanb,  -8,  feiner. 

nobility,  3lbd,  m.  -9. 

noble,  adj.,tbt\;  n.,  ber  Sb(e)le  (adj. 

as  noun). 

nobleman,  ber  (Sb(e)le  (adj. as  noun). 
noise,  2arm,  m.  -t9. 
nor,  iun1). 

north,  9?orben,  m.  -9. 
north-wind,  9forbroinb,  m.  -9,  -e. 
not,  nidjt;  —  a,  fein;  —  at  all,  gnr 

nid)t;  —  till,  erft. 
note,  merfen,  notteren. 
noteworthy,  merfroiirbig. 
nothing,  nidjtg;  —  but,  md)t«  ol«; 

for  — ,  utnfonft. 
notice,  bemerfen. 
noticeable,  bemerfbar. 
nourish,  ernah,ren. 
November,  9fo»ember,  m.  -%,  — . 
now,  jefct,  nun;    (cf.  31,  n.  7)  nun 

aber;  —  and  then,  In'e  unb  ba;  — 

that,  je^t,  ba;  just  — ,  eben. 
number,  n.,  3ab,l,  /-en;  v., gablen; 

—  of  the  house,   £au«nummer, 
/.-n. 

numberless, 
nut.SRufi,/.  -ffe. 


oak,  Gic^e,  /.  -n. 

oak-tree,  (gidjbaum.'w*.  -«,  Ae. 

oath,  Gtb,  m.  -e«,  -e,  ©tfiroitr,  m. 

-e»,  *e. 

obey,  gebordjen  (dot.). 
obligation,  be  under  — ,  Derpfltdjtel 

iein. 

obstruct,  Bcrfperren. 
occasion,  ®elegenb,eit,  /.  -en;    on 

this  — ,  bet  biefer  ©elegenbeit. 
occupation,  Sejdjtifttflung,  /  -en. 
occupy,  fii^nebmen,  S. 
occupied,  (busy)  bejdjoftigt. 
occur,  »or>fommen,  S.,  \.,  fto^  fretg. 

nen;  (come  to  mind)  ein*falleu.  S., 

f.  (dat.). 

occurrence,  Sveignt«,  n.  -ffe«,  -ffe. 
ocean,  2Jieer,  «. -e«,-e;  German  — , 

5«orbfee,  / 
October,  Dftober,  m. -4,  —. 
ode,  Obe, /.  -n. 
odor,  ©eruct),  m.  -es,  "e. 
of,   Oon  (dat.);    (material)  Don,    QU* 

(dat.) ;  (origin)  Don. 
off,  rceg,  bacon;   (reduction)  Sfabatt' 

(m.  -«)  tton;  far — ,  ttJeit  entfernt. 
offer,  n.,  2lntrag,  m.  -9,  "e;  v.,  an* 

bteten,  S. 

officer,  Cffijter',  m.  -9,  -e. 
official,  ber  S3eamte  (adj.  as  noun) ; 

court  — ,  §ofbeamte. 
often,  oft. 
ogre,   2Henfd)enfreffer,   m.   -9,   — , 

Oger,  m.  -S,  — 
ogress,   2J?enfd)eiifreffertn,  /  -nen, 

Ogreffe,/.  -n. 

old,  alt  (comp.,  alter,  super.,  dlteft). 
omnipotence,  •JlUmadjt,  /. 
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on,  prep.,  an  (dat.  or  ace.) ',  (upon) 
auf  (dat.  or  ace.) ;  adv.,  tueiter,  fort. 

once,  etnmal,  etttft;  —  more,  nod) 
etnmal,  nrieber;  at  — ,  fogteid); 
there  was  — ,  e8  ttmr  eintnol. 

one,  etn;  pron.,  etner;  indef.,  man; 

-  of,  einer  (gen.  or  toon);   — 's, 
fein;  — 'sown,  ber  eigene;  — 's  self, 
ftd);    any  — ,  trgenb  einer;   every 

-,  iebermann,-8;  no  — ,  niemanb, 
-8;  some  — ,  jemonb,  -8;  the  — , 
ber  elite. 

only,  adj.,  einjig;  adv.,  nur. 

open,  offen;  (field,  etc.)  frei;  v.,  tr., 
offnen,  auf=mad)en;  «rfr.,ftd)  offnen; 
in  the  —  air,  im  ftreten. 

openly,  offen. 

opinion,  2JMnung, /. -en  (of,  ton). 

opportunity,  ©elegenbeit,  /•  -en. 

or,  ober. 

orange,  Orange,/  -n,  2fyfelftne,/.-n. 

oratorio,  Drato'riutn,  n.  -8,  -rien. 

order,  z/.,  befehjen,  S.  (dat.) ;  (pur- 
chases) bcftellen;  n.,  93efeb,l,  m.  -8, 
-e;  SBefteEung, /-en;  Orbmtng,/ 
-en;  in  —  that,  bamit;  in  —  to, 
urn . . .  ju. 

organ,  Crgel,  /.  -n;  -  -  playing, 
Orgeljpiel,  n.  -8. 

ornament,  @d)tnu(f,4w.  -e8,  -e. 

orphan,  SSaife,/.  -n;  /».,  -n,  -ru 

other,  anber;  each  — ,  einanber,  ftd). 

other-wise,  anbcr8;  (77, 1.  21)  fonft. 

ought,  fotten,  irr. 

our,  unfer.  [(felbft). 

ourselves,  («tr)  felbft;   reft.,  iui8 

out,  on8,  I)inau8,  tjerau8;  —  at,  jn 
(dat.) . . .  hinau8;  —  of,  au8  (dat.) ; 

-  from  behind,   b,inter  (dat.)... 
bertior;  —  there,  ba  braufeett. 


out-doors,  braitfjen;  ^i 

outside,  Dor  (dat.  or  ace.). 

over,  prep.,  fiber  (dat.  or  ace.);  adv., 

Ijiniiber;  —  yonder,  bo  briiben. 
overcome,  iiberttjaftigen,  iibernmu 

ben,  S. 

overflow,  iiberfd)tt)emmung,  /.  -en. 
overjoyed,  entjjiidt  (at,  iiber,  aec.). 
overwhelm,  iibertt)altigen. 
own,  v.,  beftfcen,  S. ;  adj.,  eigen; 

one's  — ,  ber  etgene. 
owner,  eigentiimer,  m.  -8,  — . 


package,  $afet',  n.  -3,  -e. 
painful,  fd)mer§Iid). 
painfully,  fdjmerjlid). 
pair,  ^Saar,  n.  -e8,  -e. 
palace,  ^alaft',  m.  -8,  -"e. 
palm-tree,  ^olmbanm,  m.  -8,  *e. 
paper,  papier',  n.  -8,  -e. 
parental  house,  SSaterbailS,  n.  -e8, 

^er. 

parents,  ©Item,  //. 
park,  *parf,  m.  -e8,  -e. 
parlor,  @alon',  m.  -8,  -8. 
parsley,  ^eterfi'Ue,  / 
part,  Sell,  m.  -e8,  -e;    take  —  in, 

tetl«neb,tnen  (S.)  an  (dot.). 
partake  of,   teil  =  neb,men   (S.)    on 

(dat.) ;  (food)  geniefeen,  s. 
parting,  Slbfdjteb,  m.  -8,  -e. 
party,  Cartel',  /.  -en ;  royal  — ,  ©e« 

folge,  n.  -8,  — . 
pass,  intr.,  reifen,  f.,  gehen,  S.,  \., 

fommen,  S.,  f. ;    (time)  oergcheit, 

oerfltefjcn,  S.,  f.;  —  away,  ucrgeljen; 

—  by,  tjorbei'fleben;  —  over  (85, 

1.  23),  iibcrgeben. 
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passage,  Surdjgang,  m.  -3,'e;  (go- 
ing over)  iibergang,  m.  -§,  "e, 

past,  adj.,  aergangen;  (18, 1.  i)  Dor* 
iiber;  «.,  SSergangenhett,  /. 

path,  s£fab,  m.  -e«,  -e,  SSeg,  m.  -e«, 
-e. 

pathless,  unroegfam. 

patient,  patient',  m.  -en,  -en. 

patiently,  gebulbtg. 

peace,  9luhe,  /;  keep  the  — ,  9tuhe 
fatten,  S. 

peasant,  23oiter,  m.  -§,  -n. 

pebble,  ftiejelftein,  m.  -S,  -e. 

peep  of  day,  £age£anbuid),  m.  -9. 

penny,  pfennig,  m.  -9,  -e. 

people,  ?eute,  //.,  SMenfdjen,  pi.; 
(nation)  SSotf,  n.  -e«,  *er. 

per  cent,  ^ro^ent,  n.  -8,  -e. 

perfectly,  collfommen. 

perform,  madjen,  Derrid)ten. 

perhaps,  Dtelletdjt. 

perish,  um=!ommen,  S.,  f. 

permission,  (Srlaubntfc,  / 

permit,  erlauben  (dat.  pers.). 

person,  ^erfon',  /.  -en;  ?eute,//. 

personal,  pcrjonlid). 

pest,  ^3eft,  /  -en. 

Pharaoh,  "^fjarao,  //.,  ^tjaraonen. 

photograph,  ^Ijotograpln'e',  /.  -en. 

piano,  Plainer,  n.  -«,  -e. 

pick,  pffiicfen. 

picture,  33ilb,  n.  -eS,  -er. 

piece,  Stiirf,  n.  -e«,  -e;  to  — s,  see 
cuf,  tear,  etc. 

pine,  n.,  ftidjte,  /  -n;  adj.,  ftdjten. 

pistol,  ^Jiftole,  /.  -n. 

pitch  (tent,  etc.),  auMd)Iag«t,  s. 

pity,  bebauern. 

place,  n.,  s^Ia^,  w.-e^^e;  (locality) 
Crt,  m.-t%,  -e  or  *er;  v.,  ftellen; 


(lay)  legen;   (set)  fe^en;    take  — » 

ftott.ftnben,  S. 
plain,  Gbene,  / -n. 
plan,  ^lan,  rn.-t9,  ~t  or**;    lava 

— ,  einen  ^lan  etttnierfen,  S. 
play,  fpielen;   —  through,  jit  Snbe 

ipielen. 

player,  Spieler,  m.  -9,  — . 
pleasant,  angeneljm. 
pleasant-looking,  freunblid). 
pleasantly,  (cf.  27, 1.  10)  freunblicf). 
please,  gefaUen,  S.  (dat.) ;  —  (cf.63, 

n.  3),  bitte;    be  — d  (at,  with),  ftdj 

freuen  (iiber,  ace.) ;    when  he  — s, 

roenn  e«  tbm  gefaUt. 
pleasure,  55ergniigen,  n.  -§,  greube, 

/.  -n;    give  — ,   j^reube  niadjen: 

take  —  in,  ^renbe  baben  on  (dat.). 
plebeian,  plebeijd). 
pliant,  gei'dimeioig. 
pluck,  pfliirfen. 
plump,  fett 
pocket,  Xaidje,  /.  -n. 
poem,  ©ebid)t,  n.  -§,  -e. 
poet,  Xid)ter,  m.  -*,  — . 
point,  n.,  ^Junft,  m.  -e«,  -e ;    (end) 

@pttje,  /.  -n ;  v.,  beuten  (to,  auf, 

ace.) ;  northern  — ,  kj?orb!pitje,/--n; 

be  on  the  —  of,  tin  23egrtffe  fetn, 

irr.,  eben  roollen,  irr. 
poisonous,  gtftig. 
Poland,  "l>olen,  n.  -8. 
Pole,  $ole,  m.  -n,  -n. 
Polish,  polntjd). 
politely,  bofltdj. 

politics,  ^oltttf',  /.  [armfu 

poor,  arm    (comf.,  armer,  super., 
poplar,  ^Sappef,  /  -n;  —  leaf, 

pelblatt,  n.  -«,  *er. 
pork,  ©djroeinefletfd),  n.  -e«. 
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position,  ©teQung,/.  -en;  (82,  1.3) 

©telle,  /.  -n. 
possession,  take  —  of,   in  23eft(3 

nefjmen,  S.;  (military)  befetjen. 
possible,  mbglid). 
postage,  ^orto,  «.  -8,  — . 
poverty,  ?(vmiit,  / 
power,  Sftacbt,  /  *e. 
powerful,  tnadjtig,  getoaltig. 
pray,  beten. 
prefer,  »or=jteb,en,  S. 
preparation,  SBorberettung,  /.  -en ; 

make  — s,  SSorbemtitngen  treffen,^". 
prepare,  uor=beveiten. 
presence,  in  the  —  of,  Dor  (dat.). 
present,  cmtcefenb,  gngegen  (only  in 

pred.) ;   (96,  1.  20)  fyeuttg ;    for  the 

— ,»odaufig;  up  to  the—  ,fci§  jefct; 
present,  ©efdjenf,  n.  -8,  -e. 
press,  briidfen. 
pressing,  (urgent)  brtngenb. 
presupposition,  iBorau8jet?ung,  /. 

-en;  on  the  — ,  in  ber  33orau8je)3ung. 
pretext,  23ovtt)anb,  tn.  -g,  -"e;    on 

the  — ,  unter  bent  SBorrcanb. 
pretty,  ^ubj(^. 
prevail,  berrfd)en;    (93,  1.  15)  »or= 

herrfdjen;  (81,  1. 13)  buvcf)=bvingen, 
prevent,  tjerbinbeni.  [S.,  j. 

previous,  toorfyergehenb. 
price,  <prei«,  m.  -eS,  -e. 
prince,  ^rtnj,  m.  -en,  -en ;  (90, 1. 26, 

Sel.  42)  giirft,  w.-en,-en  (of.tion). 
princess,  sJMnjefftn,  /.  -nen. 
prison,  ©efdngnis,  «.  -ffe«,  -ffe. 
prisoner,  ber  ©efangene   (part,  as 

noun). 
privy,  get)eim;    —  councillor,  <&e-. 

fjeimrat,  m.  -«,  *e ;  —  councillor  of 

legation,  ©efyeimer  2egation«rat. 


probably,  njabrfcfjeinlicf),  tt)obt. 
procure,  atufdjaffen. 
product,  ^vucljt,  /.  -^e. 
professor,    ^rofef'for,    m.  -«,  pl^ 

-o'ren. 

progress,  gortfc^rttt,  m.  -«,  -e. 
promise,  ^..oeriprerfjen,  S.;  n.,  SBer* 

fpved^en,  «.  -«. 
property,  ©iiter,  n.  pi. 
proprietor,  eigentumer,  /».-«,—. 
prosperity,  ffiotjlflanb,  m.  -«. 
prostrate,  meber=nm-fen,  S. 
protect,   ftiju^en,  fdjirmen,  (from, 

gegen.) 

protection,  @cf)U^,  m.  -e8. 
provide,  forgen  (for,  fiiv). 
provisions,  ?eben«mittel,  n.pl. 
prudence,  2>orfid)t,  / 
pull,  gieljen,  S.;  —  off,  ab=gieb,en. 
Punic,  ^nntfcf). 
purpose,  Slbfidjt,  /  -en;   (83,  1.  i) 

55orf)aben,  n.  -«;  with  the  — ,  in 

ber  Stbftdjt. 
pursue,  uerfofgen;    (71,  1.  i)  nad). 

jagen,  f.  (dat.). 

puss,  (Sel.  23)  tater,  m.  -8,  — . 
puss-in-boots,  ber  gefiiefelte  ifater, 

m.  -8. 

put,  ftellen-  (lay)  legen;  (into  a  sack, 
etc.)  ftecten ;  —  off,  uerfdjieben,  S.; 
—  on,  (clothing)  an=gieben,  S.,  (hat, 
etc.)  auf=fefcen;  —  up,  (at  a  hotel), 
ob=fteigen,  S.,  f.  (at,  in). 


quarrel,  janfen. 

quarter,    ^tertel,  n.  -«,  — ;    — s, 

Ouartter',  n.  -9,  -e ;  —  of  an  hour, 

SJiertclftunbe,  /.  -n. 
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question,   grage,  /  -n;    ask 

gragen  fMen. 
quickly,  rajd),  fdjnett. 
quiet,  vuhjg,  ftitt. 
quite,  ganj. 
quiver,  tfbdjer,  m.  -«,  — . 


rabbit,  $anind)en,  n.  -«,  — . 
rabbit-burrow,  $anind)enl)iigel,  m. 
_a  

rabid,  routenb. 

race,  SBettlauf,  m.  -9>t  *e. 

rage,  rofiten,  toben. 

rain,  9?  eg  en,  m.-9,  — . 

rain-storm,  Stegenfhtrm,  m.  -&f*t. 

rainy  day,  SRegerttag,  m.  -8,  -e ;  — 

season,  9tegcnjeit,/.  -en. 
rank,  SRang,  m.  -e§,  *e. 
rap,  flopfen  an  (ace.). 
rarely,  jelten. 
rat,  9tcitte,  /.  -n. 
rather,  tieber. 
raven,  9iabe,  m.  -n,  -n. 
raw,  raub,. 
reach,  erreid^cti. 
read,  lefen,  S.  (of,  tjon) ;   —  aloud, 

bot'lefen  (dot.  pen.). 
ready,  bcreit. 
real,  )t)ab,r. 

really,  nnrflirf) ;  (67,!.  i)  eigentlid). 
reap,  fdjneibcn,  S. 
reaper,  @d)nitter,  m.  -9f  — . 
receipt,  Smpfang,  m.  -%. 
receive,  erb,a(ten,  S.,  empfangen,  S.; 

(guests)  empfaugen. 
recite,  b,er«fogen. 
recognize,  erfennen,  irr. 


reconnaissance,    SRefognogjierung, 

/.-en;  on  a — ,  ouf  Diefoflnosgicrung. 
reconquest,  2Biebereroberung,/.-<n, 
recover,  intr.,  fid^  erb,oten  (from, 

Don). 

recruit,  SRefrut',  m.  -en,  -en. 
red,  rot.  [-«. 

Red  Riding-hood,  SRotfiipprfjeit,  n 
refer,  fid)  bqieljen,  S.  (to,  aitf,  ace.). 
refresh,  erquicfen. 
refuse,  ob=id)Iagen,  S.;  (96, 1. 13)  »er- 

fagen. 

regard,  betradjten. 
regiment,  Regiment',  n.  -8,  er. 
region,  ©egenb,  /.  -en. 
regret,  bebouera. 
regularly,  regelmfifeig. 
rejoice,  fid)  freuen. 
relative,  ber  Serroanbte  (part,  at 

noun). 

relax,  erjd)laffen. 
remain,  bletben,  S.,  f.;    (in  letters) 

(Der)bletben. 

remainder,  5Refl,  m.  -t9,  -e. 
remark,  bemerfen. 
remember,  gebenfen,  irr.  (gen.,  or 

an,  ace.) ;  —  to,  empfefyten  (S.)  an 

(ace). 

remind,  erinnern  an  (ace.). 
removal,  2tufb,ebnng,  /. 
remove,  entfernen ;  (84, 1.  22)  b,ebenf 

S. 

rend,  jerreifjen,  S. 
renew,  emeuern. 
repair,  au&beffera. 
repeat,  njieber^olen. 
repel,  jururf^raeifen,  S. 
reply,  n.,  Stntroort, /. -en;    v.,  er» 

wiebern,  antreorten. 
representation,  3>arfteflung,/.  -en. 
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request,  «.,  33ttte,/.  -it;  v.,  bitten, 

S.  (etnen  um  etroaS). 
rescue,  retten. 

residence,  2Bob,nftlj,  m.  -e«,  -e. 
resistance,  28ibevftanb,  m.  -S ;  offer 

— ,  SBtberftaub  tetften. 
resolution,  (Sntfdjlufj,  m.  -ffe«,  ^ffe; 

make  a  — ,  eitten  Sntitfjlujj  faffen. 
resound,  erfdjaflen,  S.,  f. 
respect,  v.,  eb,ren;  «.,  3Jereb,rung,/; 

(87,  1.  3)  £>inftd)t,/.  -en;  pay  one's 

— s,  feine  Stufroartung  ntacfjen  (dat.). 
respectfully  (in  letters,  cf.  59,  n.  20, 

63,  n.  6). 
rest,  n.,  Stube,  /;  v.,  raften,  ait8= 

ruben;  night's  — ,  9£ad)truhe. 
rest  (remainder),  9teft,  m.  -e8,  -e ; 

the  — ,  ba8  ilbrige,  bas  Stnbere,  bie 

ilbrigen;  the  —  of,  bie  ilbrigen. 
retirement,  @tttte,  f. 
retreat,  fttf)  juriicf=jteb,en,  S. 
return,  v.,  gururf=geben,  S.;    (come 

back)  jurucMehren,  f.;  n.,  9tucf(chf, 

/-en. 

revenge,  9tad)e,  / 
reverend,    ehrtmtrbtg ;     Rev.    Mr., 

§err  Rafter,  (m.  -%,pl.  to'ren. 
reward,  belohnen. 
Rhine,  9thetn,  m.  -§. 
rich,  veicf). 
richly,  veirfjtic^. 

ride,  reiten,  S.,  f.  or  b. ;    (in  a  con- 
veyance)  fahven,  S.,  f.  or  b. ;    — 

after,  nad^retten  (</a/.). 
rifle,  33iid)fe,  /.  -n. 
right,  fl(^'.,  rectjt ;  «.,  5Rec^t,  ».  -e«,  -e ; 

be  —  (adj.),  recfyt  («^>««)  habeu. 
rip  open,  auf«fcf)iteiben,  S. 
ripe,  reif. 
rise,  fleigen,  S.,  f.  or  b,.;    (person) 


".,  ^.  ;    (sun) 


risk,  loo  gen. 

river,  ftlufj,  /«.  -ffe8,  *ffe. 

road,  @tva6e,/.-n,  2Beg,  »r.  -e«,  -c; 

make  —  s,  SBege  babnen. 
roadside,  by  the  —  ,  am  SSege. 
roar,  briiUen. 

robin-redbreast,  9totf  ebtd^en,  «.-«,—. 
rock,  $el8,  w.  -en,  -en. 
Roman,  n.,  9Wmer,  m.  -9,  —  ;  adj., 

rbmifd). 

Rome,  9tom,  n.  -%. 
roof,  ©ac^,  «.  -e8,  "er. 
room,  3immer,  «.  -8,  —  . 
rough,  rani). 

row-boat,  SRuberboot,  «•  -8,  -e. 
royal,  foniglid). 
ruby,  5Rubtn',  »/.  -8,  -e. 
ruffian,  9iaitber,  m.  -8,  —  . 
ruin,  9tutne,/.  -n;  —  s  of  the  castle, 

83urgruinen. 
rule,  9teget,  /.  -n  ;   as  a  —  ,  tn  ber 

SRegel. 
run,  taufen,  S.,  f.  or  b.  ;  —  on  before, 

Morau4aufen  (dat.)  ;  —  up,  hevttot> 

lanfen. 

running  of  the  ice,  Si«gang,  »/.-«. 
rural,  ItinbUdj. 
rush,  SBtnje,  /  -n;  —  chair,  S3tnfen» 

ftubt,  m.  -3,  *e. 
rush,  tt)eg=f^ringen,  S.,  f. 
Russian,  rufftfd). 
rustling,  ©ejdjnnvr,  n.  -e8. 


sack,  @acf,  m.  -e 
sacred,  beiltg. 
sacrifice,  opfern. 
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aad,  tranrig  (over,  fiber,  ace.). 

safe,  ftdjer. 

safety,  @t$erl)eit,  /;  in  —  (84,  1. 

24),  gliicflid). 

sage,  ber  SBeije  (adj.  as  noun). 
Saguntum,  ©agunt',  n.  -«. 
sail,  n.,  @eget,  n.  -3,  — ;    v.  intr., 

fegeln,  \.  or  I). 
salary,  ®eb,alt,  m.  -«,  -e. 
salt,  n.,  @alj,  n.  -e«,  -e;  adj.,  faljig. 
same,  felb ;  the — ,  berfelbe;  at  the 

—  time,  ju  gletdjer  3ett,  jugleid). 
sapphire,  ©apbir',  »/.  -«,  -e. 
Saracen,  ©aracene,  m.  -n,  -n. 
satisfactory,  befriebtgenb,  geniigeub. 
satisfied,  jufrieben. 
Saturday,  @onnabenb,  m.  -«,  -e. 
sauerkraut,  ©aucrfraut,  n.  -8. 
save,  v.,  rctten;  prep.,  ol«. 
saviour,  Better,  »/.  -«,  — . 
say,  fag  en. 
scarcely,  faiim ;    scarcely . . .  when, 

fcmm ...  jo  (or  al«). 
scene,  (Scene,  /  -n ;   at  this  — ,  bei 

biefer  Scene. 

school-children,  @<f)uljugenb,  /. 
scream,  jdjreien,  .S. 
sea,  2Keer,  n.  -e«,  -e;    at  — ,  im 

3Jieere ;  by  the  — ,  am  9)Zcere. 
search  (for),  furf)en. 
season,  3eit,/-eu;  3abre8jeit;  rainy 

— ,  SRegengeit 
seat,  je^en;  be  — ed,  ftfcen,  S.;  take 

a  — ,  ^la(j  nebmen,  S. 
second,  jiueit. 
second-hand,  aiitiqnanfd). 
see,  jchen,  S.  (by,  an,  dat.). 
seek  (for),  fud)en. 
seem,  fdjeuieu,  ^". 
seize,  ergreifen,  S. 


sell,  oerfaufen. 
senate,  @enat',  »/.-«,-«. 
senator,  Sena'tor,  m.  -en,  -tor'eru 
send,  jcnben,  trr.,  jdjicfcn. 
separate,  //-.,   trcnnen;    intr.,  fic^ 

trennen. 

September,  (September,  »/.  -«,  — . 
serious,  entft. 
servant,  jDtenT,  »/.  -«,  — . 
serve,  bienen  (dat.). 
servitude,  tfnedjtfdjaft,  / 
set,  fe^en;    (with  jewels)    befe^en; 

—  up,  aufsridjten ;  —  out,  ab*geb,en, 

S.,  f.,  ab-retfen,  j. ;  ab'jieb.en,  S.,  f., 

(for,  nad).) 
settled,  ftdjcr. 
seven,  fteben. 
seven-league  boot,  @iebenmeilen» 

fticfel,  m.  -9,  —. 
seventeen,  ftrb$ebn. 
seventeenth,  ftebjelmt. 
seventh,  fiebent. 
seventy,  fiebjig. 
several,  mebrere. 
severe,  jtreng. 
shadow,  ©djatten,  m.  -8,  — . 
shake,  tr.,  fdjiittcln;    intr.,  jittern 

(with,  »or). 
shall,  foUen,  irr.;   (future)  h)erben; 

irr. 

share,  tetlen. 
she,  fte. 

shelter,  £erberge,  /.  -n. 
shepherd,  @d)d'fer,  m.  -8,  — . 
shield,  Sdjilb,  m.  -e«,  -e. 
shine,  fdjetnen,  -V. 
ship,  @d)iff,  n.  -e«,  -e;  take  — ,  ftd) 

ein=jd)iffen. 

shoe,  ®d)ith,  m.  -e«,  -c. 
shoot,  jdjiejjeu,  S. 
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shore,  Ufer,  n.  -%,  —  ;  the  other  —  , 
ba3  jenfeitige  (aubere)  lifer. 

short,  furj. 

shortly,  furg;  —  before,  fur?  gutter. 

shot,  ©djufj,  m.  -ffe«,  "ffe. 

shoulder,  @d)ulter,  /.  -n. 

ahow,  getgen;  (kindness,  etc.)  er= 
geigen. 

shower,  ©Baiter,  m.  -8,  —  . 

shrewd,  f(ug. 

shutter,  Sabert,  m.  -9,  —  or  *. 

shyly,  fd)iid)tern. 

Sicily,  ©igi'lien,  n.  -«. 

sickness,  $ranf  heit,  /.  -en. 

side,  @ette,/.  -n;  by  his  —  ,  ihnt  gnr 
@ette,  neben  ihm;  by  the  —  of,  an 
(dat.),  ncben  (dat.)  ;  on  the  other 
—  (river,  etc.),  jenfettS  (gen.). 

sight,  3Utbli(f,  m.  -«,  -e;  catch  — 
of,  erblicfen;  go  (be)  out  of  —  , 
toerfdjromben,  S.,  f. 

silent,  fdjtoeigfam. 

silver,  @ttber,  n.  -«. 

similar,  ahnttd)  (dat.). 

simple,  einfad). 

since,  prep.,  jcit  (dat);  conj.,\t\t' 
bent;  (inasmuch  as)  bn;  adv.,  \t\i-- 
bem;  —  then,  feitbem;  long  —  , 
frfjon  Ifingft. 

sincerely,  aufridjttg;  yours  —  ,  3br 
aitfridjttgev. 

3ing,  fingm,  S. 

single,  einjig. 

singly,  eiugetn. 

sink,  tntr.,  ftnfcn,  S.,  f. 

sir,  Apcrr,  m.  -n,  -en. 

sister,  @d)hjeftev,  /•  -n. 

sit,  fi^en,  S.  ;  —  down,  fid)  (mebcr=) 


,  /.  -en. 


sitting,  (meeting) 


six,  fed)«. 

sixteen, 

sixteenth,  fed)gehnt. 

sixty,  fed)gtg. 

skating,  @d)ltttjd)ithlaufen,  n.  -8, 

sketch,  ©ftgge,/.  -n. 

skiff,  $ahn,  m.  -t$,  *e. 

sky,  §immel,  m.  -§,  — . 

slap,  ffopfen. 

slave,  ©ftette,  m.  -n,  -n. 

sleep,  n.,  @d)taf,  m.-&;  v.,  jd)Iafert, 

S. 

sleepy,  fd)lafrig. 
sleet,  ©djlofjen, /.//. 
slope,  Slbbang,  m.  -«,  "e. 
slowly,  langfam. 
small,  flctn;  (84, 1. 12)  gering. 
smell,  rtedjen,  S. 
smoke,  raudjen. 
snore,  fd)nard)en. 
snow,  @dince,  m.  -9. 
so,  fo;    (therefore)  alfo,  linb  fo;    (in 

pred.,  etc.,  cf.  33,  n.  34)  e«,  ba«; 

—  long  as,  fo  lunge;  —  that,  batntt, 

(fo)  bag. 
sob,  fd)lud)gen. 
so-called,  fogenannt. 
social,  gcfcllig. 
society,  ©efellfd)aft,/. -en;  (68,1.9) 

Uingang,  m.  -«. 

soft,roeid);  (gentle)  fanft;  (low)leife. 
softly,  leife. 

soil,  93oben,  m.  -«,  —  or  *-. 
soldier,  @olbaf,  m.  -en,  -en. 
solitary,  einfam. 

solitude,  (cf.  83,  n.  5)  eolitiibe,  /. 
some,  sing.,  etruaS;  //.,  eintge;  —  one, 

jentanb;  (for)  —  time, 
something,  etroa«. 
somewhat,  etiuae. 
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•on,  ©obn,  m.  -eg,  *e. 

sonata,  (Senate,  /.  -n. 

son-in-law,  <Sd)unea,friohn,  m.  -g/e. 

soon,  balb;  —  after,  balb  barauf;  as 

i    —  as,  fobalb. 

sooner,  ther;    no  sooner  . . .  than, 

fount . . .  fo. 
sorrow,  Xrauer,  / 
sorry,  trauvig;  I  am  — ,  e£  ifi  (tut) 

mir  Icib. 

sort,  (jfovte,/  -n;  all  — s  of,  olterlct. 
soul,  @eele,  /.  -n. 
sound,  tonen. 
soup,  @uppe,  f.  -n. 
sour,  faiicr. 
south,  «.,  @uben,  m.  -9;   (66, 1.  10) 

fiiblid). 

south-western,  fitbroejHtd). 
sow,  jaen. 

Spain,  ©panien,  «.  -6. 
spare,  fdjonen. 

sparrow,  ©perling,  m.  -g,  -c. 
speak,  iprcdjcn,  S. 
spend,  (time)  ju«bringen,  irr. 
spin,  fptnnen,  S. 
spirit,  ©eift,  m.  -e«,  -er. 
spite,  in  —  of,  ungeadjtet  (gen.). 
splashing,  <pldtid)ern,  n.  -9. 
splendid,  priidnig,  berrlid). 
splendidly,  prddittg. 
splendor,  ©lait?,  m.  -eg. 
spoil,  SBeutf,/. 
spongy,  lodter. 
spoon,  Joffel,  m.  -3,  — . 
spot,  SteUc,  /  -n;    open  — ,  freie 

©tellf. 

spread,  intr.,  ftrf)  ocrbrcitcn. 
spring,  v.,  fpringeit,  S.,  |.;  «.,  grub,- 

ting,  m.  -9,  -f. 
•pur,  @porn   m.  -eg,  -en  (or  -e  or 


@poren);  win  his  — s,  feine@porfn 

tfrbicnen. 
square,  ©eoierte,  n.  -g,  — ;  ten  feet 

— ,  »on  gehn  gug  ©fOierte. 
stab,  burd^bob,ren. 
stagger,  [Jrou^eln,  \.  or  b. 
staircase,  ©tiege,  /.  -n. 
stand,  flel)en,  S, 
star,  (Stern,  m.  -eg,  -e. 
start  off  ( —  on  one's  way),  fid)  au) 

ben  SScg  madden. 
starve,  »erb,ui:gern;  —  to  death,  Dot 

£wngrr  flerbcn,  S.,  \. 
state,  @taot,  m.  -eg,  -en;    in  — , 

feftlid). 

stately,  fiattlid). 
station,  Station,  /.  -en;    (railway) 

33ab,nbof,  m.  -6,  *c. 
stay,  v.,  bletben,  S.,  f.;  «.,  2tufcnt' 

bait,  m.  -g,  -e. 
steal,  fteblni,  S. 
steamer,  2)ampffd)tff,  «.  -g,  -e;  by 

— ,  mit  bcm  2)ampf|d)iff;  take  — > 

ba«  2)ampfid)tff  befletgen,  S. 
steer,  fleuern. 
step,  @d)vttt,  m.  -eg,  -e;  v.,  treteii 

S.,l 
Stephen,  @tfpb,an;  church  of  St. — • 

©tcpbaneftrdje,  /. 
step-son,  ©tieffobn,  m.  -g,  *e. 
stern,  ftreng. 
stiff,  ftetf. 

still,  adv.,  nod);  con/.,  bod). 
still,  fHU. 

stillness,  ©tiHe,  /. 
stone,  «.,  @tein,  m.  -eg,  -e;   adj. 

jteinern. 
stop,  ftebcn  bleiben,  S.,  \.t  balten,  S.; 

(horse,  etc.)  an»b,dten;    (cease,  cf. 

38,  n.  55),  auf«b,6ren. 
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storm,  «.,  @turm,  m,  -t§,  *e;    v., 

erftiirmen. 

story,  @eid)id)te,  /.  -n. 
atraight(way),  ftracfS. 
strange,  fremb;  (peculiar)  feitfam. 
strangely,  feltfatn. 
stranger,  ber  ^rembe  (adj.  as  noun). 
straw,  ©trob,,  «.-e8;  —  roof,  @trob,» 

bad),  n.  -8,  *er. 

strawberry,  (grbbeere,  /.  -n. 
stream,  «.,  ©from,  m.  -e«,  "e;  v., 

ftromen,  f.  or  \ 
street,  ©trafje,  /  -n;    Turner  —  , 


stretch,  ftrecfen. 

strict,  ftreng. 

stride,  v.,  fd)reiten,  S.,  f.;  n.,  ©djritt, 

m.  -eS,  -e. 
strike,  jdjlagen,  S. 
string,  @d)nur,  /.  *e. 
strip  off,  ab=ftreifcn. 
stroke,  @d)tag,  m.  -e8,  "e. 
strong,  ftarf   (camp.,  ftarfer,  super., 

ftarfft). 

stronghold,  geflung,  /.  -en. 
struggle,  n.,  $antpf,  m.  -eg,  -"e;  v., 

fdmpfen,  ring  en,  S.;  —  for  liberty, 


stupid,  bnntm. 
Suabian, 
subdue,  nnterrcerfcn,  S. 
succeed,  gclingen,  S.,  \.  (used  only 
in  third  pers.)',  I  —  ,  e«  geltltflt  Htiv. 

success,  @tiicf,  n.  -e«,  (Srfolg,  m. 

•-9,  -e;  meet  with  —  ,  ©titrf  tyaben. 
successful,  erfolgreitf),  glitcftid). 
succession,  in  —  ,  narf)  einanber. 
succumb,  ediegen,  S.,  f. 
such,  folct);   —  a,  ein  joldjev,  fold) 

ein;  --big,  jo  gvofje. 


sucking-pig,  @}janferfel,  «.  -«,  —  , 
suddenly,  plo^Iid). 
suggestion,  ©infliifierung,  /.  -en. 
suit,  «.,  Slngug,  m.  -«,  -"e;    z/.,   (68, 

1.  23)  ttjotjl  tnn,  S.  (dat.). 
sully,  befledten. 
sultan,  ©itttan,  m.  -%,  -e. 
sum,  Summe,  f.  -n. 
summer,  ©ommer,  m.  -9,  —  ;    — 

clothes,  @ommerHeiber,  n.  pi.;  — 

morning,  @ommermorgen,  m.  -$, 

—  ;  —  time,  ©ommergett,  / 
sun,  @onne,  /.  -n. 
sunset,  ©onnenuntergang,  m.  -s,  *e. 
superfluous,  iiberfliifftg. 
supper,  Slbenbeffen,  n.  -9. 
supply,  n.,  SSorrat,  m.  -«,  *e  (of,  ait 

dat.}  ;  v.,  Derforgen. 
suppose,  tiermnten. 
sure,  ftdjer;  to  be  —  ,  jroar. 
surely,  gewig. 
surface,  SBafferffacf)e,  /.  -n. 
surrender,  ftd)  ergeben,  S. 
surround,  nmgeben,  S.  (by,  mit). 
survive,  iiberieben. 
suspect,  ab,nen. 
sustain,  erljatten,  S. 
swamp,  @umpf,  m.  -e«,  *e. 
swear,  jc^iBoren,  S. 
sweet,  fitjj;  (sounds,  etc.)  liebltd). 
swell,  tr.,  |d)iueDen. 
Switzerland,  ©djiueij,  /. 
sword,  ©t^ttjert,  n.  -e«,  -er;   fall 

upon  one's  —  ,  in  fein  ©djroert  faU 

ten,  S.,  f. 

sympathizing,  teilneb,menb. 
symphony,  @t)in)jb,oitie/,  /.  -en. 
Syracuse,  ©tyrafuS,  n.   (gen.,  brt 


system,  @t)ftem',  n.  -«, 
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table,  Xijd),  m.  -e$,  -e. 
tablecloth,  £tfd)turf),  n.  -9,  *er. 
take,  nebmen,  S.;  (bring)  bringen, 

/rr.;  (carry)  tragcit,  S.;  (lead)  fiih. 

ren;  —  along  with,  mit*nebmen; 

—  off,  (clothing)  ab.legen,  (boots) 

au8»3ieheit,  S.;  —  place,  ftatt*ftnben, 

S.;  — up,  (arrest)  fefUnefcrnen;  — 

ship,  a  walk,  etc.,  see  ship,  walk, etc. 
talk,  jpredjen,  S.,  reben,  (of,  about, 

Don.) 

Tartar,  tartarifd). 
task,  ©ad)f,  /  -n. 
teach,  lchr.cn. 
teacher,  Sebrer,  m.  -8,  — . 
tear,  Xrane,  /  -u. 
tear,  retjjen,  S.;  —  to  pieces,  ger= 

rcijjen,  (96,1.28)  jerfleifdjen;  — up, 

(ground,  etc.)  auf=rct§cn. 
tearful,  feudjt,  tranenboll. 
tedious,  langroetlig. 
tediousness,  Sangenieite,  /. 
tell,  fngcn;    (command)  befebtcn,  S. 

(cfat.),  focifjen,  S.;  (relate)  erjafalen 

(about,  Don). 
temperate,  mafjig. 
ten,  jefjn. 

tenderness,  ^drtlichfeu,  f. 
tenfold,  ',cbufarf). 
tent,  3clt,  «.  -e«,  -e. 
thaler,  £aler,  m.  -8,  — . 
than,  al$. 
thank,    v.,  banlen  (dot.);    n.,  — s, 

£)anf,  m.  -e«;  send  — s  to,  banfcn 

laffen,  S.;  with  — s,  banfenb,  mit 

2)an!. 
that,  rel.,  ber,  roetcfjer;  demons.,  ber, 

biefer,  (cf.  35,  n.  15)  Jcner;  conj. 


bafe;  —  which,  ba«,  roa«;   all  —  , 

aQeS,  n>a8;   in  order   —  ,   bamit; 

now  —  ,  jefct,  ba;  so  —  ,  bamit,  (jo) 

bag. 

the,  ber;  the  ...  the,  je  .  .  .  bejio, 
Thebes,  Xheben,  n.  -%. 
their,  ibr. 
themselves,  (fte)  jelbfi;    refl.t  ftd; 


(of,    an, 
metnen; 


ace); 
(con- 


then,  bann;  the  idea  of  time  not 
being  prominent,  often  ba  (25,  1.12 
etc.);  (therefore)  beim;  now  and 

—  ,  hie  iinb  bo;  since  —  ,  feitbcm. 
there,  bort,  ba;  (expl.  sub;.)  e«;  out 

—  ,  ba  braufjeit. 

therefore,  baljer,  barum,  be«ba(b. 

thereupon,  barauf. 

they,  fte,  btefelben;  indef.,  man. 

thick,  bicf  ;  (dense)  bid)t 

thief,  Sieb,  m.  -e«,  -e. 

thing,  Sing,  n.  -eg,  -e  or  -er;  (ob- 

ject) ©adje,/.  -n. 
think,  benfen,  irr. 

(believe)  glauben, 

sider)  bebenlen. 
third,  britt. 
thirteen,  bretjebn. 
thirteenth,  bvet^ebnt. 
thirtieth,  bretfjigfh 
thirty,  breiftig. 
this,  biefer;  —  evening,  beutc  Hbenb; 

before  —  ,  |d)on  friiher. 
thither,  bovthtn. 
though,  obgleid). 
thousand,  taufenb. 
threat,  2)ropung,  f.  -en. 
threaten,  bebroben. 
three,  bret 
throat,  £>al3,  m.  -t%,  *e;  cut  one's 

throat,  etnem  ben  $al8  ab-fd)neiben 
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throne,  £bron,  m.  -e«,  -e  or  -en. 

through,  blird)  (ace.'). 

throw,  roerfen,  S.  (at,  nod));  — 
away,  roeg»tt>erfen. 

thus,  jo. 

tiU,  btS;  not  — ,  erfi. 

time,  3eit,  /  -en;  (repetition)  mal; 
all  the  — ,  bte"gange,3eit  (fyinburd)), 
roafyrenb  ber  gotten  3eit;  at  that 
— ,  gu  ber  Stit,  (formerly)  bamalS; 
at  the  same  — ,  gu  gleidjer  £eit, 
gugleid) ;  at  this  — ,  gu  ber  (biefer) 
3eit;  (for)  a  long  — ,  tange;  (for) 
some  — ,  eine  ^attcmg;  in  the 

— s»  Sur  3eit>  in  °en  3eitfn;  UP 
to  that  — ,  bis  babiu ;  a  third  — , 
gum  brittenmaf;  for  the  first  — , 
gum  erfhnmal;  the  first  — ,  ba§ 
erftemal ;  many  — s,  BielmolS,  oft. 

tiny,  roingig. 

tired,  niiibe,  ermiibet. 

tiresome,  langroetHg. 

title,  Xitel,  m.  -8,  — ;  with  the  — , 
iwter  bem  Xitel. 

to,  gu  (dat.),  nad)  (dat.),  an  (dat.  or 
ace.) ;  (into)  in  (ace.) ;  (country) 
liad);  (inf.)  gu,  lint . . .  gu ;  (person) 
git;  (town)  nad);  in  order  — ,  Kin 
. . .  gu;  five  —  ten,  fiinf  bi«  gehn. 

to-day,  heute;  — 's,  of  — ,  heutig. 

together,  giticnnmen;  —  with,  jamt 
(dat.). 

tolerably,  giemlid). 

to-morrow,  morgen ;  day  after  — , 
iibenuorgeu. 

ione,  Xou,  m.  -e«,  *e. 

tongue,  ©pradje,/.  -n. 

too,  gu;  (also)  and). 

tooth,  ,3al)nf  »/.  -e«,  "c. 

tortoise,  @d)ilbfrote,/.  -n. 


total,  gejamt. 

touch,  bcrithreu. 

towards,  nad)  (dat.),  nadj...gu; 

(hours  of  day)  gegen  (ace.). 
town,  @tabt,  /  -"e. 
trace,  @pur,  /.  -en. 
train,  v.,  gtebrn,  S.;  (educate)  bilben 

(for,  git) ;  ».,  3itg,  m.  -e *,  *e. 
tranquillity,  9tul)t,  / 
travel,  vetfen,  f.  or  b,. 
traveler,    ber    9tetjenbe    {fart,   as 

nottri). 

traverse,  guvM4egen. 
tread,  treten,  S.,  f. 
treasure,  @d)a^,  m.  -e«,  "e. 
treat,  behaitbetn. 
treaty,  35ertrog,  m.  -4,  *e;  make  a 

— ,  einen  3Sertrag  fdjUe^en,  S. 
tree,  Saum,  m.  -e«,  *e. 
trial,  SBerfud),   m.  -e«,   -e,   $robe, 

/.  -n. 

trickery,  Xiidte,/.  -en. 
trifle,  Saubelet,  /.  -en. 
trio,  £rio,  n.  -«,  -8. 
trip,  (fletne)  9tet|e,/.  -n;  take  a—, 

eine  (Heine)  Steife  madjen. 
triumph,  ftegen. 
troops,  Xruppen,///. 
trot,  trabeu. 
trouble,  n.,  SlJiflhe,  /.  -n;    v.,  be 

la'jKgeu. 
true,  loafer. 
truly,  yours  — ,  3br  ergebener  (ct. 

also  63,  n,  6). 
trunk,  Coffer,  m.  -8,  — . 
trust,  trauen  (dat.) ;  —  in,  ftd)  tier* 

laffen  (S.)  ouf  (ace.). 
truth,  SIBatjrtjeit,  /  -eu. 
try,  toerjurfjen. 
Tuileries,  Xuilerie'en.  pi. 
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Turk,  Xilrfe,  m.  -n,  -n. 

turn,  tr.,  brefyen  ;  intr.,  ftd)  roenben, 
S.  (also  W.y,  (become)  ttjerbcn, 
irr,;  (78,  1.  15)  um-njenbcn;  — 
away,  tr.,  3urflcf»roeifen,  S.;  — 
back,  intr.,  gurii(f«feb.ren,  \.  ;  in  his 
—  ,  feinerfeits. 

twelfth,  jttJbtft. 

twelve,  jtBOlf. 

twentieth,  jroanjigfh 

twenty,  jwanjig. 

twig,  3tt>etg,  m.  -e«,  -e. 

twist,  fledjten,  S. 

twitter,  gttJttfdjern. 

two,  jtt>ei;  the  —  ,  bie  beiben,  bie 


U 

unacquainted     (with),     nnfunbig 


uncertain,  unftdjer. 

uncle,  Onfel,  m.  -S,  —  ,  £>bettn,  m. 

-8,  -e. 
under,  prep.,  linter  (dat.  or  acc^)\ 

adv.,  unter,  bernnter,  ^inunter. 
under-forester,     UnterforfUr,    m. 

-6,—. 

understand,  toerpeben,  S. 
undertake,  unternebmen,  S. 
undertaking,  Unternebmwtg,/.-en. 
undeserved,  unocrbient. 
undivided,  uugeteilt. 
unfortunately,  leiber. 
unheeded,  unbcadjtct. 
uninvited,  unetngelaben. 
unlimited,  niiumiitraitft 
unnoticed,  unbent  cr  ft. 
unpacked,  uneingepacft. 
Unpleasant,  lutaiuicnchin. 


unprinted,  ungebrucft. 

unrewarded,  itnbelobnt. 

unspeakable,  uuiagltd). 

until,  bi«. 

unto,  an  (ace.). 

untouched,  unberfifyrt 

unvaried,  etnformtg. 

unwashed,  ungewafdjen. 

unwelcome,  unnjtUfommen. 

up,  ouf,  berauf,  ^Inouf ;  (cf.  30,  n.  3) 
in  bie  §ol)e;  —  to  (cf.  29,  n.  21),  ju 
. . .  f)in  (beran) ;  —  to  that  time, 
bi«  babin;  —  to  the  present,  bt8 

W»t 

upon,  ouf  (dat.  or  acc.\ 

urging,  2)rangen,  n.  -$. 

use,  n.,  ©(-brand),  m.  -«,  *e;  v.,  tr., 
gebraudjeu;  «w/r.,pflegen;  they — d 
to  work,  fte  pflcgten  JH  arbeiten,  or 
fte  arbeiteten. 

useful,  nu^Ud),  braitdjbar. 

useless,  nuttloe,  unbraudjbar. 

utter,  cittern. 


vacation,  ^e'ricn,  //. 

vain,  ettet  (of,  ar.f,  ace.) ;  in  — ,  Der« 


valley,  2at,  n.  -e8,  ^r- 
van-guard,  2?or^ut,/ 
vassal,  $ued)t,  m.  -e«,  -e. 
vegetable,  ^flanje, /.  ~n;  — king- 
dom, ^Pflangenreid),  n.  -«,  -e. 
verdure,  ©ritn,  n.  -e3. 
very,  feljr;  this  — ,  berjelbe. 
vexed,  Oerbriefetid). 
vicinity,  ftabe,  /. 
victor,  @ieger,  m.  -S,  — . 
victory,  <2>teg,  m.  -e«,  -e. 
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Vienna,  2Bien,  n.  -9. 

view,  -Xnfidjt,/  -en. 

viUage,  Xorf,  «.  -e«,  *er. 

violent,  heftig. 

violently,  fyeftig. 

violet,  SBeildjen,  n.  -9,  —  . 

violin,  SSioline,/.  -n. 

virtue,  Sugenb,  /.  -en  ;  by  —  of, 

oermoge  (gen.). 
visible,  ftd)tbar. 
visit,  n.,  23efud),  m.  -8,  -e  ;  v.,  be* 

fudjen. 

visitor,  23efud)er,  m.  -9t  —  . 
Vistula,  Setdjjel,/. 
vizier,  3>egter',  m.  -§,  -e  ;  grand  —  , 


voice,  Stimme,/  -n. 
volume,  23anb,  m.  -e8,  *e  ;   Vol., 
93b.  ;  Vols.,  <8be. 

W 

•wait,  marten  (for,  auf,  ace.). 
wake,  tr.,  roerfen,  erroecfen  ;   intr., 

ruadjen,  erroarfjen  :  —  up,  ertoecfen, 

erroarfjen. 
•walk,  v.,  gef)en,  S.,  f.  ;  (for  pleasure) 

fpajieren  ge^en  ;  «.,  ©pajiergang, 

m.  —9,  -»e  ;  —  up  and  down,  ailf= 

itnb  abgefjen  ;  take  a  —  ,  fpajteren 

gefjen. 
wall,  «.,  Baiter,  /  -n,  (86,  1.  7) 

3Batt,  m.  -e«,  ae  ;  ^.,  —  up,  »er= 

tiiauern. 
walnut-tree,  SBaHnufJbaum,  m.  -9, 

wander,  tuanbern,  f.  or  I). 
•want,  luiinfdjcn  ;  —  to,  ttjotlen,  irr. 
war,  $rieg,  m.  -e«,  -<  ;  declare  — 
against,  ben  5hteg  erflfiren  (dot.). 


warm,  roarm  (comp.,  tt)firmer, 
roarmft). 

warmly,  ttjarnt. 

warrior,  ^rieger,  m.  -9,  — . 

Warsaw,  SSarjd)au,  n.  -§. 

wash,  v.,  niajc^en,  S. ;  «., 

•watch,  SBadje,  /  -n ;  command 
the  — ,  bie  SBadje  ^aben. 

water,  SSaffer,  n.  -$>,  — . 

wave,  toeljen. 

way,  2Beg,  m.  -e§,  -e ;  (manner) 
SCeife,/.  -n ;  —  back,  SRiicfroeg  ;  a 
little  — ,  ein  ©tiicf  2Bege8  ;  in  the 
same  — ,  auf  bicjelbe  SSeife  ;  lose 
one's  — ,  jtd)  tterlaufen,  S. ;  start  on 
one's  — ,  fid)  auf  ben  2Beg  madjen. 

we,  tt)tr. 

wealth,  9feid)tum,  m.  -%,  ^er  (often 

in  pi.). 

weapon,  SBaffe,/  -n. 
wear,  tragen,  S. 
weather,  2Better,  n.  -8,  —  ;  in  bad 

— ,  bet  jd)Ied)tem  SSetter. 
weave,  roeben. 
wedding,  ipodjjett,/  -en. 
wedding-dinner,  §od)3eitema^I,  // 

-«,  -e  or  ^er. 
wedding-festivities,  ^od)jeit*feflf 

n.  -9,  -e. 
week,  3Sod)e,/. -n;  every  two  — s, 

atle  oierjefjn  Xage. 
weep,  loeinen. 
•welcome,  adj.,  tviQfommen  ;  v.,  6e« 

gril^en,  benjtUfommen. 
well,  33runnen,  m.  -9,  — . 
well,  adj.,  toobt ;  (67, 1.  6)  gut ;  adv., 

gut;  exclam.,  mm;  as  —  as,  fo 

ivoljl  al«,  mie  and). 
well-built,  tuob,(gett)ad)ien. 
Weser,  SBefer,  / 
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west,  SBcften,  m.  -9. 

what,  adj.,  n>fl<f)er;  pron.,  tt>a«; 
(that  which)  rt>a$;  ba«,  tt)a«;  —  (a), 
tt>a«  fiir  (cm),  h>e(d)  (ein). 

wheat,  SSeijen,  m.  -«. 

•when  (cf.  26,  n.  4),  al«,  maun,  menu. 

•whenever,  ttenn. 

where,  TOO;  (whence)  roober;  (whi- 
ther) ttjobin. 

•wherever,  rooljtn  . . .  (nur). 

whether,  ob. 

•which,  toeldjer,  ber;  that  — ,  ba«, 
toaS. 

while  (cf.  52,  n.  62),  tt)ah,renb,  iitbem; 
for  a  — ,  eine  3eitlaug. 

white,  rtjcijj. 

•whither,  njotjin. 

who,  rel.,  roetcher,  ber;  inter.,  luer. 

whoever,  tt)er  . . .  0114. 

•whole,  gang. 

why,  ttJarum;  (of  surprise)  eu 

wicked,  bijfe. 

wide,  tocit. 

wife,  gran,  /  -en. 

wild,  nnlb. 

will,  v.,  njotlen,  irr.;  (future)  toer* 
ben,  irr.;  n.,  28tfle(n),  m.  -H«, 
-n;  against  one's  — ,  rtnber  feinen 
SBiUen. 

"William,  SBilljcIm,  m. 

willow,  SBeibe,/.  -n;  —  twig,  Set- 
beiijtuetg,  m.  -«,  -€. 

win,  geroinnen,  S.,  ernjerben,  S. 

wind,  SBtnb,  m.  -e«,  -e. 

window,  ^enfler,  "•  -*»  — • 

wine,  JBetn,  m.  ~t9. 

wing,  glugcl,  m.  -8,  — . 

winter,  «.,  SBinter,  /w.  -«,  — ;  v., 
ubernjintem;  —  day,  SOBiutertog, 


winter-quarters,  SSinterquorttere. 

//.;  put  into  — ,  in  SBinterqucr' 

tiere  legen;  take  (up)  — ,  SBtntei. 

qnorttere  bejiehen,  51. 
wise,  toeifc. 
wiah,  ^.,  SBunfd),  m.  -e«,  *e;   v., 

njunfd)en;  —  for,  fit^  (dot.)  roitn» 

jd^en;  —  to,  ttwufdjen  ju,  reollcn, 

/'rr. 
with,  mit  (dat.) ;  (at  the  house  of, 

etc.)  bci  (dat.). 
•without,  ob,ne  (ace.) ;  —  ...ing,  o^ne 

^U  (with  inf.). 

witness,  (70,  1.  25)  efleben. 
wolf,  9Solf,  m.  -c«,  *e. 
woman,  ftran,  /  -en,  SBeib,  n.  -e«, 

-er. 

wonder,  ftd)  rouitbern. 
wonderful,  ttJimberbor. 
wood,  §ol^  n.  -e«,  -e  <?r  ^r;  (forest) 

SBalb,  m.  -r«,  "cr;  — s,  SBalb. 
wooden,  boljrrn. 
woody,  roalbtg. 
word,    SBort,    «.  -e«;  //.    (single 

words)  SBi5rter;  (connected  words) 

SBorte;    at  these  — s,    bet    biefen 

3Borten. 
work,  n.,  Arbeit,  /.  -en;    (books) 

33?ert,  n.  -e«,  -e;  ».,  arbeiten. 
world,  SSJelt,  /.  -etu 
worse,  fd)ted)ter;  (50, 1. 2)  fcf)Ummer.s' 

grow  — ,  ftc^  t>erjd)Ummern. 
worth,  roert 
wound,  Berrounben. 
wring,  ring  en,  S. 
write,  jdjreiben,  .S".  (to,  dot.;  or  an, 

act.). 

writer,  ©djriftfteller,  m.  -9>,  — . 
writing-desk,  <3$reibtifdj,  m.  -«a 
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year,  3ah,r, «.  ~e3,  -e ;  for  — s,  3ah,re 

long. 
yesterday,  geftern;  —  and  the  day 

before,  ber  uor»  unb  geftrige  £ag ; 

day  before  — ,  borgeftent. 
yet,  adv.,  noti);  conj.,  beitnorf),  bod); 

as  — ,  btS  jc^t;  not  — ,  nod)  ntdjt. 
yonder,  bort;  over  — ,  ba  briiben. 
you  (cf.  25,  n.  2,   35,  n.  12,    57,  n.  4) 

bu.  i^r,  @ie;  itutt/.,  man. 


young,  jung  (comp.,  jiinger, 

jiingft). 
your    (cf.  57,  n.  4),    bein,     euer, 

3ft, 
yours,  ber  beinige  (3b,rige,  eurige); 

(in  letters)  2)ctn,  3l)r,  Siter. 
yourself  (selves),    (bu,    if)r,    @ie) 

felbft;  reft.,  bir,  bid) ;  end) ;  fid). 
youth,  ^tingling,  m.  -%,  -e. 
youthful,  jugenbtid). 
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LIST   OF   STRONG   AND   IRREGULAR   VERBS. 


Only  verbs  actually  occurring  in  the  Vocabulary  of  this  book  are  included 
in  this  list,  which,  with  the  following  explanation,  is  taken,  by  permission, 
from  Joynes'  German  Reader  :  — 

The  variable  (root)  vowel  is  printed  full  faced ;  the  quantity  being 
marked  (long — ,  or  short  ^),  only  when  different  from  that  in  the  infinitive, 
• —  \,  however,  being  always  short;  diphthongs,  of  course,  always  long. 
Where  no  vowel  is  given,  the  present  and  the  imperative  retain  the  vowel 
of  the  infinitive,  and  the  past  subjunctive  is  formed  regularly  from  the  past 
indicative.  Prefixes  are  marked  [-],  compounds  being  given  only  where  the 
primitive  is  not  in  use,  or  is  not  (usually)  irregular. 

Meaning  is  given  in  italics  when  the  verb  is  irregular  in  that  sense  only ; 
SMALL  CAPS  denote  English  cognates,  of  like  meaning. 

S.  stands  for  strong ;  M.  for  mixed  (that  is,  weak  verbs  with  vowel 
change,  brcniieit,  etc.);  Mod.ior  mo-ial  (in  which  —  as  also  in  ttriffen —  the 
entire  pres.  sing,  is  indicated).  Old  or  rare  forms,  when  given,  are  enclosed 
in  (  ) ;  special  remarks  in  [  j.  Verbs  marked  *  are  also  conjugated  —  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  or  in  other  senses  —  as  regular  (weak)  verbs.  For  details, 
see  grammar. 
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CLASS. 

INFINITIVE. 

PAST. 

PBRF. 
PART. 

2-3  S. 
PRBS. 

IMPER. 

P.SUBJ. 

S. 

bucfen,*  BAKE. 

I  [I] 

a 

a 

S. 

be-fef)len,  command. 

a 

0 

ie 

ie 

fior3 

S. 

be-flinnen,  BEGIN. 

a 

0 

0  or  0 

S. 

bcrgcn,  hide. 

a 

0 

i 

i 

tioru 

S. 

bietcn,  BID. 

0 

0 

S. 

binben,  BIND. 

a 

It 

S. 

bitten,  beg. 

a 

e 

S. 

blafen,  blow. 

ie 

a 

a 

S. 

bletben,  remain. 

ie 

ie 

. 

S. 

bred)m,  BREAK. 

a 

0 

i 

i 

M. 

brennen,  BURN. 

a 

a 

e 

M.  irr. 

bringen,  BRING. 

a[d)] 

«[4] 

M.  irr. 

benfen,  THINK. 

o[rf)] 

o[d|] 

S. 

bingen,  hire. 

u(a) 

• 

S. 

briugeit,  press. 

a 

u 

Mod. 

biirfeu,  be  permitted. 

it 

u 

barf,#Ar. 

S. 

emp-fehlen,  commend. 

a 

0 

ie 

ie 

0  or  0 

S.  irr. 

effen,  EAT. 

a 

Cole 

i 

i 

S. 

fubr.cn,  FARE. 

it 

a 

a 

S. 

foUcn,  FALL. 

ie 

a 

a 

S. 

fangen,  catch. 

i 

a 

a 

S. 

fed)ten,*  FIGHT. 

0 

0 

i 

i 

S. 

finben,  FIND. 

a 

it 

S. 

fledjten,*  twine. 

0 

0 

i 

i 

S. 

fliegen,  FLY. 

0 

0 

S. 

flieben,  FLEE, 

0 

0 

S. 

fliefjen,  flow. 

0 

0 

S. 

freffen,  eat. 

a 

e 

i 

i 

S. 

geben,  GIVE. 

a 

e 

i 

i 

S. 

ge-beiben,  thrive. 

ie 

ic 
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CLASS. 

INFINITIVE. 

PAST. 

PER  p. 
PART. 

2-3  S. 
PRES. 

I.Ml'EK. 

P.SUBI. 

S.  irr. 

geljen,  GO. 

t[»9] 

fl[ng] 

S. 

ge-Ungen,  succeed. 

a 

U 

S. 

ge-niefeen,  enjoy. 

u 
0 

w 
0 

S. 

ge-fd)el)en,  happen. 

a 

V 

ie 

S. 

ge-nrinnen,  WIN. 

a 

0 

a  or  o 

S.  intr. 

gteidjen,*  be  LIKE. 

i 

i 

S. 

graben,  dig. 

it 

a 

1 

S. 

greifcn,  seize. 

itff] 

i[ff] 

Irr. 

fyaben,  HAVE(W  Gram.). 

S. 

tjalten,  HOLD. 

ie 

a 

a 

S. 

fyangen,  HANG  (intr.). 

i 

a 

1 

S.  irr. 

fyaiten*,  HEW. 

ic[b] 

au 

S. 

tyeben,  HEAVE. 

o(n) 

0 

i)  or  ft 

S. 

I)Ctf]en,  call. 

ic 

ci 

S. 

fyelfen,  HELP. 

a 

0 

i 

i 

a  or  it 

M. 

fenncn,  know. 

a 

a 

e 

S. 

fommen,  COME. 

"u 

0 

(») 

Mod. 

fimnen,  CAN. 

0 

0 

lann,*^ 

S. 

friedjen,  creep. 

U 

0 

\j 

0 

S. 

loben,*  LOAD. 

it 

a 

(i) 

S. 

loffen,  LET. 

ie 

a 

1 

S. 

laufen,  run. 

ie 

an 

iiit 

S. 

leifyen,  lend. 

ie 

ie 

S. 

lefen,  read. 

a 

e 

ic 

ie 

S. 

Hegen,  LIE. 

a 

e 

Mod. 

mogen,  MAY. 

o[d)J 

»W1 

mag,  etc 

Mod. 
S. 
AT. 

miiffen,  MUST. 
ncb,nien,  take, 
ncnncn,  NAME. 

it 
a 
a 

it 

o[mm] 
a 

mufe,  etc 

ilmm] 

i[mm] 

e 

S. 

rtttm,  advise. 

ic 

a 

1 
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CLASS. 

INFINITIVE. 

PAST. 

PBRF. 
PART. 

a-3S. 
PRES. 

IMPER. 

P.SUBJ. 

S. 

retfjen,  tear. 

t 

i 

S. 

reiteu,  RIDE. 

i[tt] 

i  [tt] 

S. 

vicdjcn,  smell. 

u 
0 

u 

0 

S. 

ringen,  struggle. 

a  (it) 

• 

a  or  tt 

S. 

rinnen,  RUN. 

a 

0 

tt  or  5 

S. 

mien,  call 

ie 

u 

S. 

flatten,*  sound. 

0 

0 

S.  intr. 

fcfjeiben,  part. 

ic 

ie 

S. 

fdjeinen,  seem. 

ie 

ie 

• 

S. 

fdjieben,  SHOVE. 

0 

0 

S. 

fdjiefjen,  SHOOT. 

w 

0 

u 
0 

S. 

jdjlofen,  SLEEP. 

ic 

a 

a 

S. 

fcl)logen,  strike. 

it 

a 

& 

S. 

fdjletcfjcn,  sneak. 

i 

i 

S. 

fdiliejjen,  shut. 

0 

* 

S.  intr. 

fdjmeljen,*  melt. 

0 

0 

i 

i 

S. 

fdjneiben,  cut 

i  [tt] 

i[tt] 

S.  intr. 

fdjreden,*  fear. 

a[f] 

0 

i 

i 

S. 

I'cfjreiben,  write. 

ic 

ie 

S. 

jdjveien,  scream. 

ie 

ie 

S. 

fdjmten,  stride. 

i[tt] 

i[tt] 

S. 

fdjroimmen,  SWIM. 

a(o) 

0 

tt  or  5 

S. 

f(f)tt)itlbcn,  vanish. 

0(tt) 

u 

ttor  u 

S. 

idjrooreii,  SWEAR. 

o(u) 

0 

dor  it 

S. 

feb,en,  SEE. 

a 

e 

ie 

ie 

Irr. 

fetn,  be,  (see  Gram.). 

M. 

fenben,*  SEND. 

a 

a 

e 

S. 

fingcit,  SING. 

a 

tt 

S. 

jtnlen,  SINK. 

a 

• 

S. 

finnm,  think. 

a 

0 

it  or  3 

STRONG  AND  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 
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CLASS. 

INFINITIVE. 

PAST. 

PERF. 
PARL. 

2-3  S. 
PRES. 

IMFER. 

P.SUBJ. 

S. 

fte»,nr. 

o[61 

etff] 

1 

Mod. 

foEen,  SHALL. 

0 

0 

fott,  etc. 

S. 

jpinnen,  SPIN. 

a 

Of 

a  or  o 

S. 

fprecfjen,  speak. 

a 

0 

i 

i 

S. 

fpringen,  SPRING. 

a 

u 

S. 

ftedjen,  sting. 

a 

0 

i 

i 

S.  irr. 

ftefyen,  STAND. 

a[nb] 

a[nb] 

a     :  n 

S. 

ftefjlen,  STEAL. 

a 

0 

fi  or  i) 

S. 

fteigen,  mount. 

ie 

ie 

S. 

fterben,  die. 

a 

0 

t 

i 

Irr. 

tun,  DO. 

-at 

-on 

(see  Gr.) 

S. 

tragen,  carry. 

u 

a 

ii 

S. 

treffen,  hit. 

5[f] 

0 

i 

i 

S. 

treiben,  DRIVE. 

ie 

ie 

S. 

tretcn,  TREAD. 

a 

e 

t[tt] 

i[tt] 

S. 

trinfen,  DRINK. 

a 

u 

a  or  it 

S. 

»er-geffen,  FORGET. 

a 

e 

i 

i 

S. 

oer-Heren,  LOSE. 

0 

0 

S. 

ttwdifcn,  grow. 

u 

a 

ii 

S. 

roafd)en,  WASH. 

u 

a 

1 

S. 

tt)eid)en,*  yield. 

i 

i 

S. 

roeifen,  show. 

ie 

ie 

M. 

roenben,*  turn. 

a 

a 

e 

S. 

tucrben,  sue. 

a 

0 

i 

i 

ii  or  it 

S.or  irr. 

roerbcn,become,  (see  Gr.). 

a,  [u] 

0 

i 

ii 

S. 

roerfen,  throw. 

a 

0 

i 

i 

a  or  fi 

S. 

nrinben,  WIND. 

a 

u 

M.  irr. 

it>iffcn,  know. 

u 

u 

W>t\$,etc 

Mod. 

rooEen,  WILL. 

0 

0 

mill,  etc 

S. 

jieljen,  draw. 

o[gl 

o[9] 

Deatb's  /iDofcern  ^language  Series 

GERMAN  GRAMMARS  AND  READERS. 

Alternative  Exercises.     For  ih&Joynes-Meissner.     54  pages.     15  cts. 
Ball's  German  Drill  Book.     Companion  to  any  grammar.     80  cts. 
Ball's  German  Grammar.    90  cts. 
Boisen's  German  Prose  Reader.    90  cts. 
Deutsches  Liederbuch.     With  music.     166  pages.     75  cts. 
Deutsch's  Colloquial  German  Reader.     90  cts. 
Foster's  Geschichten  und  Marchen.     For  young  children.     25  cts. 
Fraser  and  Van  der  Smissen's  German  Grammar.     $1.10. 
Gore's  German  Science  Reader.    75  cts. 
Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  I.     162  pages.     60  cts. 
Guerber's  Marchen  und  ErzXhlungen,  II.     202  pages.     65  cts. 
Harris's  German  Composition.    50  cts. 
Harris's  German  Lessons.    60  cts. 
Hastings'  Studies  in  German  Words.    $1.00. 

Hatfield's  Materials  for  German  Composition.     Based  on   Immensee  and  on 
Hoher  ah  die  Kirche.     Paper.     33  pages.     Each,  12  cts. 

Heath's  German  Dictionary.     Retail  price,  $1.50. 

Homing's  Materials.     Based  on  Der  Schwiegersohn.     16  pages.     5  cts. 

Huss's  German  Reader.    70  cts. 

Joynes-Meissner  German  Grammar.     $1.15. 

Joynes's  Shorter  German  Grammar.     Part  I  of  the  above.     80  cts. 

Joynes's  Shorter  German  Reader.    60  cts. 

Joynes  and  Wesselhoeft's  German  Grammar.    $1.15. 

Kriiger  and  Smith's  Conversation  Book.     40  pages.     25  cts. 

Meissner's  German  Conversation.     65  cts. 

Mosher  and  Jenney's  Lern-  und  Lesebuch.     $1.25. 

Nix's  Erstes  deutsches  Schulbuch.  For  primary  classes.     Illus.  202  pp.  35  cts. 

Pattou's  An  American  in  Germany.     A  conversation  book.     70  cts. 

Sheldon's  Short  German  Grammar.     60  cts. 

Spanhoofd's  Elementarbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache.     $1.00. 

Spanhoofd's  Erstes  Deutsches  Lesebuch.     70  cts. 

Spanhoofd's  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache.     $1.00. 

Stiiven's  Praktische  Anfangsgrtinde.     Cloth.     203  pages.     70  cts. 

Wallentin's  Grundziige  der  Naturlehre  (Palmer).     $1.00. 

Wesselhoeft's  Elementary  German  Grammar.    90  cts. 

Wesselhoeft's  Exercises.     Conversation  and  composition.     50  cts. 

Wesselhoeft's  German  Composition.     45  cts. 
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ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  TEXTS.     (Partial  List.) 

Andersen's  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder  (Bernhardt).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Andersen's  Marchen  (Super).     Vocabulary.     50  cts. 

Baumbach's  Nicotiana  (Bernhardt).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Baum bach's  Waldnovellen  (Bernhardt).     Six  stories.     Vocabulary.     35  cts. 

Benediz's  Der  Prozess  (Wells).     Vocabulary.     20  cts. 

Benediz's  Nein  (Spanhoofd) .     Vocabulary  and  exercises.     25  cts. 

Bluthgen's  Das  Peterle  von  Ntirnberg  (Bernhardt).     Vocabulary.     35  cts. 

Bolt's  Peterli  am  Lift  (Betz).     Vocabulary  and  exercises.     40  cts. 

Campe's  Robinson  der  Jiingere  (Ibershoff).    Vocabulary.    40  cts. 

Carmen  Sylva's  Aus  meinem  Konigreich  (Bernhardt).    Vocabulary.     35  cts. 

Die  Schildbtirger  (Betz).    Vocabulary  and  exercises.     35  cts. 

Der  Weg  zum  Gliick  (Bernhardt).    Vocabulary  and  exercises.    40  cts. 

Deutscher  Humor  aus  Tier  Jahrhunderten  (Betz).  Vocab.  and  exercises.  40  cts. 

Elz's  Er  ist  nicht  eifersiichtig  (Wells).    Vocabulary.     20  cts. 

Gerstacker's  Germelshausen  (Lewis).    Vocabulary  and  exercises.     30  cts. 

Goethe's  Das  Marchen  (Eggert).     Vocabulary.    30  cts. 

Grimm's  Marchen  and  Schiller's  Der  Taucher  (Van  der  Smissen).    45  cts. 

Hauff's  Das  kalte  Herz  (Van  der  Smissen).    Vocab.     Roman  type.    40  cts. 

Hauff's  Der  Zwerg  Nase.    No  notes.     15  cts. 

Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata  (Bernhardt).    Vocabulary  and  exercises.     25  cts. 

Heyse's  Niels  mit  der  offenen  Hand  (Joynes).     Vocab.  and  exercises.     3C  cts. 

Leander's  Traumereien  (Van  der  Smissen).    Vocabulary.    40  c*-. 

Munchhausen:  Reisen  und  Abenteuer  (Schmidt).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Rosegger's  Der  Lex  von  Gutenhag  (Morgan).   Vocab.  and  exercises.   40  cts. 

Salomon's  Die  Geschichte  einer  Geige  (Tombo).    Vocab.  and  exercises.    25  cts. 

Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel  (Beresford-Webb).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Spyri's  Moni  der  Geissbub  (Guerber).    Vocabulary.     25  cts. 

Spyri's  Rosenresli  (Boll).     Vocabulary.    25  cts. 

Spyri's  Was  der  Grossmutter  Lehre  bewirkt  (Barrdws).    Vocabulary.     25  cts. 

Storm's  Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne  (Vogel).    Vocabulary.     40  cts. 

Storm's  Immensfte  (Bernhardt).    Vocabulary  and  exercises.     30  cts. 

Storm's  In  St.  Jiirgen  (Wright).    Vocabulary.    30  cts. 

Storm's  Pole  Poppenspaler  (Bernhardt).    Vocabulary.     40  cts. 

Till  Eulenspiegel  (Betz).    Vocabulary  and  exercises.     30  cts. 

Volkmann's  Kleine  Geschichten  (Bernhardt).    Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Von  Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche  (Clary).    Vocabulary  and  exercises.     30  cts, 

Zschokke's  Der  zerbrochene  Krug  (Joynes).   Vocabulary  and  exercises.    25  cts. 
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INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  TEXTS.     (Partial  List.) 
Arnold's  Aprilwetter  (Fossler).    Vocabulary.    35  cts. 
Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien  (Spanhoofd).     Vocabulary.     25  cts. 
Auf  der  Sonnenseite  (Bernhardt).     Vocabulary.     35  cts. 
Baumbach's  Das  Habichtsfraulein  (Bernhardt).     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 
Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn  (Bernhardt).     30  cts.    Vocabulary,  40  cts. 
Baumbach's  Die  Nonna  (Bernhardt).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 
Benediz's  Plautus  und  Terenz;  Der  Sonntagsjager  (Wells).     25  cts. 
Drei  kleine  Lustspiele  (Wells).    30  cts. 

Ebner-Eschenbach's  Die  Freiherren  von  Gemperlein  (Hohlfeld).     30  cts. 
Freytag's  Die  Journalisten  (Toy).     30  cts.     With  vocabulary.     40  cts. 
Frommel's  Eingeschneit  (Bernhardt).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 
Frommel's  Mit  Ranzel  und  Wanderstab  (Bernhardt).    Vocabulary.     35  cts. 
Fulda's  Der  Talisman  (Prettyman).     35  cts. 
Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten  (Sturm).    Vocabulary.    45  cts. 
Grillparzer's  Der  arme  Spielmann  (Howard).     Vocabulary.     35  cts. 
Helbig's  Komodie  auf  der  Hochschule  (Wells).     30  cts. 
Heyse's  Das  Madchen  von  Treppi  (Joynes).     Vocab.  and  exercises.     30  cts. 
Heyse's  Hochzeit  auf  Capri  (Bernhardt).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 
Hoffmann's  Gymnasium  zu  Stolpenburg  (Buehner).     Vocabulary.     35  cts. 
Keller's  Kleider  machen  Leute  (Lambert).     Vocabulary.     35  cts. 
Korner's  Zriny  (Holzwarth).     35  cts. 

Liliencron's  Anno  1870  (Bernhardt).     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 
Moser's  Der  Bibliothekar  (Wells) .     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 
Moser's  Kopnickerstrasse  120  (Wells).    30  cts. 

Riehl's  Das  Spielmannskind  (Eaton).     Vocabulary  and  exercises.     35  cts. 
Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit  (Thomas).    Vocabulary.    30  cts. 
Schiller's  Ballads  (Johnson).     60  cts. 

Schiller's  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  (Chamberlin).     Vocabulary.     20  cts. 
Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  (Wells).    Illus.     60  cts.     Vocab.,  70  cts. 
Schiller's  Maria  Stuart  (Rhoades).     Illustrated.     60  cts.     Vocab. ,  70  cts. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  (Deering).    Illustrated.     50  cts.     Vocab. ,  70  cts. 
Seidel:  Aus  Goldenen  Tagen  (Bernhardt).    Vocabulary.    35  cts. 
Seidel's  Leberecht  Huhnchen  (Spanhoofd).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 
Selections  for  Easy  Sight  Translation  (Deering).      15  cts. 
Stille  Wasser  (Bernhardt).     Three  tales.     Vocabulary.    35  cts. 
Wichert's  Als  Verlobte  empfehlen  sich  (Flom).     Vocabulary.     25  cts. 
Wilbrandt's  Das  Urteil  des  Paris  (Wirt).    30  cts. 
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INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  TEXTS.     (Partial  List.) 

Arndt, Deutsche  Patrioten  (Colwell).    Vocabulary.    30  cts. 

Aus  Herz  und  Welt  (Bernhardt) .     25  cts. 

Beaedix's  Die  Hochzeitsreise  (Schiefferdecker).     Vocabulary.     25  cts. 

Bohlau'sRatsmadelgeschichten(Haevernick).     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 

Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl  (Primer) .     25  cts. 

Deutsche  Gedichte  und  Lieder  (Roedder  and  Purin).    Vocabulary.     60  cts. 

Eichendorff's  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts  (Osthaus).    Vocab.     45  cts. 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  (Adams).     Vocabulary.     65  cts. 

Goethe's  Sesenheim  (Huss).    From  Dichtung  und  If, ahrheit.     Vocab.    30  cts. 

Hauff's  Lichtenstein  (Vogel).     Abridged.     75  cts. 

Heine's  Die  Harzreise  (Vos).     Vocabulary.    45  cts. 

Hoffmann's  Historische  Erzahlungen  (Beresf  ord-Webb) .     25  cts. 

Jensen's  Die  braune  Erica  (Joynes) .     Vocabulary.     35  cts. 

Keller's  Fahnlein  der  sieben  Auf rechten  (Howard) .     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 

Keller's  Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem  Dorfe  (Adams).    30  cts. 

Lambert's  Alltagliches.    Vocabulary  and  exercises.     75  cts. 

Lohmeyer's  Geissbub  von  Engelberg  (Bernhardt).     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 

Lyrics  and  Ballads  (Hatfield).     75  cts. 

Meyer's  Gustav  Adolf s  Page  (Heller).     25  cts. 

Mosher's  Willkommen  in  Deutschland.     Vocabulary  and  exercises.     75  cts. 

Novelletten-Bibliothek  (Bernhardt).     Vol.  I,  35  cts.     Vol.  II,  35  cts. 

Raabe's  Eulenpfingsten  (Lambert).     Vocabulary.     45  cts. 

Riehl's  Burg  Neideck  (Jonas).     Vocabulary  and  exercises.     35  cts. 

Rogge's  Der  grosse  Preussenkonig  (Adams).     Vocabulary.     00  cts. 

Schiller's  Der  Geisterseher  Qoynes).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Schiller's  Dreissigjahriger  Krieg  (Prettyman).     Book  III.     35  cts. 

Selections  for  Advanced  Sight  Translation  (Chamberlin).     15  cts. 

Selections  for  Sight  Translation  (Mondan).     15  cts. 

Spielhagen's  Das  Skelett  im  Ha  use  (Skinner).     Vocabulary.     00  cts. 

Slitter's  Das  Haidedorf  (Heller).     20  cts. 

Stokl's  Alle  fiinf  (Bernhardt).    Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Unter  dem  Christbaum  (Bernhardt).     35  cts. 

Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut  (Schmidt).     Vocab.  and  exercises.     25  cts. 

Wildenbruch's  Der  Letzte  (Schmidt).     Vocab.  and  exercises.     30  cts. 

Wildenbruch's  Neid  (Prettyman).     Vocabulary.     35  cts. 

Zschokke's  Das  Abenteuer  der  Neujahrsnacht  (Handschin).     Vocab.     35  cts. 

Zschokke's  Das  Wirtshaus  zu  Cransac  (Joynes).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 
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ADVANCED  GERMAN  TEXTS.     (Partial  List.) 

Dahn's  Ein  Kampf  um  Rom  (Wenckebach).     Abridged.     55  cts. 

Dahn's  Sigwalt  und  Sigridh  (Schmidt).     25  cts. 

Frenssen's  Jbrn  Uhl  (Florer  and  Jessen).     00  cts. 

Freytag's  Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  des  grossen  Krieges  (Rhoades).     35  cts. 

Freytag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  (Hagar).     25  cts. 

Freytag's  Das  Nest  der  Zaunkbnige  (Roedder  and  Handschin).     65  cts. 

Freytag's  Rittmeister  von  Alt-Rosen  (Hatfield).     50  cts. 

Freytag's  Soil  und  Ha  ben  (Files).     Abridged.     55  cts. 

Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  (I-IV).     Buchheim.     90  cts. 

Goethe's  Egmont  (Hatfield).     60  cts. 

Goethe's  Faust  (Thomas).     Part  I.  $1.15.     Part  II.  $1.50. 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  (Hewett).     75  cts. 

Goethe's  Iphigenie  (Rhoades).     60  cts. 

Goethe's  Meisterwerke  (Bernhardt).     $1.25. 

Goethe's  Poems  (Harris).     90  cts. 

Goethe's  Torquato  Tasso  (Thomas).     75  cts. 

Grillparzer's  Der  Traum,  ein  Leben  (Meyer).    40  cts. 

Hebbel's  Agnes  Bernauer  (Evans).     50  cts. 

Heine's  Poems  (White).     75  cts. 

Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti  (Winkler).     60  cts. 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm  (Primer).     60  cts.     With  vocabulary,  65  cts. 

Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise  (Primer).     80  cts. 

Ludwig's  Zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde  (Meyer).     55  cts. 

Meyer's  Jiirg  Jenatsch  (Kenngott).     Abridged.     60  cts. 

Morike's  Mozart  auf  der  Reise  nach  Prag  (Howard).     35  cts. 

Scheffel's  Ekkehard  (Wenckebach).     Abridged.     55  cts. 

Scheffel's  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen  (Wenckebach).     Abridged.     50  cts. 

Schiller's  Wallenstein's  Tod  (Eggert).     60  cts. 

Sudermann's  Der  Katzensteg  (Wells).     Abridged.     40  cts. 

Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge  (Leser  and  Osthaus).     Vocabulary.     90  cts. 

Sudermann's  Heimat  (Schmidt).     35  cts. 

Sudermann's  Johannes  (Schmidt).     35  cts. 

Sudermann's  Teja  (Ford).     Vocabulary.     25  cts. 

Thomas's  German  Anthology.    $2.25. 

Tombo's  Deutsche  Reden.     90  cts. 

Wildenbruch's  Die  Rabensteinerin  (Ford).     35  cts. 

Wildenbruch's  Harold  (Eggert).     35  cts. 
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FRENCH  GRAMMARS,  READERS,  ETC. 

Blanchaud's  Progressive  French  Idioms.    60  cts. 

Bouvet's  Exercises  in  French  Syntax  and  Composition.     75  cts. 

Bowen's  First  Scientific  French  Reader.     90  cts. 

Bruce's  Dictees  Franchises.     30  cts. 

Brace's  Grammaire  Francaise.     $1.15. 

Bruce's  Lectures  Faciles.    60  cts. 

Capus's  Pour  Charmer  nos  Petits.    50  cts. 

Clarke's  Subjunctive  Mood.     An  inductive  treatise,  with  exercises.     50  cts. 

Comfort's  Exercises  in  French  Prose  Composition.     30  cts. 

Davies's  Elementary  Scientific  French  Reader.    40  cts. 

Edgren's  Compendious  French  Grammar.     $1.15.     Part  I,  35  cts. 

Fontaine's  Lectures  Courantes.     $1.00. 

Fontaine's  Livre  de  Lecture  et  de  Conversation.    90  cts. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  Abridged  French  Grammar.    $1.00. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  Complete  French  Grammar.     $1.15. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  Elementary  French  Grammar.    90  cts. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  Shorter  French  Course.    $1.10. 

Giese's  French  Anecdotes.     40  cts. 

Grandgent's  Essentials  of  French  Grammar.    $1.00. 

Grandgent's  French  Composition.    50  cts. 

Grandgent's  Materials  for  French  Composition.     Each,  12  cts. 

Grandgent's  Short  French  Grammar.    75  cts. 

Heath's  French  Dictionary.     Retail  price,  $1.50. 

Benin's  Methode.     50  cts. 

Hennequin's  French  Modal  Auxiliaries.     With  exercises.     50  cts. 

Hotchkiss's  Le  Premier  Livre  de  Francais.     35  cts. 

Kimball's  Materials  for  French  Composition.     Each,  12  cts. 

Mansion's  Exercises  in  Fiench  Composition.     60  cts. 

Mansion's  First  Year  French.     For  young  beginners.     50  cts. 

Marcou's  French  Review  Exercises.     25  cts. 

Perfect  French  Possible  (Knowles  and  Favard).     35  cts. 

Prisoners  of  the  Temple  (Guerber).     For  French  Composition.     25  cts. 

Roux's  Lessons  in  Grammar  and  Composition,  based  on  Colombo.     18  cts. 

Snow  and  Lebon's  Easy  French.     60  cts. 

Storr's  Hints  on  French  Syntax.     With  exercises.     30  cts. 

Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  (Guerber).     For  French  Composition.     18  cts. 

Super's  Preparatory  French  Reader.    70  cts. 


Ibeatb's  /IDofcern  Hanauage  Series 

ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  TEXTS. 

Assolant's  Aventure  du  Celebre  Pierrot  (Pain).     Vocabulary.     25  cts. 

Assolant's  Recits  de  la  Vieille  France.     Notes  by  E.  B.  Wauton.     25  cts. 

Bedolliere's  La  Mere  Michel  et  son  Chat  (Lyon).     Vocabulary.     25  cts. 

Berthet's  Le  Pacte  de  Famine  (Dickinson).     25  cts. 

Bruno's  Les  Enfants  Patriotes  (Lyon).     Vocabulary.     25  cts. 

Bruno's  Tour  de  la  France  par  deux  Enfants  (Fontaine).     Vocabulary.  45  cts. 

Daudet's  Trois  Contes  Choisis  (Sanderson).     Vocabulary.     20  cts. 

Desnoyers'  Jean-Paul  Choppart  (Fontaine).     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 

Enault's  Le  Chien  du  Capitaine  (Fontaine).     Vocabulary.     35  cts. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's  Le  Consent  de  1813  (Super).     Vocabulary.     45  cts. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's  L'Histoire  d'un  Paysan  (Lyon).     25  cts. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's  Le  Juif  Polonais  (Manley).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's  Madame  Therese  (Manley).     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 

France's  Abeille  (Lebon).    25  cts. 

French  Fairy  Tales  (Joynes).     Vocabulary  and  exercises.     35  cts. 

Genin's  Le  Petit  Tailleur  Bouton  (Lyon) .     Vocabulary.     25  cts. 

Gervais's  Un  Cas  de  Conscience  (Horsley) .     Vocabulary.     25  cts. 

Labiche's  La  Grammaire  (Levi).     Vocabulary.     25  cts. 

Labiche's  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  (Wells).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Labiche's  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (Wells).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Laboulaye's  Contes  Bleus  (Fontaine).     Vocabulary.     35  cts. 

La  Main  Malheureuse  (Guerber).     Vocabulary.     25  cts. 

Laurie's  Memoires  d'un  Collegien  (Super).     Vocabulary.     50  cts. 

Legouve  and  Labiche's  Cigale  chez  les  Fourmis  (Witherby).     20  cts. 

Lemaitre,  Contes  (Rensch).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Mairet's  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre  (Super).     Vocabulary.     35  cts.- 

Maistre's  La  Jeune  Siberienne(  Fontaine).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Malot's  Sans  Famille  (Spiers).     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 

Meilhac  and  Halevy's  L'Et6  de  la  St.  Martin  (Francois)      Vocab.  25  cts. 

Moinaux's  Les  deux  Sourds  (Spiers).     Vocabulary.     25  cts. 

Muller's  Grandes  Decouvertes  Modernes.     25  cts. 

Recits  de  Guerre  et  de  Revolution  (Minssen).     Vocabulary.     25  cts. 

Recits  Historiques  (Moffett).     Vocabulary.     45  cts. 

Saintine's  Picciola  (Super).     Vocabulary.     45  cts. 

SSgur's  Les  Malheurs  de  Sophie  (White).     Vocabulary.    45  cts. 

Selections  for  Sight  Translation  (Bruce).     15  cts. 

Verne's  L'Expedition  de  la  Jeune  Hardie  (Lyon).    Vocabulary.    25  cts. 


•fceatb's  flDofcern  Xanauage  Series 

INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  TEXTS.     (Partial  List.) 

About's  Le  Roi  des  Montagues  (Logic).     40  cts.     With  vocab.     50  cts. 

About's  La  Mere  de  la  Marquise  (Brush).     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 

Balzac:  Cinq  Scenes  de  la  Comldie  Humaine  (Wells).    40  cts. 

Balzac's  Le  Cur6  de  Tours  (Super).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Chateaubriand's  Atala  (Kuhns).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Contes  des  Romanciers  Naturalistes  (Dow  and  Skinner).     Vocab.     55  cts. 

Daudet's  La  Belle-Nivernaise  (Boielle).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Daudet's  Le  Petit  Chose  (Super).     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 

Daudet's  Tartarin  de  Tarascon  (Hawkins).     Vocabulary.    45  cts. 

De  Tocqueville's  Voyage  en  Amerique  (Ford).     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 

Dumas's  Due  de  Beaufort  (Kitchen).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Dumas's  La  Question  d'Argent  (Henning).     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 

Dumas's  La  Tulipe  Noire  (Fontaine).     40  cts.     With  vocabulary.     50  cts. 

Dumas's  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  (Spiers).     Vocabulary.    45  cts. 

Dumas's  Monte-Cristo  (Spiers).     Vocabulary.     40  cts. 

Feuillet's  Roman  d'un  jeune  homme  pauvre  (Brunei-).     Vocabulary.    55  cts. 

Gau tier's  Voyage  en  Espagne  (Steel).     25  cts. 

Gr6ville's  Dosia  (Hamilton).     Vocabulary.     45  cts. 

Hugo's  Bug  Jargal  (Boielle).     40  cts. 

Hugo's  La  Chute.     From  Let  Miserable!  (Huss).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Hugo's  Quatre-vingt-treize  (Fontaine).     Vocabulary.     50  cts. 

Labiche's  La  Cagnotte  (Farns worth).     25  cts. 

La  Brete's  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure  (Colin).     Vocabulary.     45  cts. 

Lamartine's  Graziella  (Warren).     35  cts. 

Lamartine's  Jeanne  d'Arc  (Barrere).     Vocabulary.     35  cts. 

Lamartine's  Scenes  de  la  Revolution  Francaise  (Super).     Vocab.     40  cts. 

Lesage's  Gil  Bias  (Sanderson).     40  cts. 

Maupassant:  Huit  Contes  Choisis  (White).     Vocabulary.     30  cts. 

Michelet:  Extraits  de  1'histoire  de  France  (Wright).     30  cts. 

Musset:  Trois  Comedies  (McKenzie).     30  cts. 

Sarcey's  Le  Siege  de  Paris  (Spiers).     Vocabulary.     45  cts. 

Taine's  L'Ancien  Regime  (Giese).    Vocabulary.     65  cts. 

The uriet's  Bigarreau  (Fontaine).     25  cts. 

Vigny's  Cinq-Mars  (Sankey).     Abridged.     60  cts. 

Vigny's  Le  Cachet  Rouge  (Fortier).     20  cts. 

Vigny's  Le  Canne  de  Jonc  (Spiers).    40  cts. 

Voltaire's  Zadig  (Babbitt).     Vocabulary.     45  cts. 
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